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Destination-Control Statement 
For General-License Shipments 


U. S. export regulations require ex- 
porters to enter a destination-control 
statement on shipping documents cover- 
ing commercial exports. One of three 
standard destination-control statements 
may be used. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
suggests, however, that in making a 
general-license shipment exporters use 
the following least-restrictive destina- 
tion-control statement: 

“United States law prohibits disposi- 
tion of these commodities to the Soviet 
Bloc, Communist China, North Korea, 
Macao, Hong Kong or Communist-con- 
trolled areas of Viet Nam and Laos, 
unless otherwise authorized by the 
United States.” 

For shipment anywhere of commodi- 
ties listed in the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, part 371, supplement 2, the 
words “Poland including Danzig’? must 
be added to the above listing of desti- 
nations. 


By using this destination-contro 
statement for general-license shipments, 
exporters will— 

@ Advise their foreign importers of 
the broadest reexportation authority 
permitted under the regulations, 

@ Expedite authorized trade. 

@ Establish better trading relation. 
ships with their foreign importers, - 

@ Avoid .unnecessary correspondence 
with their foreign importers as to 
whether the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce’s written approval is required for 
a specific reexportation. 

This information does not change, re. 
vise, or completely summarize regula- 
tions on destination-control statement 
requirements. Exporters should refer to 
section 379.10 (c) of the Comprehen: 
sive Export Schedule for an authori- 
tative and complete statement of the 
regulations. 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with experi- 
enced personnel on U. S, export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 

Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 

Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 

Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 

Make other amendments to an export 
license, 

Explain export control regulations. 

Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 

Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classification problems. 

Approve U. S. import certificates. 

Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 

Consult the nearest Field Office for 
informational and assistance on export 
control regulations and problems. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 


Phone: 7-0311 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Voluntese Bidg., 66 Luckie 
St., N.W., JAc kson 2-4121, 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. ost Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. Liberty 2-5600. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bidg., 117 
Ellicott St. MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas 
Bldg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2-7 a. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St. 


and Capitol Ave. 
Chicago 6, 
Blvd. 


Phone: 
ill., Room 1302, 
ANdover 3-3600. 


&-8931. 
226 W. Jackson 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnhbar 1-2200, 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave, CHerry 
1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart, 
Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Cole., 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3- 9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg, 
Phone: 3 8284. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bidg., 405 Main 
Street. CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fia., 425 Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 


Third Bank 


142 New Customhouse, 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, $11 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 §, 


Broadway, 
Memphis 3, 


Richmond 9-4711. 

Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fia., 316 U. S. Post Office Bidg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244. 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 
New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. 


LOngacre 3-3377. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Blidg., 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Oreg., 217 Old U. S. 


Grant 1-5370. 
Portland 4, 
and P. O. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 
Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. 
Milton 4-9471. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
MAin 1-8100. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &t. 
EMpire 4-2552. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
P. O. Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 
Seattle 4, ash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


1015 


Courthouse 


Room 419 Custom- 


2-7138. 
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U. S. Faces Growing Competition 
For Markets of Latin America 


A strong demand for American goods continues in Latin America; 
expansion of trade in some countries, however, is limited by shortages 


of dollar exchange. 


-Countries having persistent balance-of-payments difficulties, for 
instance Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, have devised procedures to 
earmark available dollars for certain types of essential imports, while 
diverting purchases of other types of goods from nondollar areas. Apart 
from these procedures, there still remain large markets for American 
goods in Latin America, although the demand is being tempered to 
some extent by growing direct and indirect competition from foreign 


suppliers. 


U. $. Largest Supplier 

Since 1950 the United States has fur- 
nished slightly over an average 50 per- 
cent of aggregate imports of the 20 
Latin American Republics, as compared 
with 33 percent before the war. In 1957, 
the U. S. share rose to 53 percent, but, 
on the basis of partial data, it appears 
likely that 1958 will show a return to 
50 percent. 

Last year the share of the total Latin 
American market obtained by non- 
Soviet Continental European countries, 
excluding Germany, was only slightly 
below the prewar figure of 15.9 percent. 
Continental European Countries or the 
United Kingdom have become Latin 
America’s chief sources of some types 
of chemicals, metal manufactures, and 
machinery. The U. S. position in furnish- 
ing automotive products, long a leading 
export, has been weakened by Latin 
American manufactures, dollar short- 
ages, and changing consumer tastes. 
British, German, and other European 
cars have takén over a large share of 
the automotive market on the basis of 
such considerations as price, size, and 
gasoline consumption. 


Continental European countries have 
been making a strong drive not only for 
Latin American trade but also for 
business in the engineering field. France 
has obtained a substantial number of 
large construction contracts involving 
tunnels, power facilities, steel works, 
and Goal mines. European businessmen 
have made substantial investments in 
Latin America, chiefly in branch man- 
ufacturing plants. Continental European 
interest in Latin America was high- 
lighted recently by a visit of the Presi- 
dent of Italy to Brazil and a South 
American tour last fall by the French 
and Italian Foreign Ministers. 

' European countries have devoted spe- 
cial attention to hard-currency areas, 
such as Middle America and Venezuela. 
Reduction or elimination of traditional 
preferential Cuban duty rates on U. S. 
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goods, together with a tendency by 


Cuban officials to favor European sup- 
pliers, at times as an offset to dis- 
appointment over prospects for a larger 
U. S. sugar quota, have resulted in a 
larger volume of European trade with 
Cuba in absolute volume. 


Germany Growing Competitor 


During the war Germany was ex- 
cluded from Latin American markets, 
but the Federal Republic is now assert- 
ing itself as a serious trading partner 
with Latin America. German exports to 
Latin America in 1957 increased by 22 
percent in value, and their share of 
the Latin American market was _ 7.7 
percent, placing Germany in second 
place, following the United States, as 
a supplier for Latin America. 

German trade with such large coun- 
tries as Argentina and Brazil has been 
facilitated, as has that of other impor- 
tant European competitor countries, 
through membership in multilateral 
clearing and payments agreements es- 
tablished with those countries, known 
as the Paris Club in Argentina, and 
the Hague Club in Brazil. Through 
operation of those agreements exchange 
created by Argentine or Brazilian ex- 
ports to any club member countries may 
be used to pay for imports from any 
other club members. This arrangement 
creates a certain advantage for trade 
of the European members of the clubs, 
as compared with dollar imports from 
the United States, 

A more significant factor from a long- 
range point of view is that Germany 
is making big strides in trade with 
Latin American countries having no 
dollar exchange problem, such as Mex- 
ico and Venezuela. Here, despite the 
proximity, interdependence, and com- 
plementary nature of the economies of 
those countries with the U. S. economy, 
Germany is greatly increasing its share 
of those countries’ total imports, as a 
result of good merchandising, credit 
terms, and quality products. Germany 


is also proving a severe competitor with 
the United States in Chile, Cuba, Gua- 
temala, and Peru. German competition 
is particularly effective in countries 
in which the United States is not the 
chief purchaser of the export goods, 
such as Argentina and Uruguay. 


Germany ig also steadily increasing 
its purchases from many Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, notably Cuba, Peru, and 
Venezuela. German imports from all the 
Latin American Republics in 1957, in- 
creased by about 5 percent from 1956. 


Common Market Effects Studied 

Some Latin Americans have expressed 
eoncern over possible adverse effects 
of the European Common Market on 
sales of Latin American products and 
also over possible diversion of European 
investments to Africa. Community au- 
thorities have taken note of this un- 
easiness and have been at pains to 
reassure the Latin Americans and to 
discuss possible ways of avoiding undue 
repercussions. Furthermore, on the po- 
litical side, there has been support for 
a closer Latin bloc as a counterweight 
to other country groupings. 


Total exports to Latin America by 
countries of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation' increased 
in the first 4 months of 1958, as com- 
pared with January-April 1957, accord- 


ing to available data. OEEC imports 
from Latin America in the same period 
of 1957 were reduced by 15 percent. This 
reduction may be reflected in a slow- 
down of European exports to the area 
in the latter part of 1958. 

The only Soviet bloc countries that 
have ever had any significant trade with 
Latin America are Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Hungary. Those countries are 
important consumers of coffee, cacao, 
hides, and cotton, and also in postwar 
years have taken Brazilian iron ore, 
sisal, and vegetable oils, as well as Ar- 
gentine hides, wool, grains, and que- 
bracho extract. In return they have 
supplied coal, machinery, and steel prod- 
ucts. Trade with the East European 
countries has been running roughly 
on the prewar level. 


USSR has never had an appreciable 
export trade with Latin America, but 
occasionally makes substantial pur- 
chases of foodstuffs or raw materials, 
which are now in short supply in the 


' Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway. 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Uncertainty Prevails in Cambodia 


mission de Repartition des Devises), 


Importers responsible for irregularities | 


in the past have been barred from ob- 





é taining ICA dollar financing either tem, Soviet | 
Political events, including the fall of the Sim Var Cabinet and _porarily or permanently, Also, the Com. + reha: 
recognition of communist China had a disquieting effect on the busi- mission was informed again that fulj 
- : : Saf sd rz oe application of the relevant Small Bug. amount 
ness community in Cambodia in the second quarter of 1958. Business- oes Be 8 ' ; — 
ienvet ai ’ , . ness Section 201.13 of ICA regulation 4 is rece! 
men have assumed a “wait and see” attitude on the impact or long- would be expected‘ in the future: i | oe 
term consequences of these uncertainties. Observers believe, however, provisions, requiring importers to ob. | its ere 
that there is opportunity for Cambodia to consolidate earlier economic tain competitive bids, had been waived hides | 
gains and advance economic growth once the political situation is clari- 17 Cambodia. Application of ‘this pro. ase 
fied and business confidence is restored. pt a, Snore’ latitude’ Wa gertictea oe million 
The country’s exchange reserves continued to climb despite a widen- the export trade to Cambodia, eM consid 
ing trade deficit. Total imports rose sharply in the first half year, and . rels of 
: ; . ; Import Controls Tightened cotton 
imports from the United States recorded substantial gains. Exports de- ae 
: . : : p 3° Import restrictions were tightened are & 
clined slightly. Import controls were tightened in an effort to curb im+. guring the period. A’ measure adopted _ have ! 
port of nonessentials and to minimize losses of foreign exchange arising jn May prohibited with some excep. | in vie 
from illegal transfers of funds. _ tions so-called without-exchange im. _ for 4 
Supplies of imported goods for the domestic trade were plentiful ports (sans devises), that is, imports The 
without being excessive, and prices remained stable. Living costs of "2nced from sources other than of. | rency 
set CL ficial exchange allocations. This action trade 
workers rose seasonally. PP 7 largely restricts import of luxuries and | which 
* to $4.1 million. For the whole of 1957, other nonessentials formerly imported { sugar 
Exchange Reserves Rise Cambodian imports from the United under this arrangement A xe ni the 
Foreign exchange reserves Of the States amounted to $3.4 million, and duces foreign exchange losses resulting _ Sovie’ 
Cambodian National Bank rose to &@ exports to that country mainly rubber, from illegal transfer of funds for such | the § 
new peak, from about $90 million On were valued at $10 million. importations. Controls were tightened | is, te 
March 31 to about $94 million rns June Developments under the U.S.-financed also on goods that may be import- dispos 
30. Rate of increase, however, declined : , ok wi’ Gadain tale ae price: 
from 15 percent in the first quarter to Commercial import program included CRP ACs). althou oF eee ion tain 
4 percent in the second. . : completion of subauthorization of the range pe “saci 0 ae be finale | few | 
Exports valued at By ‘cgewae fer full fiscal — “ai rere aneaeal -~ with EFAC’s is still extensive. Japa 
were well maintained in the first ha gram amounting to $18,890, / an : “es 7 ‘ 
year, although somewhat lower than’ establishment of procedures for more st the high Jevel of imports, Jal 
the 995.6 million riels for the corre- expeditious allocation of import licenses "'*! ae Com tions in Cambodia did'ag the ! 
. Ne ; - how serious oversupply. ; 
sponding period of 1957 (35 riels= through reduction of number of im- ° : ; ; : aig | at 0 
US$1). Imports increased sharply from porters and establishment of the Ex- Currency in circulation and deposits $67 | 
770.4 million riels in the first half of change Allocation Commission (Com- (Continued on page 23) of 1s 
last year to 1,546.3 million riéls this Muc 
year. The total apparent deficit thus *. 
amounted to 570 million riels, com- . 
pared with a surplus of 225 million riels National Foreign Trade Convention Jani 
in the same period of 1957. When trade . Arg 
data are corrected, however, the actual To Be Held in New York $10 
deficit is placed at not more than 470 L 
million riels. The 1958 deficit is the The 45th National Foreign Trade for Economic Affairs, Government of Am 
result of abnormally high importations Convention, to be held af the Wal- India; His Excellency Howard Beale, tile 
which reflect restocking rather than a dorf-Astoria, New York, November Ambassador of Australia to the ‘| Pem 
sizable drop in exports. Moreover, im- 17, 18, and 19, will have as its theme United States; The Honorable Robert and 
ports in the first half of 1957 were ab- “International Trade and Investment Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary for che 
normally low because of delays in allo- Liberate Man’s Creative Power and Political Affairs; U. S. Department of 800 
cation of foreign exchange. Foster World Understanding.” State; and Stanley C. Allyn, Chair- - 
Rice exports in the first 6 months The convention program will ex- man of the Board, the National Cash re 
amounted to 192,000 metric tons valued plore the broad advantages of world Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. on 
at 564 million riels, a significant ‘in- trade and present policies, sugges- Loring K. Macy, Director, Bureau | on 
crease over the 66,800 metric tons tions, and ideas of direct practical of Foreign Commerce, and E. E. pe 
valued at 188 million riels in the same value to those participating in U. S. Schnellbacher, Director, Office of | on 
period last year. Rice shipments were foreign trade and business. Special Trade Promotion, of the U. S. De- ot 
banned in late May in expectation of sessions will deal with conditions and partment of Commerce, will partici- ym 
domestic rice shortages but the ban problems of international commercial pate in a panel discussion on 1959 | of 
was lifted in August to the extent of al- relations, including investment, pro- export and import prospects; the | th 
lowing limited exports. No large-scale duction, financing, marketing, taxa- current trade and payments outlook | ch 
rice exports are expected, however, be- tion, transportation, insurance, indus- in major overseas markets; govern- ta 
fore the November harvest. trial relations, and education. ment financing; Common Market de- , po 
Rubber shipments of 15,464 metric Composing the roster of speakers velopments and prospects; and trade | 
tons in the first half year were only are international trade and jnvest- relations with the Soviet bloc. Ec 
slightly higher than the 15,051 metric ment executives and representatives _ Registration and participation are 
tons in the same period last year. of the United States and foreign invited by the Convention's sponser, } 
Cambodian imports from the United Governments and educational institu- the National Foreign Trade Council, Mm 
States valued at $3.9 million increased tions. Included are His Excejiency Inc. 111 Broadway, New York @ = | @ 
substantially in the first 6 months. Ex- B. K. Nehru, Commissioner General N. Y. ee 
ports to the United States amounted wanna 0 
4 Foreign Commerce Weekly C 
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U.S. Faces... 
(Continued from page 3) 

Soviet sphere. In return for Soviet bloe 

ases from Uruguay of wool in the 
amount of about $30 million Uruguay 
is receiving about 1.25 million barrels of 
crude oil. Argentina in order to use 
its credit balances obtained by sales of 
hides and grains has arranged to pur- 

chase $27 million of machinery and 7 
million barrels of crude oil. Brazil is still 
considering an offer of 1.5 million bar- 
rels of crude oil in exchange for cacao, 
cotton, and coffee. The three countries 
are soft-currency countries and thus 
have had recourse to Soviet bloc trade 
in view of their exchange difficulties 
for dollar imports. 

The only Latin American hard-cur- 
rency country that has had significant 
trade with the Soviet bloc is Cuba, 
which has made important sales of 
sugar-over the past few years when 
the USSR sugar crop was poor. The 
Soviet Union has directed its trade to 
the soft spots of Latin America, that 
is, to countries that have difficulty in 
disposing of their products at world 
prices, and in thig way has had a cer- 
tain measure of success in a relatively 
few countries. 


Japanese Trade Up 


Japanese exports to Latin America in 
the first 6 months of 1958 were valued 
at over $93.5 million, as against almost 
$67 million in the corresponding period 
of 1957, according to Japanese statistics. 
Much of the 1958 increase is accounted 
for by ships exports to Panama valued 
at $17 million. Exports to Brazil in 
January-June totaled $24 million, to 
Argentina $9 million, and to Venezuela 
$10 million. 


Last year Japanese exports to Latin 
America consisted 28.7 percent of tex- 
tiles, 21.6 percent of -machinery, 12.8 
percent of ships, 10.5 percent of metals 
and metal products, 3.3 percent of 
chemicals, and 23.0 percent of other 
goods, thus reflecting considerable diver- 
sification over the prewar composition. 
Japanese competition has been par- 
ticularly severe in cheap textiles and 
many made-up textile and fiber articles, 
such as blouses, shirts, and caps. This 
tradé has appealed particularly to 
countries with a low purchasing power, 
where price is the all-important factor. 
As a substantial part of the population 
of most Latin American countries is in 
the ‘low-bracket income group, the 
cheaper Japanese products have been 


taking up more and more of their im- 
port trade. 


Economic Integration Considered 


Intra-Latin American trade showed 
considerable expansion in the war and 
postwar years, but by the 1950’s had de- 
clined to the prewar average of slightly 
below 10 percent. Between some coun- 
tries the trade is considerably higher, 
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Broadening of Coffee 
Agreement Wanted 


Coffee received considerable atten- 
tion as Brazil followed discussions in 
Paris and Washington looking toward 
the conclusion of an international mar- 
keting agreement which would include 
the African producers. 

There was disappointment that the 
African producers were not parties to 
the agreement as finally concluded, but 
general satisfaction that at least Brazil 
and the other Latin American producers 
had agreed upon retention quotas aimed 
at stabilizing supply and demand in 
consuming markets. The meeting in 
Washington of the Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics on September 
23 and 24, with its emphasis on eco- 
nomic matters and its relationship to 
“Operation Pan America” proposed by 
President Kubitschek, also received con- 


siderable attention and favorable com- 
ment. 


Coffee Agreement Signed 


The International Coffee Agreement 
signed in Washington called for the re- 
tention by Brazil. of 40 percent of pro- 
duction during the current coffee year, 
with 15 percent by Colombia and smaller 
percentages by other Latin American 
signatories, Some progress was made 
in expediting payments to domestic pro- 
ducers, the delay in which had for a 
time the effect of slowing down exports. 
By the end of the month, however, Sep- 





such as Argentina-Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Chile-Peru. 


Steps taken in Europe to establish 
trading communities have had consider- 
able repercussions in Latin America, 
and considerable documentation has 
been prepared on “economic integra- 
tion” of various groups of Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Since 1951 the five Cen- 
tral American countries have taken steps 
looking to closer coordination of their 
economies, and in June 1958 the Min- 
isters of Economy of those countries 
signed, subject to ratification, a Multi- 
lateral Treaty of Free Trade and Cen- 
tral American Economic Integration. 
At the same time a Convention on the 
Regime of Central American Industries 
of Integration was signed. The treaty 
states the countries’ intention to com- 
plete a customs union within 10 years 
and establishes a list of commodities to 
be subject to free trade among the 
contracting Nations, to become effec- 
tive upon ratification by three countries. 
A trade committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America is en- 
gaged in studies of some form of com- 
mon market and bank clearings among 
the southern South American countries. 


Argentina- 
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tember exports had reached almost one 
million bags. 


Steel in Short Supply 


On September 16 the Volta Redonda 
steel mill was authorized to act as a 
single importer of steel plates to make 
up the deficit in national production, 
particularly for the growing automotive 
industry, which was expected to amount 
to as much as 250,000 tons during the 
period 1958-60.; Under this authoriza- 
tion, Volta Redonda would pool its own 
product with the imports for purposes 
of sales to Brazilian industry. 

GEICON, the Government group con- 
cerned with the establishment of a 
Brazilian shipbuilding industry, consid- 
ered various proposals from foreign and 
domestic interests, including Ishikawa- 
jima of Japan. By the end of the month 
no final decisions had been reached. As 
in the case of the automotive industry, 
one problem to be faced will be that of 
a shortage of steel plates. 

No solution appeared during Septem- 
ber to the crude rubber supply prob- 
lem and two of the largest tire fac- 
tories were closed during most of the 
month, At best, substantial relief was 
not expected for a number of weeks, 
until new imports could reach Brazil 
from the Far East. 


Mineral Survey Begun 


The Governor of Pernambuco signed 
an agreement with the Bureau Minier 
Guyanais (BMG) under which French 
technicians will conduct a comprehen- 
sive program for minerals exploration 
and development in Pernambuco, The 
need for thorough and careful explora- 
tion of northeastern mineral resources 
has long been recognized. UNESCO al- 
ready has a resident geologist in the 
northeast performing such a function. 
The United States also has recently as- 
signed two geologists to the University 
of Recife who will help the University 
establish its newly organized Depart- 
ment of Geology and also make per- 
sonal explorations. In addition to any 
mineral finds, results of the various 
surveys could be, particularly useful 
in combatting the northeast’s chronic 
drought problems by furnishing badly 
needed information for surface and sub- 
surface water control projects, 


Oil Production Increased 


Daily production of petroleum in the 
Bahia fields was reported during Sep- 
tember to have exceeded an average of 
50,000 barrels. Following the conclusion 
of agreements by Petrobras with Eng- 
lish firms to supply equipment for the 
projected 90,000 barrel per day refinery 
near Rio de Janeiro, it was also an- 
nounced that Petrobras had concluded 
arrangements of the same type with an 
Italian group. 

By the deadline on September 12, 
six private Brazilian: groups had sub- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Bolivia Acts To Stabilize Economy _ Philippines Sets th 


The Bolivian Government has estab- 
lished a new program for combatting 
the country’s economic problems. 


Measures announced on September 
30 imclude: 


@ A free fluctuating boliviano and 
an immediate 20-percent depreciation 
of the currency. 


@ Reduction of the budget deficit by 
further curbs on expenditures, 

@ Sharper limitations on public and 
private credit. 

@ Reduction of employment in mar- 
ginal mines, closing of some such mines, 
and diversion of. dismissed personnel 
into other activities, including road 
construction. 


@ Collective labor contracts negoti- 
ated on a plant-by-plant basis, as a 
compromise between the present im- 
mobility of labor and free hiring and 
firing (libre contratacion). 


@ Wage adjustments for workers 
who have not already received in- 
creases. 


Decrees promulgated on October 1 
provide for collective labor contract. 

@ A 27%4-percent increase in public 
administration salaries not previously 
adjusted. 


@ A 2-percent exchange tax on dol- 
lar sales to the public. The exchange 
tax is a revenue measure calculated to 
provide needed income. 

Other recent revenue measures are 
a new sales tax put into effect on July 
23 and a 25 to 50 percent ad valorem 
increase in the rate of tax on beer ef- 
fective July 24. Rates for the new sales 
tax are 10 percent on t automobiles, 
luxury items, and most services; 5 per- 
cent on imports not subject to the 
10-percent rate; and 3 percent on na- 
tional manufactures and a few services. 
Domestic agricultural, mineral, and food 
products and products and services 
taxed under separate laws are exempt 
from the tax. 

The new sales tax is tobe applied only 
once at the place where collections can 
be most effectively controlled, for ex- 
ample, on imports at Customs, and on 
local manufactures at the factory. The 
tax is not to be collected at the retail 
level except on services and automobile 
sales. On automobile sales the tax is 
levied each time ownership of the ve- 
hicle is transferred. 

A revised schedule of higher charges 
for various customs documents was put 
into effect by a Supreme decree of 
September 3, 1958. An earlier revision 
was announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 12, 1958, page 9. 

The Government’s suspension of ex- 
ehange transactions on September 18 
was ended on October 1, when the Cen- 
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tral Bank resumed dollar sales to the 
public at the new exchange rate of 
11,000 bolivianos to the dollar. This 
rate represents a 20-percent deprecia- 
tion from the previous rate of 9,160 
and was accompanied by an announce- 
ment that the rate would fluctuate in 
accordance with supply and demand. 
Addition of the 2-percent exchange tax 
brought the effective rate to 11,200 
bolivianos. No exchange transactions by 
Bolivian private commercial banks took 
place after October 1 because of a 
lockout begun on September 29 in pro- 
test against an arbitration tribunal 
ruling calling for cancellation of debts 
owed by employees to the Banco 
Nacional, in the institution directly in- 
volved in the hearing. The banks con- 
tend that such an award does not fall 
within the powers of a labor tribunal 
and is illegal. 

A protracted controversy between the 
Confederation of Factory Workers and 
the National Chamber of Industries 
over labor demands for bonuses and 
fringe benefits took a new turn on 
October 2, when the Confederation 
called for a. series of 24-hour strikes 
by Departmental Confederations begin- 
ning October 3. The strikes were to be 
in the nature of protests to the Cham- 
ber for its failure to approve requests 
presented by the workers. The Con- 
federation threatened a general strike 
of all factory workers in the country if 
no solution were reached by October 13. 


Used ‘Clothing Regulation 
Altered in Belgian Congo 


Importers or forwarding agents of 
used clothing to the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi now must furnish proof 
of disinfection and disinfestation treat- 
ment. 


The new regulation, published recently 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge, which replaces Article 3 of Ordi- 
nance No. 74/359, November 5, 1957, 
specifies that “such proof shall consist 
of a notarized ad hoc certificate, estab- 
lished by a disinfection service which 
is official] or ‘recognized by the authori- 
ties of the exporting country.” 

The certificate, valid for 90 days from 
issuance, must indicate: Type of mer- 
chandise; number of units; net weight 
and gross weight of parcel; marks, num- 
ber, and content of each parcel; and 
process of disinfection and disinfesta- 
tion applied. An attestation issued b 
the sanitary authorities of the Tiled 
ing country certifying that during the 
last 4 months no epidemic has been 
reported in the place of origin must ac- 
company the certificate—U. S. Consu- 
late General, Leopoldville. 


Quarter Import Budget 


The Monetary Board of the Philippine 


Central Bank has approved the foreign 
exchange budget for the last quarter of 
this year at approximately the same 
level as that for the third quarter. 
The total budget, at about $125. mil. 
lion, includes allocations for both ¢om. 
modity imports and invisibles. Regular 
allocations for producers are set at $48 
million and for importers at $29 mil. 
lion. In addition, roughly $20 million js 
set aside for imports of decontrolleg 
commodities as compared with $30 mij. 
lion in the third quarter. This figure, 
only an estimate, may be exceeded 
since the Central Bank is obligated to 
provide exchange to cover all imports 
of decontrolled commodities. The re. 
mainder of the budget is earmarked for 
special or nonrecurring quotas and for 
invisibles such as profit remittances, 


In general, individual quotas of pro- 
ducers for both producer and consumer 
goods are continued® at their regular 
1957 quarterly levels. An exception is 
made for quotas of automobile assem- 
blers for completely knocked-down au- 
tomobile parts. These quotas, which in 
the first and second quarters had been 
cut by 28 percent, were the same for 
the third quarter. However, whereas 
in the third quarter part of the re- 
duced assembly parts quota could be 
used only for spare parts, this limita. 
tion is now removed and all of the 
28-percent reduced quotas may be uti- 
lized for assembly parts. 


Importers’ Quotas Unchanged 

The severely cut third-quarter quotas 
of importers are also continued in the 
fourth quarter. Importers’ quotas for 
producer goods were slashed by 28 


percent and those for consumer goods | 


by 52 percent below 1957 levels in the 
first and second quarters, and a further 
reduction of 40 percent below the sec- 
ond quarter was ordered for the third 
quarter. 

The Central Bank has indicated that 
although the greater part of the budget 
can be financed out of current dollar 
receipts, it probably will be necessary 
to draw down its international reserves 
by $21 million and use some $25 mil 
lion of the revolying short-term at 
ceptance credits recently negotiated 
with private American banks. 

Shortly after approving the budget 
the Central Bank made public its 
fourth-quarter policy for exchange 4l- 
locations for new industries. The Bank 
will not allocate exchange for the & 
tablishment of new industries except 
for dollar-producing industries inelud- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Firms Domiciled in 


Cuba Get Tax Relief 


Tax benefits have been granted to 
international trading firms domiciled 
in Cuba, by an interpretative tax decree 
(No, 3353). The clarifying decree fol- 
jowed an earlier announcement by the 
Cuban Foreign Minister in Washington, 
p. C., to the effect that Cuba would 
grant tax relief to foreign investors in 
Cuba. 

The decree states that natural or 
wridical persons, national or foreign, 
which conduct within the Cuban ter- 
ritory, directly or through branches, 
activities encompassing management, 
control, direction, counseling, or ac- 
counting with respect to-sales and other 
commercial activities consummated out- 
side of Cuba relating to merchandise of 
foreign origin destined for foreign mar- 
kets and which at no time is imported 
for Cuban consumpton, are not subject 
to the Cuban taxes on profits, capital, 
or excess profits. 

The decree states that, in addition to 
thosé activities falling within the legal 
concept of the term, “management ac- 
tivity” is considered to include such 
activities as receiving, processing, and 
accepting orders, endorsing shipping 
documents of all kinds, preparing and 
forwarding drafts, invoicing merchan- 
dise, and the receipt and endorsement of 
instruments of payment or drafts of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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@ BFC handbook 
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75 cents 
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Superintendent of Documents, 
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Washington 25, D. C. 
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Guatemala Sets Import Controls 


Fifty-five classifications of the Guate- 
malan import tariff have been placed 
under quarterly import licensing and 
quotas, including various textiles; cloth- 
ing; toilet articles; canned, dried, and 
prepared soups and meats; candies; bat- 
teries; and passenger cars. 

Four new classes of quotas are estab- 
lished, licenses to be issued to import- 
ers of goods in each category on the 
basis of their imports of such goods in 
the comparable quarter of 1957. 

For items in list A licenses will be 
issued for up to 100 percent of im- 
ports of such goods in 1957 by quar- 
ter. Quotas for lists B and C will be 
75 and 50 percent, respectively. List 
D, automobiles, will be limited to 75 
percent for automobiles costing less 
than US$2,200 at factory and to 25 per- 
cent for those costing more at factory. 

Goods shipped before September 30 
and orders expressly confirmed prior to 
that date are not affected by the new 
system, put into force by an Executive 
Order published on September 30 and 
effective October 1. Local importers 
had to register such orders with the 
Ministry of Economy within 2 days fol- 
lowing the effect date. 

Following is a list of the tariff clas- 
sifications covered: 


List A 
211-3-1-1. Lard. 


466-1-5-1. Cotton textiles bleached or dyed, 
not elsewhere specified, weighing 150 grams 
or more a square meter of 130 threads or less 
per xe x square inch. 

466-1-5-2. Cotton textiles bleached or dyed, 
not specified, weighing 150 co or more a 
square meter of 131 to 160 threads per Eng- 
lish square inch. 


List B 

413-1-0-2. Face powder, n.e.s. 

413-1-0-3. Cosmetics and beauty prepara- 
tions, n.e.s., packed in ordinary containers. 

413-1-0-4. Perfumes, toilet preparations, lo- 
tions, and hair tonics, packed in ordinary 
containers. 

413-2-0-1. Perfumes prepared from materials 
specified under division 1, contained in fancy 
containers. 

413-2-0-2. Boxes and compact cases made of 
ordinary materials or metals, or of white 
metal containing powder, rouge, or other 
beauty preparations. 

464-2-0-1. Woolen textiles or textiles made 
of other animal fibers, n.e.s., with mixture 
of natural or artificial silk in the propor- 
tion of 10.01 percent up to 25 percent. 

464-2-0-2. oolen textiles or textiles made 
from other animal fibers, n.e.s., with natural 
or artificial silk mixture in the proportion 
of 10.01 percent up to 25 percent. 

464-2-0-3. Woolen textiles or textiles made 
from other animal fibers, n.e.s., with cotton 
mixture in the proportion of 10.01 percent up 
to 50 percent. 

464-2-0-4. Woolen textiles or textiles made 
from other animal fibers, n.e.s., with mixture 
of plant fibers n.e.s., in the proportion of 
10.01 percent up to 50 percent. 

466-1-5-3. Bleached or dyed cotton textiles, 
n.e.s., with a weight of 150 grams or more a 
square meter and-a texture of 161 to 240 
threads a square inch. 

466-1-5-4. Bleached or dyed cotton textiles, 
n.e.s., with a weight of 150 grams or more 
per square meter and a texture of 241 or 
more threads per square inch. 

466-4-0-1. Cotton textiles with mixture of 
wool or other animal fibers, n.e.s., in the 
proportion of 10.01 percent up to 49.99 per- 
cent. 

469-5-1-2. Outer clothing, n.¢.s., made prin- 
cipally of natural silk. 

made of 


469-5-3-3. Outer clothing, n.e.s., 


wool or other animal fibers, n.e.s., either pure 
or with cotton mixture. af 
469-5-2-2. Outer clothing, n.e.s., made prin- 
cipally of artificial silk. 
469-5-6-2. Outer clothing, made of 
cotton. 
469-6-2-17. Clothes, n.e.s., made from knit- 
ted artificial silk, either pure or mixed with 
wool or cotton, with or without small trim- 
—_ made of other fibers. 
469-6-3-13. Clothes, n.@.s., made of knit 
wool, pure or with cotton mixture, with or 
without small trimming made of other fibers. 


List C 


211-1-3-1. Bacon 
packings. 

211-1-3-2. Bacon 
sealed containers. 

211-1-3-3. Dried, moked, or  sun-cured 
meats, and n.e.s. méats in n.e.s. containers. 

211-1-3-4. Dried, smoked, or _ sun-cured 
meats and n.é.s. meats in hermetically sealed 
containers. 


n.é.s., 


and ham in nonspecified 


and ham in hermetically 


211-1-4-1. Sausages of all kinds, in n.e.s. 
packings. 
211-1-4-2. Sausages of all kinds, poultry, 


and game birds and n.e.s. meats in hermeti- 
cally: sealed containers, preserved in n.e.s. 
forms accompanied by or without vegetables. 

211-2-2-1. Liquid soup concentrates and con- 
centrated ar evaporated kinds prepared in 
powder form, pastes, pills, or tablets. 

211-2-2-2. Prepared soups in hermetically 
sealed containers. 

211-3-1-2. Margarine, oleomargarine, and 
other artificial butters, n.e.s. 

212-8-2-2. Seasoning sauces in n.e.s. con- 
tainers. 

212-9-2-4. Vegetable shortening, n.e.s. 

212-9-2-5. Mixed vegetable shortening, in 
10 kilogram containers or larger. 


214-1-0-6. Preserves and pickles of vege- 
tables, mushrooms, fruits, and nuts, n.e.s. 
in n.e.s. containers. 

214-3-0-1. Chocolates of all kinds in n.e.s. 
containers. 

214-3-0-2. Chocolates of all kinds in fancy 


containers. 

214-3-0-3. Candy, bonbons, caramels, jellies, 
crystallized, or candied, fruits made from 
sugar, in fancy containers. 

4-3-0-4. Jellies, candies, 

mels, n.e.s., manufactured 
and crystallized fruits, in 

469-4-1-2. Shirts, collars, 
of natural silk. 

469-4-1-3. Shirts, collars, and cuffs, n.e.s., 
of natural silk, with cotton woof or warp. 

469-4-2-2. Shirts, collars, and cuffs, n.e.s., 
of artificial silk. 

69-4-2-3. Shirts, collars, and cuffs, n.e.s., 
of artificial silk with cotton woof or -warp. 

469-4-3-2. Shirts, collars, and cuffs, n.e.s., 
made of wool. 

469-4-3-3. Shirts, collars, and cuffs, n.e.s., 
made of wool with cotton woof or warp. 

469-4-3-6. Underwear, n.e.s., made principal- 
ly of wool or other animal fibers, n.e.s., with 
embroidery or lace trimmings. 

469-4-3-7. Underwear, n.e.s., without em- 
broidery or lace trimming, made principally 
of wool or other n.e.s. animal fibers. 

469-4-5-2. Cotton shirts of all kinds, with 
or without small picmeings or stripes of 
natural or artificial silk but without em- 
broidery or lace. 

469-4-5-6. Underwear n.e,s., with embroid- 
ery or lace, made principally of cotton. 

469-4-5-7. Underwear n.e.s., without em- 
broidery or lace, made principally of cotton. 

469-4-6-1. Cotton knit underwear with ar- 
tificial silk mixture in the proportion of 
10.01 percent up to 49.99 percent. 

472-1-0-10. Wooden furniture, n.e.s., uphol- 
stered in all kinds of textiles or leather. 

472-1-0-11. Wooden furniture, n.e.s., with 
or without incrustrations of other materials 
—marble, crystal, mirrors, etc. 


491-4-1-10. Batteries of all kinds. 
List D 


491-1-3-1. Automobiles of all kinds. 

491-1-3-21. Automotive vehicles of any kind 
that may be converted -interchangeably for 
transportation of passenger or freight by vir- 
tue of their original basic structure or by 
removing or adding parts, such as the so- 
called ‘‘custom-wagon,”’ ‘‘suburban,"’ ‘‘sta- 
tion wagon,’’ “ranch wagon,’ and others 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Brazilian Exchange 
Control Items Listed 


Items to be included in the various 
Brazilian export exchange categories un- 
der the recent modification of exchange 
controls on exports are as follows: 

The first category will continue to 
include coffee beans at a bonus of 18.70 
cruzeiros per dollar er dollar equivalent. 

The second category continues to in- 
clude cacao and cacao derivative prod- 
ucts at a bonus of 24.70 cruzeiros. 

The third category, at a bonus rate 
of 51.64 cruzeiros, continues to include 
pine lumber in bulk; carnauba and ouri- 
curi or licuri wax; mate, ground or pro- 
cessed; castor’seed and bean; and man- 
ganese ore. 

The fourth category, at a bonus rate 
of 73.64 cruzeiros, now includes only 
sugar; raw or ginned cotton; peanuts, 
shelled or unshelled; babassu nuts; 
meat—fresh, chilled, frozen, dried, 
salted, smoked, or prepared; meat prep- 
arations, tripe, viscera, glands and ex- 
tracts, and meat subproducts in gen- 
eral; Brazil nuts, shelled or unshelled; 
hog bristles; raw hides and skins of 
domestic animals; railroad ties; pig 
iron; black and colored beans; soybeans; 


leaf tobacco; jute (fiber, crude, and 
processed). 
Wool, washed or unwashed; cotton 


linters and residues; woods other than 
pine, in logs, sawn or simply planed 
pieces; menthol; iron ore; oils—cotton- 
seed, peppermint, linseed including 
seeds, castor, oiticia, and tung including 
seeds; crude mineral oil and derivatates; 
residues from the ginning of cotton; 
residues from weaving and spinning 
cotton, wool, silk, rayon, and similar; 
textile scraps; sisal fiber and wadding; 
oilseed cake excluding cacao-bean cake; 
and animal hair. 

Foreign exchange resulting from ex- 
port of other commodities may be 
negotiated on the free exchange market 
instead of through the official market 
at the Bank of Brazil.—U. S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. "t 

These changes should be noted in 
U. S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion “Licensing and Exchange Controls 
—Brazil,” World Trade Information 
Service series, Part 2, No. 58-6; Jan- 
uary 1958. 

Modification of the Brazilian foreign 
exchange structure was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 20, 
1958, page 7. 





Guatemala Controls .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 


with ti® same characteristics of convertibil- 
ity, regardless of their list value. 


The reasog given by Guatemala for 
establishing the new system is that in 
anticipation of Congressional adoption 
of a new tariff that may increase duties 
on“many items, largely increased im- 
ports have caused unnecessary flight of 
foreign exchange, 


Commercial Use of Arabic 
Language Ordered by U.A.R. 


A law requiring the compulsory use 
of the Arabic language for commercial 
correspondence, trademarkings, and 
labeling requirements has been issued 
by the United Arab Republic. Applicable 
to both the Egyptian and Syrian Re- 
gions, these regulations are scheduled 
to go into effect December 12, 1958. 


An unofficial translation of the law 
follows: 


Law No. 115 of 1958 


Article |. 


The following must be written in Arabic: 

(1) Letters, offers, and other correspond- 
ence and documents addressed to the Gov- 
ernment and public organizations. If these 
documents are written in a forei language, 
an Arabic translation has to be attached. 

(2) Registers, reports (process-verbeaux), 
and other documents which government or 
public organization officials are entitled to 
inspect according to law, as well as the 
deeds of exploitation or monopoly and li- 
censes. 

(3) Contracts, receipts, and correspondence 
exchanged between establishments, associa- 
tions, or committees or between them and 
individuals; these documents may be accom- 
_— by a translation into a foreign 
anguage. 

(4) ‘Signboards placed by firms and com- 
merical or industrial establishments on their 
shop fronts. Those signboards may be writ- 
ten in a foreign language provided the 
Arabic language is also used in larger 
characters and more prominently. 


Article Il. 


The following are exempted from the 
provisions of the first three sections of 
Article I: Foreign diplomatic corps, world 
organizations, and individuals not resident 
in the United Arab Republic as well as 
the organizations and institutions which do 
not have their principal office in the United 
Arab Republic nor a branch or an agency. 


Article Ill. 


Trademarks which have a distinctive char- 
acter as well as names, signatures, words, 
letters [numbers], addresses, .. . 
[stampings], or engravings, are to be written 
in Arabic. 

Trademarks which have one of these 
elements Or _ distinctive parts cannot be 
registered unless they are written in Arabic. 

his does not prevent the registration of 
a mark in a foreign language as long as 
the Arabic equivalent is shown in bigger 
characters an more prominently. 

As for the Trademarks which are already 
registered according to the law, their owner 
has to lodge a new application, after modifi- 





Broadening of ... 


(Continued from page 5) 
mitted applications to the National 
Economic Development Bank for ex- 
ploitation in Bolivia of the petroleum 
area reserved: for Brazil under the 
agreement between the two countries, 
No decisions regarding the applications 
had been announced, however, as of the 
end of September. 


Exports Stimulated 


There was general satisfaction at the 
first results achieved by a Working 
Group named by the Government to 
stimulate exports. President Kubitschek 
signed three decrees providing for sim- 
plification of export documentation, In 
addition to saving time and manpower, 
the simplification and elimination of 


cation, to register them in Arabic, within a 
year from the enforcement of this law. 

No Trademark can be renewed unless jt 
is modified and written in Arabic. (Article 
III appears in italic in the original.) 


Articie IV. 


Trade descriptions of any goods Produced 
in the United Arab Republic must be 
written in Arabic. As for imported goods 
a label in Arabic will be affixed, showing 
trade descriptions which may affect their 
value, such descriptions having to be de. 
termined by decision of the Minister of 
Commerce. 

It is possible to add a foreign language 
with the Arabic if the goods are to EE 
exported. 


Article Y. 


All those who contravene Articles I, Ty 
and IV of this law may be fined from Efi§ 
to E£200 (E£1=—US$2.87). 

The Tribunal will allow a_ period not 
exceeding 3 months to conform to _ the 
provisions of Article I and if the time limit 
expires before this is done, the Tribunal 
may order the imprisonment of the offenders 
for a period not exceeding 6 months and a 
fine of from E£50 to E£500, or one only of 
these two penalties. 

If the contravener is a firm or a com- 
mercial or industrial organization, the legal 
action is taken against the director of the 
company or the owner of the organization 
or its manager or the person in charge of 
the business. 


Article VI. 


Law 62 of 1943 and anything in contradic- 
tion with this law are canceled. 


Article Vil. 
This Act is to be published in- the Official 
Journal and will go into force in both re- 
ions of the Republic 4 months after the 
ate of its publication. ; 
—U. S. Embassy, Cairo. 





India Continues Import 


Of Essential Goods 


The Government of India will con- 
tinue to accept import license applica- 
tions on an interim basis, pending the 
formulation of a new 6-month import 
policy to replace the one which expired 
on September 30 according to the Indian 
press. 

This action is taken to insure a con- 
stant supply of raw. materials for in- 
dustrial production and to prevent a 
shortage of essential commodities. In- 
dustries producing goods for export also 
will be allowed to import their yequire- 
ments of raw materials and accessories 
on the same basis as in the previous 
period. 

Advance announcements have been 
made concerning quotas for certain 
products which may be imported by es- 
tablished importers. The quota has been 
increased on milk foods for infants and 
malted foods. Other items for which im- 
port licenses will continue to be granted 
are hops, tanning materials, mercury, 
and X-ray films. Importable metals in- 
clude tin block and scrap, and un- 
wrought lead, zinc, and copper 





documents and procedural steps are ex- 
pected to give some stimulation to @ 
number of minor products the export of 
which previously was discouraged by 
the large amount of paper work in- 
volved.—U. S,. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Consulates. 
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AAPPPPPPPLLPLPPP PPP PPP PPDA 
Argentina Invites Bids 
For New Highway 


Bids for construction of a pe- 
ripheral highway at Rosario have 
been called for by the Secretariat 
of Public Works of Argentina. 
Total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at about $2 million. 

Bids must be submitted before 
November 7 to the Direccion Na- 
cional de Vialidad, Avda. Maipu 
3, Planta Baja, Buenos Aires. 

A copy of the specifications may 
be seen at the Argentine Em- 
bassy, 1600 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


VT ppb habhhbbhhibhbhhphhhbitiind 


Venezuela Solicits 


Research Ship Bids 


Bids are solicited by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Venezuela for construc- 
tion of a fisheries research vessel to be 
used by its Division of Fish and Game 
in marine-biology work, oceanography, 
and experimental fishing. 


Specifications are the same as for a 
similar vessel built recently for the 
Union of South Africa. However, build- 
ers will be permitted to substitute ma- 
terials called for in the specifications 
according to availability in the country 
where the ship is constructed. The ves- 
sel is to have an overall length of 6944 
feet and a displacement of 94 tons. 

Bids should be submitted to Ing. Agr. 
Alfredo Rivas L., Director, Direccion de 
Recursos Naturales Renovables, Min- 
isterio de Agricultura’ y Cria, Torre 
Norte, Centro Simon Bolivar, Caracas. 
No bid deadline is stated. 

Loan copies of the specifications may 
be obtained from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Bidding Open for Cable 


Installation in Australia 


The Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric 
Authority of Australia has invited bids 
for the supply and installation of cables 
at the Authority's T.2 power station. 


Cables to be installed include seven 
330-kilovolt single-phase and nine lower- 
voltage. Bids may be submitted until 
November 26 to the Authority's office 
at Cooma, New South Wales. 


A single loan copy of the specifica- 
tions (tender No. EM 026) is available 
at the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
ag of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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U. S. Companies Invited To Bid on Bridges, 
Houses, Medicinals, Cables, Other Items 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers, 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 


Condensed milk, sweetened, 240,000 
cases (forty-eight 14-ounce cans); eva- 
porated milk, unsweetened, 60,000 cases 
(forty-eight 16-ounce cans); bids invited 
until October 28 by Chairman, Civil 


Supplies Management Board, Rangoon.* 
Ceylon 
Tents, green canvas, including 300 


officers’ 13 x 23 feet double-fly tents 
with 200 matching outer-flys and 350 
laborers’ 13 x 26 feet double-fly tents 
with 250 matching outer-flys; bid dead- 
line December 2; generators, 35, includ- 
ing twelve 6-kilovolt-ampere, fifteen 12- 
kilovolt-ampere, and eight 30-kilovolt- 
ampere, December 5. Bids should be 
submitted to Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Lands and Development, 
P. O. Box 500, Colombo.* 

Steel cabinets; 12 one-drawer, 40 two- 
drawer, 40 three-drawer, and 500 four- 
drawer, foolscap size; 50 three-shelf 
cabinets with double door, size 72 x 36 x 
18 inches; bids invited until December 
16 by Chairman, Tender Board, Minis- 
try of Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo. 
Bid documents may be obtained from 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C.* 

Gauze absorbent, 1,500,000 yards, san- 
itary towels, 7,000 gross, and wadding 
cellulose, 100,000 pounds; bids invited 
until December 30.* 

Medical products, including 40,000 
bottles liquid dextrose, 30,000 bottles 
sterile dextrose solution, 200,000 am- 
poules injection procaine and adrenalin, 
2,000 vials cortisone acetate, 40,000 vials 
multidose Vitamin B Complex, and 
20,000 tubes ethyl chloride, December 
30.* 

Bids invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Health, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo. 

Tender forms for items listed under 
“medical products” may be obtained 
from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wy- 
oming Avenue, NW., Washington 8, 
DR: S. 


El Salvador 


Electrocardiograph, 1, bid deadline 
October 30, tender No. 249; laundry 
machinery, daily capacity 1,100 pounds 
dry clothes, November 4, tender No. 


/ 





251; laundry machinery, daily capacity 
600 pounds dry clothes, November 4, 
tender No. 252. Bids invited by La 
Proveeduria General de la Republica, 
San Salvador.* 


Greece 


Copper wire, 7,000 kilogram, 3 milli- 
meter, pure electrolytic; telephone in- 
sulators, 2,500, porcelain, type R. M. II; 
insulator brackets, 2,500; telephone sets, 
20, magnetic, desk-type; telephone bat- 
teries, 20, 4-volt, motorcycle- or auto- 
mobile-type; telephone center, 50-line, 
automatic. 

Bids invited until November 12 by 
Greek State Railways, 56 Panepisti- 
miou Street, Athens, referring to Ten- 
der No. 659.* 


Insulating material, including sleev- 
ing, tape, rods, sheets, fish paper; bids 
invited by State Procurement Service, 
56 E. Venizelos Avenue, Athens, refer- 
ring to Tender No. 637.* 

Artificial teeth, 10,000 sets; bids in- 
vited until November 20 by Institute 
of Social Insurance, 19 Hippokratous 
Street, Athens.* 

Telephone cable, 8,000 meters, under- 
ground, 0.6 millimeter; bids invited 
until November 18 by General Air Staff 
Procurement, Dept. O., Stadium Street, 
Athens.* 

Fertilizer, 250 metric tons, soluble 


plant-food concentrates, bids invited 
until November 20; milk-processing 
machinery, including equipment for 


milk-collection, milk-delivery, making 
cheese, making butter, condensing milk, 
refrigeration, steam production, and can 
making, capacity, 10 tons per 8 hours, 
November 18. Bids invited by Greek 
Agricultural Bank, 23 Venizelos_Street, 
Athens.* 

Electrical substations, supply and 
erection of three 150/15-kilovolt, and 
supply of equipment for another sub- 
station; bids invited until November 13 
by the Public Power Corporation, 5 
Loukianou Street, Athens, Greece. 

Information on the milk-processing 
machinery and electrical substation 
may be obtained from the Greek For- 
eign Trade Administration, 2211 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Housing Project 
Planned in Sudan 


Bids for the supply and erection of 
100 to 200 prefabricated houses in 
Khartoum, by the second quarter of 
1959, are invited by Adbel Salam Aboul 
Ela, Aboul Ela Estates Co., Ltd., Khar- 
toum, Sudan. Seventy-five percent of the 
houses are to have 2 bedrooms and 1% 
baths; 20 percent, 3 bedrooms and 2% 
baths; and 5 percent, 4 bedrooms and 
2% baths. 


Supplier will be responsible for erec- 
tion of the houses and should provide 
skeleton. crew and supervise construc- 
tion of foundations by local firms. 
Building materials and supplies for the 
project, except perhaps cement, are not 
available locally. 


The houses should be designed for a 
tropical climate with daily tempera- 
tures up to 120 degrees, a minimum 
seasonal temperature of 70 degrees, 
and yearly rainfall of 6 to 8 inches. 

Dollars for the project reportedly 
will be available for total costs against 
a confirmed letter of credit. A World 
Trade Directory report on the company 
mentioned is available to qualified U. S. 
firms from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $1 a copy. 






















































Kaolin, Pipe Plants 
Scheduled in Ceylon 


Tender documents reportedly are be- 
ing prepared for construction of a kao- 
lin factory at Boralesgamuwa by the 
Ceylon Ceramics Corporation. 

The plant is to-have an initial capac- 
ity of 1,500 tons of refined kaolin and 
4,000 tons of filler grade a year, out- 
put to be used in making ceramics, 
dusting insecticides, textiles, and paper 
products. . 

Specifications will include installa- 
tion of the plant and engineering work, 
but tenders for construction of the 
building, will be received separately. 

Ceramics Corporation which is lo- 
cated at 110 General's Lake Road, Co- 
lombo, also is making plans for estab- 
lishment of a glazed-pipe factory. 





U. S. Companies .. . 
(Continued from page 9) 
Guatemala 


Construction of 6 highway bridges in 
the Department of Huehuetenango—1 
of reinforced concrete, 4 of structural 
steel, 1 to be a combination of both 
materials; sizes of spans in structures 
vary from 12 to 65 meters. 

Bids invited until October 30 by the 
Ministry of Finance, Departamento de 
Bienos Nacionales, Lictiaciones y Asun- 
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tos Alemanes, 3a. Calle 


Zona 1, Guatemala.* 


“a” 3-49, 


India 


Passenger elevators, 3; bids invited 
until November 27 by Chief Engineer, 
Madras Port Trust, Madras. Tender 
documents may be obtained for $3.15 
a set from Deputy Chief Accounts Offi- 
cer at that address. 

Copy of specifications can be seen at 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Iran 


Water pumping stations, 3, supply 
and installation of pumping equipment 
at Persian Gulf port cities of Khorram- 
shahr and Bandar Shahpour; bids to 
be submitted by December 1 to Kamp- 
sax, 66 Avenue Kouchk, Tehran. Docu- 
ments may be obtained from that of- 
fice for $13. 

Inquiries concerning technical ques- 
tions should be addressed to Kampsax, 
Dagmarhus, Copenhagen V. Denmark, 


Iraq 


Construction of houses, 35, at Shah- 
razoor, Mussayib, and Latifiyah proj- 
ects; bids invited until November 15 
by Development Board, Ministry of 
Development, Baghdad. Bid documents 
available at $5.60 for the Shahrazoor 
project and $8.40 for the Mussayib and 
Latifiyah projects from the Directorate 
General of Legal Affairs and Contracts, 
Ministry of Development. 

Tires, 221, various commercial sizes, 
bid date November 9; medical supplies, 
assorted, November 5; bids invited by 
Central Purchasing Board, Baghdad. 
Bid documents may be obtained from 
that authority for $1.40 a set.* 

Rolled steel joists, 1,000, half 7 x 4 
inches x 36 feet and half 7 x 4 inches x 
30 feet, November 1; electrical mate- 
rials including 1,500 porcelain insulators, 
2,000 pairs of galvanized shackle straps, 
1,000 street-lighting lanterns, and 100 
operating rods, November 1; electrical 
materials including 2,000 G. I. stay- 
rods, 2,000 G. I. stayplates, 10 tons gal- 
vanized staywire, 50 draw-vices, 50 line- 
man’s blocks, and 1,000 galvanized 
ragged bolts, November 1; electrical 
materials including 3,000 yards 660-volt 
cable and 6 joint boxes, November 1; 
iron and brass weights, 14,000, various 
sizes, November 1, 


Bid documents can be obtained from 
the Directorate General of Municipali- 
ties, Baghdad, for $5.60 a set, except 
that specifications for the iron and 
brass weights will be provided for 
$2.80. Bids are to be submitted to the 
same authority.* 


New Zealand 


Intake gates and frames for power 
project, Ohakuri, bids invited until No- 
vember 4; bulkhead crane, 1, 10-ton 
electric traveling, for power project, 








January 29, 1959. Bids invited by Sec. 
retary, Tenders Board, Ministry of 
Works, Box 8015, Government Buijg. 
ings, P. O. Wellington.* 

Copper cable, 60 miles, P.V.C. covereg 
hard-drawn aerial; bids invited unt 
October 30 by Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Wellington, C.1.* 

Switchgear, 500 MVA, 11,000-vo}- 
bids invited until November 18 by See. 
retary, Tenders Committee, New Zea. 
land Electricity Department, Welling. 
ton.* 


Pakistan 


Air-conditioning equipment supply 
and installation in radio-receiving gta. 
tion; bids invited until October 29 by 
Purchase Coordinating Officer, Posts 
and Telegraphs Directorate General, 
Block No. 23, Pakistan Secretariat, 
Karachi.* 

Pharmaceutical products and X-ray 
chemicals, various quantities, bid dead. 
line October 29. Wired glass, 750 sheets, 
Georgian wired cast, 2 feet 6 inches x] 
foot 6 inches x % inch, bid date Novem. 
ber 3; holders for mapping indentors’ 


Crowquil steel pins, 50 each, water-color | 
boxes, 15 dozen, and water-color cakes, 


210 dozen, November 3; steel forgings, 
90 tons, November 6; X-ray materials, 
November 10. 


Bids invited by Government of Pak. | 


istan, Department of Supply and De. 
velopment, Chittagong.* 


Paraguay 


Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, large assortment; bids 


de Bienes, Ministerio de Salud Publica 
y Bienestar Social, Asuncion.* 
Central air-conditioning equipment, 
supply and installation, in a new 9- 
story, 171l-room hotel being built in 
downtown Asuncion. Bids mays be sub- 
mitted until November 29 to the Diree- 
tor General, Instituto de Prevision 
Social, Asuncion. Specifications are 
available for about $12 from that office, 


Union of South Africa 


Telephone switchboards, 9, central 
battery, B. P. O. pattern, bid deadline 
November 5; switchboard, low-tension, 
5 panel, 10 M.V.A., 400-volt, November 
5; joint sleeves, 80,000 7/32 inch diam- 
eter, for 150 and 200 pound per mile 
copper wire, November 5; radio beacon, 
1, M.F., with 2 transmitters and 1 con- 
trol unit, with tools and spare parts, 
November 21, 

Copper wire, 392,500 feet, for over- 
head track and 52,000 pounds for drop 
pers, bid deadline November 7; piston 
and valve rings, 24,700, November 14; 
springs, including 293,000 brake springs, 
1,100 drawgear springs, and 900 brake 
release springs, November 14. 

Bids invited by Chairman of the Ten- 
der Board, -South African Railways, 
P. O. Box 7784, Johannesburg.*® 
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NATO Workin Italy 
Open to U. S. Firms 


A new project in Italy, estimated to 
cost a total of $216,000, has been opened 
to U. S. bidders under the international 

petitive bidding procedure of the 
North -Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has reported. 


“Located at Falconara Airbase, An- 
cona, the project consists of concrete 
yements, crash and fire buildings, 
control buildings, warehouses, internal 
roads and sewage, and fencing. 


Firms interested in bidding on this 
project should submit their applications 
pefore November 6 to Ministero Difesa- 
Aeronautica, Direzione General De- 
manio, Ufficio Studi, 1 Sezione, Viale 
Castro Pretorio, Rome. Information on 
their qualifications should be enclosed 
on the prescribed form which is obtain- 
able on request from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms not already certified to par- 
ticipate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro- 
gram available from that Division. 





Import Opportunities 
In Yugoslavia Reported 


Two additional import opportunities 
have been reported by the U. S. Trade 
Mission to Yugoslavia (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct, 20, p. 12). 

Yugodrvo-Rudnik, 3 Trg. Republike, 
Belgrade, wishes to export through 
agents wickerwork, baskets, and sim- 
ilar woven products to all areas of the 
United States, except New York City. 

Djuro Salaj, 19 J. Babunski Street, 
Nis, Serbia, wishes to export direct, 
pipes and fittings of nonferrous metal 
fancy goods, particularly copper pipe 
and wire, 

Yugodrvo-Rudnik was inadvertently 
reported in the earlier article as wish- 
ing to export pipes and fittings. 


Pakistan Wants Catalogs 
On Electrical Fixtures 


Pakistan’s Public Works Department 
is interested in receiving catalogs and 
literature from U. S. manufacturers of 
incandescent and flourescent lamps and 
light fixtures. The Department, how- 
ever, is unable, at present, to furnish 

ils concerning its requirements. 

Information should be sent to the 
Executive Engineer, Central E/M Divi- 
sion, Pakistan Public Works Depart- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Karachi. 
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Ireland Directory Lists 
Products, Exporters 


The 1958 edition of their annual 
directory has been published by 
Irish Exporters Association, 18 
Merrion Row, Dublin, Ireland. 

Commodities and their export- 
ers are listed by main groups, 
such as apparel, beer and spirits, 
provisions, paper products, tex- 
tiles, etc., in this 72-page publica- 
tion. 

A copy of the directory is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Department’s Field Offices. 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAPAAA APPA PIPII NII 


Textile-Finishing Equipment 
Wanted by Mill in Pakistan 


The Adamjee Cotton Textile Mill, lo- 
cated near Karachi, is interested in ob- 
taining bids for textile-finishing equip- 
ment, including a complete plant with 
a capacity for printing 20,000 yards of 
cotton fabrics up to 60-inches wide in 
8 hours, a large compressor, and other 
machinery. 


Bids should be addressed to Adamjee 
Cotton Textile Mill, attention: Mr. C. 
Powell, manager, Landhi, Karachi No. 
22, and should include quotations, de- 
livery period, and brochures of machin- 
ery. No deadline has been announced, 
but it is expected that bidding will be 
closed about the end of November. 

A list of the machinery to be pur- 
chased is available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Bid Documents on Indian 
Project Now Available 


Prospective suppliers of statie capaci- 
tators for 4 receiving stations at Bom- 
bay may now request copies of bid doc- 
uments from the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, Cost of the docu- 
ments is $3.15 a set. 

The Bombay Electric Supply and 
Transport Undertaking (BEST) also 
has announced that if bidders are un- 
able to quote firm prices, they may in- 
dicate “supplementary basics.” 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 6, page 10. 





U. S. imports of silk fabrics, apparel, 
and related manufactures rose to $58.4 
million in 1957, up from $51.5 million 
imported in 1956.—WTIS, part 3, No. 
58-24. 
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Syria Invites Bids 
For Steel Lighters 


Latakia Port Company, a Syrian 
Government Agency, is inviting bids for 
supply and delivery of 15 steel lighters, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce has reported. 

The lighters are to be used for trans- 
porting goods between ships and quay- 


_side. Ten are to have 125- to 150-ton 


capacity and five are to have 100-ton 
capacity. The Company reserves the 
right to increase or decrease the num- 
ber of lighters by as much as 25 per- 
cent. 


Bids should comprise bank guarantee 
for provisional deposit of about $43,800; 
drawings, catalogs, and technical speci- 
fications; documents proving ability of 
bidder; and schedule of global price and 
price analysis. 


Payment will be made as follows: 40 
percent on signing agreement against 
bank guarantee; 50 percent upon de- 
livery or lighters ready for service; and 
10 percent within 3 months after de- 
livery, if seaworthiness is proved. 


Supplier will receive the following 
tax exemptions: Customs, state, and 
municipal fees on imported machinery, 
instruments, and material and business 
tax and income tax on commercial, in- 
dustrial, and noncommercial profits. 

Bids should be submitted by noon, 
November 11, to The Latakia Port 
Company, Latakia, Sygia. 


U.A.R. Plans To Buy Food 
Products, Vitamins, Wax 


The Department of Commerce has 
been informed by the Embassy of the 
United Arab Republic in Washington 
that the U. A. R. is seeking to purchase 
the following items in the U.S. market: 


Haricot beans, similar to the Egyp- 
tian and Sudanese type; lentils and 
lentil soup; canned vegetables (peas, 
string beans, spinach, etc.); tea and 
dried milk; canned corn beef; vitamins 
—A, B12, C, and niacin; paraffin wax; 
barley; and cheese. 





Details concerning the items to be 
purchased may be obtained from the 
Embassy, Commercial Bureau, 2215 
Wyoming Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
) + et od 





Paraguay Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for supply of bot- 
tling machinery in Paraguay has been 
extended from September 30 to Octo- 
ber 30 by the Administracion Para- 
guaya del Alcohol, 


This bid opportunity was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly August 18, 
page 26. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Specialties 
Italy 


Photo Agency Rossini (photographic 
news and advertising agency), 3 Via 
Caboto, Turin, wighes to export direct 
publicity sketches and designs, and 
fashion, news, and advertising photo- 
graphs. 





Animal Hair and Horns 


Egypt 


The Hellenic Expert Co. of Cairo 
(export merchant), P. O. Box 232, 
Cairo, wishes to export direct or through 
agent goat, buffalo, and camel hair; also 
hoofs and horns. 


Automotive Parts 


France 


Ets. E. Trupheme SA. (manufac- 
turer, exporter of automobile parts), 
77 Rue Anatole France, Levallois- 
Perret (Seine), wishes to export direct 
and preferably through agent pinions, 
pistons, motor linings, trapezoidal belts, 
and cast couplings, especially parts for 
French automobiles. 


Chemicals 

Spain 

Criaderos Minerales y Derivados, 
S. A. (CRIMIDESA) (mine operator; 
manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 


Hileras 4, Madrid, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 100 metric tons 
monthly of pure anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate, reported to be pure photographic 
quality (99.9% Na,SO,), Centesimal 
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composition: Acid residues 0.018; metal- 
lic oxides 0.015; alkalinoferrous 0.07; 


NaCl 0.003; FeO, 0.009; Na.SO, 99.9; 
pH 7.4. 
Dolls 
Belgium 
Karel. Morren (manufacturer), 14 


Square Marguerite, Brussels, wishes to 
export handmade folklore dolls, Photo- 
graphs available. 


Foodstuffs 


Italy 


Industrie Alimentari Witt, s.a.s. (man- 
ufacturer of meat and vegetable cubes 
and sauces), Via Gustavo Modena 37, 
Milan, wishes to export direct or through 
agent 30,000 jars monthly (140 gr. net 
each) of sauces for spaghetti, rice, 
meat, etc. 


Morocco 


Andre Labriet et Joseph baurel 
(broker), 5 Rue Puissesseau, Casablanca, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent or broker approximately 100 
metric tons monthly of fresh, canned, 
frozen, smoked, and/or dried fish. 


Fuel Injection Equipment 


Italy 


O.M.A.P., Officine Meccaniche di Alta 
Precisione, s.p.a. (manufacturer of fuel 
injection equipment for diesel motors; 
diesel equipment and controls for in- 
jection equipment repair shops), Via S. 
Eufemia 106-E, Brescia, wishes to ex- 
port direct fuel injection equipment for 
diesel ‘motors. Catalogs and pricelist 
available.* 


Furniture 


Italy 


STYLE di Ponziani Baldi (exporter 
and retailer), 11/R Lungarno Guicciar- 
dini, Florence, wishes to export direct 
high-quality lacquered and hand-painted 
furniture of all periods and styles, in- 
cluding 18th century, Venetian, French, 
Tuscan, ete. 


Greeting Cards 


Union of South Africa 


Apollo Products (manufacturing pub- 
lisher), 1106 Regis House, Adderley St., 
or P. O. Box 4591, Capetown, wishes 
to export direct color prints of South 
African scenes and subjects, including 
animals, and natives, as greeting cards 
and suitable for framing—sizes from 4” 
x 6” to 14” x 18” of colored area— 
larger prints on good cartridge paper. 
Industrial Equipment 
Belgium 

Bureau Technique Jean Denis (con- 
sulting engineer), 43 chaussee de Char- 
leroi, Brussels, seeks U. S. representa- 


tive well introduced in the field of 
heat exchangers and economizers for 





World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports j 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
* viduals mentioned in the World | 
Trade Leads and Investment Op. 
portunities departments of For. 
= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
= able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
= will be prepared on request— 
* through the Commercial Intelli- 
* gence Division, Bureau of Foreign | 
= Commerce, U. S. Department of 
* Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 7 
; for $1 each. The reports also may ¥ 
be obtained through the Depart. 7 
ment’s Field Offices. a 

Requests for these reports § 
should include the names and ad. 7 
dresses of the firms or individ. © 






uals. i 
- The information given in a 7 
~ World Trade Directory report 7 
~ usually includes lines of goods © 
handled, operation methods, size © 
of business, capital, sales volume, © 
trade and financial reputation, and © 
other pertinent business informa- © 
tion. ( 
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steam generating plants, oil refineri®s, 
etc. Mr. Jean-Pierre Denis, managing 
director, is in the United States to ap- 
point an agent and may be reached 
c/o Leon G. Rucquoi & Associates, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. (Also, see announcement under 
Foreign Visitors.) 


Sweden 


Ramlosabrunns Mekaniska Verkstad 
Aktiebolag, Halsingborg (manufacturer, 
exporter), Brunnsvagen 69, Ramlosa- 
brunn, wishes to export direct dumpers 
described as 3-wheel truck for concrete, 
stone, and similar goods. Illustrated and 
descriptive leaflet in Swedish available* 


Instruments, Scientific 


England 


W. R. Prior & Co., Ltd. manufac- 
turer, exporter of scientific and optical 
instruments), London Rd., Bishop's 
Stortford, Herts., wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent in New York 
high-quality scientific instruments, in- 
cluding stereoscopic binocular micro- 
scopes, research, laboratory, and stu- 
dent model microscopes, microscope 
lamps, and micromanipulators. Catalog 
available.* 


Machinery, Precision 


Switzerland 

S.A.D.A.M.E.L., Societe Anonyme des 
Appareils de Mesure et de Laboratoire 
(manufacturer, exporter), 150 Jardin- 
jiere, La Chaux-de-Fonds, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent specialized 
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in the sale of small tools, machinery 
for the watch industry, and precision 
machinery of all kinds, to handle the 
distribution of these commodities. 


Medicinal Specialties 


Italy 
KELEMATA (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter of medicinal specialties), 
46 Via Berthollet, Turin, wishes to ex- 
direct a special phytoterapic laxa- 
tive preparation, described as a pharma- 
ceutical specialty, produced in tablets 
of gram 0.30 each. 


Novelties 
India 
Mela Ram Charan Dass_ (export 


merchant), 81 Netaji Subhas Rd., Cal- 
cutta 1, wishes to export direct toys, 
ivory and plastic goods, and other 
household novelties. 


Nursery Stock 


France 

Camille Aubry (producer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 21 Rue Brisson, Niort, Deux- 
Sevres, wishes to export preferably di- 
rect but will consider through agent, 
canary seeds, millet sprays (Anjou and 
Bourgogne), dried beans, chicory, and 
lettuce, violet clover and other types 
ef fodder grass; also flower bulbs, and 


selected vegetable seeds for kitchen 
gardens. 
Etablissement MHorticole Leon Pin 


(grower and exporter), Saint-Genis- 
Laval (Rhone), wishes to export direct 
or through agent good-quality rose 
trees, fruit trees, tulips, hyacinths, and 
gladiolas. Leaflet available.* 


Nuts 
France 
Raoul Chabrelie (Selecta Fruits) 
(walnut grower, wholesaler and ex- 
porter), Condat-sur-Vezere, Dordogne, 


wishes to export direct or through agent 
good-quality shelled and unshelled wal- 
nuts from the Bordeaux region; also 
crushed and processed walnut shells for 
use in the plastic and other industries. 


Olive Oil 

Haly 

Stabilimenti Di Rao (producer and 
exporter), 25 Via Catania, Siracusa, 


Sicily, wishes to export direct approxi- 
mately 39,626 gal. monthly of refined 
Italian olive oil—acidity belown 1%. 


Libya 

Societa Agricola Libica Sorman (re- 
finer and exporter), P. O. Box 384, 
Tripoli, wishes to export through agent 
125 metric tons of refined olive oil— 
oil acidity: 1%, max. 1.5%, of oleic acid. 
Detailed specifications available.* 


School Supplies 

France 

Editions A. Rossignol (S.A.) (pub- 
lisher, wholesaler, exporter), Boule- 
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vard Gambetta, Montmorillon, Vienne, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
illustrated pedagogic documentation in 
French or in English, material for col- 
lective teaching of history, geography, 
anatomy, etc., for use in elementary 
schools, including wall and desk maps, 
diagrams, charts, pictures, and related 
articles in color. Samples available.* 
(Correspondence should be .addressed: 
c/o Mr. Audinot.) 


Speed-Reduction Gears 
Italy 


G. Elli, Riduttori Seites, s.r.l. (manu- 
facturer of speed reducers, gear motors, 
gear boxes, flexible couplings), Via 
Candiarff 60/7, Milan, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 200 monthly 
of worm-gear reducers and parallel 
shaft helical-gear reducers. Lilustrated 
and descriptive literature available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Building Materials 





Germany 
Erich Roth G.m.b.H. (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), 399 Heilbronner 


Strasse, Stuttgart-Feuerbach, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 


building insulation, roofing (plastic, 
fibrated, etc.) interior finish boards, etc. 
Clothing 
Ghana 

Bhojsons & Co. (Ghana) Ltd, (im- 
porter, general merchant), D 959/3 


Knutsford Ave., P. O. Box 1531, Accra, 
wishes to purchase direct inner and 
outerwear in cotton, rayon, wool, da- 
cron, nylon, etc., for men, women, and 
children. Firm is seeking a regular 
U. S. source of supply for readymade 
clothing to supplement Indian and Hong 
Kong lines already handled. 


Fertilizers 


Brazil 

Cooperativa Agricola de Cotia (im- 
porting distributor for its 5,846 mem- 
bers), 2539 Rua Cardeal Aroverde 
(Caixa Postal 11020), Sao Paulo, wishes 
to purchase direct potassium muriate, 
amonium sulfate, potassium sulfate, nor- 
mal and triple superphospate. 


Furs , 


Germany 


Otto. Franke (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, fur- 
rier), 66-68 Niddastrasse, Frankfurt/ 
Main, wishes to purchase direct mus- 
quash, medium, small, and kid in a 
good blue quality. 


Household Appliances 


El Salvador ‘ 


Gabay Gun & Cia. (importing dis- 
tributor, also manufacturer, and whole- 
saler/retailer), la, Avenida Norte No. 
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1958 Swedish Export 
Directory Issued 


The 40th edition of the Swedish 
Export Directory for 1958 has 
been issued by the General Export 
Association of Sweden, 

This publication lists manufac- 
turers and exporters under com- 
modity headings in general classi- 
fications, such as metals, machin- 
ery, forest products, chemicals, 
etc. Other sections provide. infor- 
mation on export-import statistics, 
trademarks, shipping lines, air 
services, forwarding agents, ma- 
rine and export credit insurance 
companies, banks, consulting engi- 
neers, patent brokers, contracting 
and prospecting firms, and barter 
and transit trading companies. * 

A copy of the Directory is avail- 
able for review in the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington ; 
25, D. C., or it may be purchased 
for about $6 from the Association, 
Vasagatan 12, Stockholm. 


00.444044444044004444000000070 


217, San Salvador, wishes to purchase 
direct or seeks. agency for high-quality 
line of refrigerators, freezers, and wash- 
ing machines. Firm wishes to expand its 
sales through acquisition of a basic 
line of household durables to comple- 
ment its present coverage in sewing 
machines, furniture, lamps, glassware, 
and textiles. 


Industrial Machinery 
Pakistan 

Fateh Mohd Ismail & Co. (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 12 Khatau Mar- 
ket No. 2, Karachi 2, wishes to pur- 
chase direct machinery for manufac- 
ture of naphthol dyes, production capac- 
ity of about 90 tons per annum, as well 
as securing technical assistance in the 
production of this commodity. 


Sweden 


AB. Nafveqvarns Bruk (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler of seaming and fold- 
ing machinery for graphical industry), 
Navekvarn, wishes to purchase direct 


and seeks agency for saw chain filing 
machines. 


Insecticides 
Brazil 

Cooperativa Agricola de Cotia (im- 
porting distributor for its 5,846 mem- 
bers), 2539 Rua Cardeal Arcoverde, Sao 
Paulo, wishes to purchase direct in- 


secticides, including maneb, zineb, and 
nabam. 


Medical, Surgical Instruments 
Colombia 


Dotaciones. Medicas, Ltda. (importer, 
wholesaler, distributor), Carrera 5 No. 
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8-3, Cali, Valle, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and seeks agency for medical 
equipment and surgical instruments in 
general, Catalogs and pricelist required 
by firm. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Hong Kong 

Poinsard and Veyret, S. A. (import- 
ing distributor), 39 Carnarvon Road, 
Kowloon, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for pharmaceutical speci- 
alities. 


Photographs 
Italy 


Photo Agency Rossini (producer of 
fashion, news, and advertisement photo- 
graphs, publicity designs; wholesaler 
retailer), 3 Via Caboto, Turin, wishes to 
purchase direct photographs from Amer- 
ican agencies, 


Plastic Products 


Germany 


Seifen- Puls, Seifen - Spezialgeschaefte 
Wilhelm Puls (importer, wholesaler), 
32 Parkstrasse, Osnabrueck, wishes to 
purchase direct plastic products, in- 
cluding bathroom articles, bowls, bas- 
kets table covers, clothes bags, babies’ 
utensils, aprons, etc. Quantity: Orders 
of approximately 5,000 DM value per 
item, or up to 100,000 pieces per item 
a year. 


Whiskey Casks 


Union of South Africa 


F. S. Smit & Co. (manufacturer of 
wooden containers, wholesaler, retailer), 
Lyons St., Suider Paarl, Cape, wishes 
to purchase direct 10,000 annually of 
best-quality de charred once-used Amer- 
ican whiskey casks. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Agricultural Equipment 


Venezuela 


Wimco C. A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer's agent, commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer), 167 Avenida 
Mexico, Aptdo. 9261, Caracas, seeks 
agency for distribution of all types of 
equipment and articles for cattle-raising, 
dairying, poultry farming, beekeeping, 
horticulture, and agriculture in general, 





Arms, Ammunition 


Pakistan 

Pakistan Corp., Ltd, (importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant), 106 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., Mcleod Rd., 
Karachi 2, seeks agency for arms and 
ammunition, Catalogs and pricelists de- 
sired. 


Chemicals 


Venezuela 
Murphy Corp. of Venezuela C.A. 
(manufacturer's agent), Edificio Cara- 
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bobo, Parque Carabobo, Aptdo. 3233, 
Caracas, seeks exclusive agency on a 
commission basis of animal feed sup- 
plements, calcium phosphates, titanium 
dioxide, stearic acid, fats, oils, waxes, 
toluol (toluene), methyl ethyl ketone, 
and xylol (xylene), 


Communication Equipment 


Pakistan 

Pakistan Corp. Ltd, (importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant), 106 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Mcleod Rd., 
Karachi 2, seeks agency for signals and 
wireless equipment, including dry bat- 
teries, telecommunication switchboards, 
battery chargers, and loud-speaking 
equipment. 


Confectionery 
Canada 


Peninsula Distributors (manufacturer's 


agents), 157 Lock St., P. O. Box 29, 
Merritton, Ontario, seeks agency in 
smallwares and giftwares than can be 
sold through drug, grocery, gift, and 
variety stores. 


Construction Machinery 


Italy 


Sobrino, s.p.a. (importing distributor), 
16 Via Meravigli, Milan, seeks agency 
for mining and road construction ma- 
chinery, excavators, and cranes, 


Containers, Glass 


Venezuela 


Lehrmann & Solino Sucrs, (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), Avenida Prin- 
cipal San Agustin del Sur 3, Aptdo, 
1972, Caracas, seeks agency for dis- 
tribution of glass bottles and glass 
containers in general for storage and 
packing of chemicals. 


Venezuela 


Ingenierta de Combustion C.A. (import- 
ing distributor, commission merchant), 
Primera Calle Ciudad Industrial Catia, 
Aptdo. 5255 Este, Caracas, seeks agen- 
cy for distribution of internal combus- 
tion engine spare parts. ~ 


OPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP EPP EEE EEE A 


Panama Calls for Bids 
To Build Hospital 


Bids are invited for construc- 
tion of a 9-story, 260-bed hospital 
in Panama by the Caja de Seguro 
Social. 

Estimated to cost $2 million, 
the hospital is scheduled for com- 
pletion in September 1960. Bids 
wilt be received until December 
10. 


PRPAPPPPPPPPPEPPPPPEEEAEPEAEIIPAAAS 


Furs 
Germany 
Otto Franke (importer, exporter 


wholesaler, commission merthant, fyp. 
rier), 66-68 Niddastrasse, Frankfuyrt/ 
Main, seeks agency for musquash, ecelot, 


Giftware 
Canada 


Peninsula Distributors (m anufac. 
turer’s agent), 157 Lock St., P. O. Box 
29, Marritton, Ontario, seeks agency 
for smallwares and giftwares that can 
be sold through drug, grocery, gift, and 
variety stores. 


Hardware 
Venezuela 


Importadora Pedro Cucchiara—*Fey. 
reteria Todos Novedades” (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), 


seeks agency for distribution of all 
hardware lines. 


Industrial Machinery 
Mexico 


Erie Schwarz (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 5 de Mayo No, 
61 Desp. 305, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
agency for light machinery, and indus- 
trial raw materials, including chemical 
products for the paint and plastic in- 
dustries, 


Iron and Steel Products 


Egypt 

Alfred A. Pensa (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 115 Sharia 
El Gomhouria, Cairo, seeks agency for 
the United Arab Republic from a U. §. 
firm, preferably a manufacturer inter- 
ested in participating in Government 
adjudications and for the trade, supply 


of high-pressure cast iron and _ steel 
tubes. 
Locomotives 
Pakistan 

Pakistan Corp., Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant) 106 


Cotton Exchange Bldg., McLeod Rd. 
Karachi 2, seeks agency for diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, 


Plastic Products 


Sweden 


Harald Swedberg AB (manufacturer's 
agent), Dobelnsgatan 16-A, Stockholm, 
seeks agency for sete of mirrors and 
brushes made of plastic. 


Venezuela 
Lamp-O-Lux C.A. (importer, manu- 
facturer), San Rafael a Blasinas 15, 


Sarria, Aptdo. 2952, Caracas, seeks 
agency for distribution of plastic prod- 
ucts for use in assembly of lighting 
fixtures. Firm is manufacturer of light- 
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ing fixtures for. domestic, office, indus- 
trial and street illumination. 


Plumbing Supplies 


Venezuela 

Importadora Pedro Cucchiara—‘Fer- 
reteria Todo Novedades” (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), Ave- 
nida Sucre No. 2, Los Dos Caminos, 
Caracas, seeks agency for distribution 
of plumbing supplies and material. 


Tools 

Germany 

Johann Schatz (manufacturer's 
agent), 11 Emilienstrasse, Wuppertal- 


Barmen, seeks agency on a commission 
basis for electrical and pneumatic tools 
for industry and mining. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 

Kelvin J. R. Becker, representing 
Warburton, Franki (Melb.) Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of small transformers, com- 
mercial refrigerator cabinets; importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), 380 Bourke St., 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
commercial refrigeration cabinet plants, 
and in meeting dealers who handle these 
products. He seeks technical informa- 
tion on these items. Scheduled to arrive 
November 10 via San Francisco for a 
4- to 5-week visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Hotel Leamington, 10th St. & 3d Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

Keith Murray Clayton, representing 
Lynas Motors Pty., Ltd. (retailer auto- 
motive supplies), 960 Hay St., Perth, 
is interested in automobile wholesaling, 
and seeks technical information on 
planning of spare parts departments, 
and sales procedures in connection with 
spare parts. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 11 via San Francisco for a 1-month 
visit, U. S. address: c/o Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Itinerary: Minneapolis (Nov. 16 to 23), 
Kansas City, Mo. (Nov. 25), Oklahoma 


City (Nov. 27), Albuquerque (Nov. 29), 
Las Vegas (Dec, 2), and Los Angeles 
(Dec. 4 to 5). 


Warick Duval Neely, representing 
Commonwealth General Assurance Corp. 
Ltd., 202 Adelaide Terrace, Perth, is 
interested in all classes of insurance, 
and seeks technical information on sales 
and administration, both internal and 
field, simplified methods’ of selling, and 
office procedures. Scheduled to arrive 
November 11 via San Francisco for a 
1-month visit. U. S. address: c/o Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Itinerary: Minneapolis (Nov. 16 
to 23), Kansas City, Mo, (Nov. 25), 
Oklahoma City (Nov. 27), Albuquerque 
(Nov, 29), Las Vegas (Dec. 2), and 
Los Angeles (Dec. 4 to 5). 

David E. Seale, representing Email 
Ltd., Joynton Ave., Waterloo, is inter- 
ested in air conditioning, refrigeration, 
and heating, and in their application and 
distribution. Was scheduled to arrive 
October 10 via San Francisco for a 9- 
week visit. U. S. address: c/o J. Booker 


Westinghouse International Ltd. 40 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Staunton (Va.), Boston, 
West Hartford (Conn.), Buffalo, 


Chicago, Des Moines, and Los Angeles. 


Maurice Edward Walsh, representing 
Walsh’s (retailer of men’s wear), 707 
Hay St., Perth, is interested in import- 
ing and retailing of men’s and boys’ 
clothing, and seeks technical informa- 
tion on retail merchandising procedures. 
Scheduled to arrive November 11 via 
San Francisco for a 1-month visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn. Itinerary: 
Minneapolis (Nov. 16 to 23), Kansas 
City, Mo. (Nov. 25), Oklahoma City 
(Nov. 27), Albuquerque (Nov. 29), Las 
Vegas (Dec. 2), and Los Angeles (Dec. 
4 to 5). 


Belgium 


Jean-Pierre Denis, Managing Director, 
Bureau Technique Jean Denis (consult- 
ing engineers; manufacturer’ of econo- 
mizers, warm-air generators, heaters), 
43 Chaussee de Charleroi, Brussels, is 
interested in appointing an agent for 
the sale of a new type of heat exchanger 
and economizer for steam-generating 
plants and oil refineries. Presently visit- 
ing in the United States and will re- 


Seasonal Patterns 
of United States 
Travel Abroad : 


1956 and First Half of 1957 =. 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent 
ef Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


October 27, 1958 


An analysis of quarterly periods of 
. S. oversea travel, giving detailed 
data for selected areas on 


number of travelers 
purpose of trip 
means of transportation 
. other travel factors 
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main through November. U. S. address: 
c/o Leon G. Rucquoi & Associates Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Itinerary is not known. (See 
also Import Trade Opportunity—Indus- 
trial Equipment.) 


England 


J. G. Cooper, Commerical. Manager, 
H. Frost & Co., Ltd, (manufacturer of 
electromechanical appliances and de- 
vices), Fieldgate, Walsall, Staffs, is 
interested in investigating business 
potential for the sale of electrical de- 
mestic appliances and electric motors 
from 1/120 hp. to % hp. Scheduled to 
arrive November 11 via San Francisco 
for a 4-week visit. U. S. address: c/o 
E. J. Stanley, Rm. 2206, 52 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago, 

Michael Harry, representing Pressed 
Steel Co., Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, is in- 
terested in surveying the American pat- 
tern of trading and trends in consumer 
durable goods. Was scheduled to arrive 
October 17 via Detroit for a 1-month 
visit. U. S. address: ¢/o Commodore 
Hotel, 109-E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit, St. Joseph, Evans- 
ville, New York, and Washington. 
(Previously announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 6; reannouncement 
shows U. S. address.) 

J. C. Gilbert, representing J. C. Gil- 
bert Ltd., Columbia House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C, 2, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for American canners of 
salmon and other foodstuffs. Was sched- 
uled to arrive October 16 via New York 
for a 2- 3-week visit. U..S. address: ¢/o 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 106 Central Park 
S., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton and New York. 


Germany 


Dr. Wilhelm Bock Jr., represent- 
ing Doerentruper Sand-u, Thonwerke 
GmbH., Doerentrup/Lippe, is interested 
in importing tile flooring. Scheduled to 
arrive November 10 via New York for 
a 3-week visit, U, S. address: c/o Mr. 
Meyer, 1133 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, South Plain- 
field (N. J.), and Chicago. 


Turkey 


Albert Benmuvhar, representing Burk- 
hard Gantenbein & Co., 23-28 Iki 
Numarali Is Hani, Galata, Istanbul, is 
interested in importing construction ma- 
chinery, exporting Turkish ores, and 
financing development projects, Sched- 
uled to arrive November 1 via Boston 
for a 3-week visit. U. S. address: c/o 
O. Philipp &-Co., 19 Rector Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New 
York, Harrisburg, and Washington. 





U. S. exports to Canada in January- 
March. 1958 totaled $798.3 million, 4 
decline from the $987.5 million -shipped 
in the first quarter of 1957.—WTIS, part 
3, No. 58-25, 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Six English Manufacturing Firms 
Plan To Diversify Operations 


Six companies in England heave expressed an interest in being 
licensed by U. S. firms for the manufacture and sale in the United 
Kingdom of a variety of products, and/or reciprocal arrangements for 
production in the United States of British products. Interested firms are 
invited to correspond with the companies at the addresses given. 


Supplemental data are available from 
the InVestment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., where indicated by symbol (*). 

@ Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Ltd., 
58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1., Eng- 
land, a holding company affiliated with 
a group of English firms engaged in 
marine, turbine, electrical and general 
engineering, would like to enter into a 
licensing arrangement with an Ameri- 
can firm to manufacture and distribute 
throughout the United Kingdom, Eu- 
rope, and other areas, heavy engineering 
products of American design. 

The firm also expressed an interest 
in manufacturing an American line of 
substantial parts of heavy engineering 
products on a subcontract basis. 

A special feature of the group’s or- 
ganization is its ability to supply com- 
plete power installations for use both on 
land and sea, including boilers, turbo- 
alternators, blowers, and all auxiliary 
equipment. 

The plants, located at Wallsend, 
Hartlepool, and Sunderland, with 
branch offices in London, are said to be 
well supplied with all modern machin- 
ery and equipment. Production es- 
timates of the group exceed US$45 mil- 
lion annually. Approximately 7,800 per- 
sons are employed.* 

@ Charles Winn & Co., Ltd., Gran- 
ville Street, Birmingham 1, England, 
manufacturer and exporter of valves 
and fittings for machinery utilizing 
steam, water, oil, gases, chemicals, etc., 
has indicated its desire to diversify pro- 
duction to include related American 
lines, for distribution on the United 
Kingdom and other markets, or other 
products to which its facilities can be 
adapted. 

The company would like to obtain 
American patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, and possibly machinery, under 
a licensing arrangement, and in return 
offers to provide royalty or profit-shar- 
ing payments. 

Facilities include well-equipped ma- 
chine shops, pattern shop, nonferrous 
foundry, design department, drawing 
office, etc. The plant, recently enlarged, 
has additional space for further expan- 
sion if required, according to the firm. 
A staff force of experienced technicians 
and engineers is maintained. 

eM. B. Wild & Co, Ltd, Argyle 
Street; Nechells, Birmingham 7, Eng- 
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land, manufacturer and exporter of 
agricultural and mining machinery, 
would like to enter into a reciprocal 
licensing arrangement with an Ameri- 
can firm. 

The concern wishes to manufacture 
in the United Kingdom an American 
line of agricultural machines and equip- 
ment, under a licensing arrangement, 
and a reciprocal licensing agreement 
whereby the American firm would pro- 
duce and sell in the United States a 
British-made harvest thresher. The ex- 
change of patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, and possibly the loan of an 
existing machine, is desired by the firm. 

@ Walker Extract & Chemical Co., 
Ltd., Bolton, Lancashire, England, man- 
ufacturer and exporter of synthetic 
tannins for the leather trade; formal- 
dehyde, hexamine, -pentaerythritol; and 
animal feedstuffs, would like to obtain 
American patents, processes, techniques, 
and know-how, under a licensing ar- 
rangement. 


The firm, a member of Walker & 
Martin Ltd., a group of companies, is 
interested in manufacturing in the 
United Kingdom, for distribution 
throughout Europe and other areas, 
general chemicals, animal feedstuff 
supplements, or allied products, and/or 
any product to which its facilities can 
be adapted. The potential licensor is 
offered royalty or profit-sharing pay- 
ments, or some other mutually satis- 
factory arrangement. 

The plant, located in Bolton, is said 
to be equipped with spray and drum 
driers, evaporators and reaction Vessels 
—Stainless-steel, lead-lined, and glass- 
lined—hydroextractors, etc. 

@ Electro Mechanisms Ltd., 218-221 
Bedford Avenue, Slough, Bucks, Eng- 
land, manufacturer of electromechani- 
cal and electronic high-precision 
instruments, would like to expand and 
diversify its production activities to in- 
clude an American line of products. 

The firm wishes to manufacture, un- 
der a licensing arrangement, related 
American products having a good mar- 
ket potential. 

The company reportedly maintains a 
well-furnished mechanical and electrical 
plant, equipped to produce all forms of 
transducers for the measurement of 
vibration, acceleration, and pressure, 
amplifiers, thermometers, yaw meters, 


Indian Chemical Firm 
Seeks U. S. Assistance 


U. S. participation, in the form of 
machinery and equipment, and particy. 
larly technical assistance and know-how, 
is sought by Khaitan Sons & Co,, Ca). 
cutta, for the establishment and opera. 
tion of plants in India to produce white 
lead, lithopone, and arsenic, Estimate 
cost of the projects, according to the 
firm, is US$252,000; US$210,000; and 
US$126,000, respectively. 

The Indian firm, an affiliate of a num- 
ber of Calcutta companies experienced 
in the chemical field, is engaged in the 
manufacture of tea chests, fertilizers, 
insegticides, and related items. Khaitan 
also supplies essential raw materials to 
the paint and chemical industries. 

Government of India approval re- 
portedly has been obtained for the 
proposed plants, which are expected 
to have a daily production capacity of 
2 tons of white lead, working 8 hours 
a day; 3 tons of lithopone, working 8 
hours a day; and 1 ton of arsenic, work- 
ing 24 hours a day. A good market po- 
tential is said to exist for these products 
as they are not presently produced in 
India. 

White lead and lithopone are used pri- 
marily in the paint manufacturing in- 
dustry, and arsenic in the glass industry, 
according to the firm. 

Khaitan is prepared to provide all 
the working capital, with the potential 
investor supplying necessary machinery 
and equipment, technical assistance, and 
know-how for the initial. operation of 
the proposed plant. Degree of manage- 
ment participation of the American in- 
vestor in the enterprise will be depend- 
ent upon the investment provided—up 
to 49 percent participation will be 
considered. 

A copy of the firm’s investment pro- 
posal is available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond with Khaitan 
Sons & Co., 2 Dalhousie Square East, 
Calcutta 1, India, 





control-force meters, centrifuges, ete.* 

e FE. S. Askam, 244 Court Lane, 
Erdington, Birmingham 23, England, 
inventor and manufacturer of porous, 
bronze self-lubricating bearings, etc. 
wishes to conclude a licensing agree- 
ment with a U. S. manufacturer for 
production and sale in the United States 
of a newly-designed, rotary internal- 
combustion engine. 

“The engine, having a rotary speed of 
2,000 revolutions per minute, is said to 
be suitable for use in motor vehicles. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


The prevailing tendency in Western Europe during the first half of 
1958 was deceleration of economic expansion rather than actual reces- 
sion. In particular, the rate of new investment leveled off in most of 
the countries concerned, easing pressures on the money market, the 
Jabor force, and supplies of both domestic and imported capital goods. 
As conditions became progressively stabilized, several of the govern- 
ments started to relax anti-inflationary measures they had adopted in 
1957, encouraging expectations of continued moderate expansion in the 


coming months. 


Production Rises Slightly 


The region’s agricultural production 
in the 1957-58 year was about 2 percent 
over that of the previous year, including 
a 25 percent increase in wheat but a 
slight decline in coarse grains. In most 
of the countries, combined industrial 
production indexes continued to show 


improvement over corresponding months 
of previous years, but the margins of 
increase were considerably lower than 
they had been in 1954-57. 


Athough consumer demand continued 
strong for most products, some of the 
consumer goods industries (viz textiles) 
experienced difficulties and there was a 
slackening of demand for many produc- 
tion goods, Among other consequences 
of the latter trend is an abnormal ac- 
cumulation of stocks of coal at pitheads. 


Wages and Prices Stable 


Stabilization of conditions has been 
due, at least in part, to timely measures 
undertaken by several of the govern- 
ments to counteract the inflationary and 
speculative trends which developed in 
1957. These were primarily restraints 
on private credit and reductions of gov- 
ernment spending. The period .under 
review ended with currencies generally 
strengthened, a high degree of com- 
mercial bank liquidity, and relative 
stability of wages and prices. Many 
wholesale prices have declined moder- 
ately, but costs of living have generally 
held fast and occasionally risen, some of 
the rises being due to lifting of recent 
ceilings and discontinuance of food sub- 
sidies. Real wages, therefore, rose very 
little during this period, and the prob- 
lem of inflationary pressure persists 
although in relatively moderate form. 


Trade Balance Favorable 


The region’s international payments 
on current account progressed favorably 
with increased net earnings on invisible 
transactions, includng tourism, and 
favorable visible trade balances. In spite 
of the weakening of certain export mar- 
kets, notably the raw material producing 
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countries, the level of total exports 
was very close to that of 1957. The 
cost of imports dropped sharply through 
the combined effects of reductions in 
volume, declines in raw material prices, 
and declines in shipping rates. 

Aggregate exports of these countries 
to the U. S. declined by only a small 
percentage because the contraction of 
trade in steel and. certain other cate- 
gories directly affected by the recession 
here were partially offset by a number 
of increases, of which autos are the 
outstanding example. Imports from the 
U. S. were at least 20 percent below 
the levels of the first half of 1957, which 
had been temporarily inflated by excep- 
tional oil and coal shipments due to the 
blocking of the Suez Canal, 


AUSTRIA 


International recessive tendencies dur- 
ing the first half of 1958 have been re- 
flected in a declining volume of Austrian 
foreign trade, while industrial produc- 
tion and employment continued to ex- 
pand, though at a slower rate, under 
the stimulus of rising private consump- 
tion. Prices increased slightly; wages 
increased modestly. The money market 
was characterized by ample liquidity, 
as savings increased and Austrian for- 
eign exchange holdings went up. Even 
though the trade deficit was larger than 
that of the first half of 1957, it was 
more than balanced by sharply in- 
creased tourism revenues. 


Exports and Imports Down 


Exports, which had been the most ex- 
pansive factor in the Austrian economy, 
decreased by 6 percent in the first 6 
months of 1958, compared with the 
same period in 1957. They amounted to 
$446 million, of which $18.6 million 
went to the United States, while ex- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1957 to- 
taled $477 million, of which $18.5 mil- 
lion was taken by the United States. 


i 


Austria’s share of the U. S. market jg 
less than 0.5 percent. 


The unfavorable impact of decrease 
exports was partially offset by a simul. 
taneous detline of imports, from $555 
million in the first 6 months of 1957 
to a total of $529 million in the same 
period of 1958. Austrian imports from 
the United States in the same compara. 
tive time periods declined from $699 
million to $60.6 million. The U. S. share 
of total Austrian imports declined 
slightly, from 13 to 12 percent, due 
largely to reduced wheat and coal ship- 
ments and the cessation of Austrian 
lard purchases after January. 


GNP Up, Employment Level 


Austria’s gross national product 
(GNP) continued to increase but at a 
rate only slightly more than half that 
of the first 6 months of 1957, about 35 
percent. Among expansive factors were 
the continuing strength of private do 
mestic consumption, a high rate of in- 
vestment activity, and a 4-percent in- 
crease in industrial production over the 
first 6 months of 1957. 


Employment was maintained at a 
high level. The rate of unemployment 
was only 3.1 percent at the end of June, 
Gross wages were about 8 percent high- 
er than a year ago, but only slightly 
higher than at the end of 1957. 


Exchange Holdings Higher 


Even though the trade deficit for the 
first half of 1958 was about 7 percent 
higher than in the first half of 1957, 
$82.5 and $77.7 million, respectively, net 
gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Austrian National Bank increased 
further by $5.8 million from $500 mil- 
lion at the end of 1957, because of rec- 
ord tourism receipts and capital inflows. 


Austria received nearly $70 million 
in foreign capital from January-to June 
1958, including loans of over $10 million 
each from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) in April and a P. L. 480 sale 
agreement in May. The rest came pri- 
marily from U. S. and Swiss sources. 


Outlook Remains Promising 


Additional dollar liberalization meas- 
ures announced in September will raise 
dollar liberalization from 40 to 45 per- 
cent of 1953 dollar imports. A new cus- 
toms. tariff, modeled on the Brussels 
nomenclature adopted by many West 
European countries, became effective 
on September 1. 

The outlook for the second half of 
1958 ‘is promising. Recent international 
developments indicate both exports and 
imports will pick up. Investment is 
likely to increase, both publie and pri- 
vate consumption should continue: at 
high levels, price and wage stability 
ought to be maintained, and prospects 
for a continued improvement in the 
Austrian balance of payments are good. 
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“| BELGIUM- 


LUXEMBOURG 


The Belgian economy showed defini- 
tive signs of a slowdown during the first 
half of 1958, but June statistics show 
the slump is flattening out and even in- 
dicates a slight upturn in certain fields. 


The coal mining industry was the 
hardest hit sector of the economy, with 
5 million tons piling up at the pitheads, 
and both the textile and the cement 
industries felt the impact of the eco- 
nomic slowdown to a_ considerable 
extent. Only mildly affected was the 
chemical industry, while the steei in- 
dustry’ has begun to show some signs 
of recovery. Unemployment in June was 
approximately 70 percent higher than 
the 1957 yearly average, but still rep- 
resented only 4.5 percent of the total 
labor force. 


The Brussels Fair has had a salutary, 
if somewhat artificial, effect on the econ- 
omy. Both imports and exports are be- 
low the record highs of 1957, but are 
more nearly in balance. The mone 
market showed a high degree of liquid- 
ity. The discount rate was lowered 3 
times and stands now at 3.75 percent. 


Imports during the first 6 months of 
1958 were valued at $1.55 billion off 
about 12 percent from the level of the 
corresponding 1957 period. Part of the 
decline was due, however, to lower 
prices for basic raw materials. Exports 
were valued at $1.53 billion, a decrease 
of about 7 percent from the like 1957 
period, 


U.$..Trade Reduced 


Trade with the United States de- 
creased more sharply than total foreign 
trade. Exports from the United States 
to Belgium-Luxembourg fell 25 percent 
from $229.9 million in the first half of 
1957 to $172.1 million in 1958. This com- 
parison, however, presents a somewhat 
distorted picture because 1957 exports 
were swelled by oil purchases in the 
wake of the Suez crisis, while oil ex- 
ports in 1958 followed a more normal 
pattern, 


Imports from  Belgian-Luxembourg 
fell from $149.8 in the first 6 months of 
1957 to $120.0 million in 1958, a decline 
of 20 percent. Sharpest decreases oc- 
curred in steel products, diamonds, and 
textiles, the three traditional corner- 
stones of Belgian exports to the United 
States. 

The economic downturn was some- 
what mitigated by the effect of the 
Brussels World Fair, which in the first 
2 months after opening date saw more 
than 10 million visitors. It attracted 
considerable amounts of foreign ex- 
change, provided employment, and 
bolstered tax receipts. On the other 
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hand, it helped to keep retail prices at 
a fairly high level and resulted in a 
boom in the service and transportation 
fields. 


Investments Promoted ® 


The drive to increase investments, 
both domestic and foreign, continued. 
The country’s second largest steel com- 
pany announced an investment program 
to extend over several years, with $20 
million to be spent during the™next 2 
years. An American, company concluded 
a licensing agreement with a Belgian 
firm for construction of diesel electric 
and diesel hydraulic engines. 


DENMARK 


The economic situation in Denmark 
for the first 6 months of 1958 may be 
described as one of general stability, 


with the level of economic activity be- 
low that of last year. 


Exports continued to expand, although 
May and June figures show a leveling 
off. This increase in exports together 
with a decline in imports has led*to a 
continued improvement in the country’s 
foreign exchange position. 


Building activity has been below 
normal during the period under review. 
Industrial production has not been up 
to the level of last year, and, as a result 
of the reduced industrial and building 
activities, unemployment has been high- 
er than last year. 


Total Danish imports for January- 
June 1958 were valued at $631 million 
compared with $698 million in 1957. 
Total Danish exports amounted to $605 
million compared with $559 million in 
1957. March and May figures for 1958 
show export. surpluses, a rarity in 
Danish foreign trade. Imports declined 
from all areas except the Eastern Bloc 
countries, 


U. S. Trade Near Balance 


Since January 1957 there has been a 
clear trend of declining Danish exports 
to the United States, and an equally 
clear trend of increased Danish exports 
to the United States and our armed 
forces in Germany. Both movements 
have been interrupted by temporary ups 
and downs, but the general direction has 
been unmistakable. Denmark’s 1958 im- 
ports from the United States for the 
period January-June were valued at $57 
million, 9 percent of total Danish im- 
ports, compared with $71 million in 
1957 or 10.1 percent of total Danish im- 
ports. During the period January-June 
1958 Denmark increased its exports to 
the United States and its armed forces 
in Germany to a total of $55 million 
from $46. million for the same months 
of 1957, or 9.1 and 8 percent of total 
Danish exports respectively. 


Exchange Balance Improves 


Evidence of the improvement in Den- 
mark’s external position is found in the 
large inflow of foreign exchange to the 
National Bank and the commercial 
banks, At the end of June last year the 
net foreign exchange position was still 
negative to the extent of $6.8 million. 
By July 15 this year this had been 
turned into a positive balance of $102.9 
million. 

The new wage agreements concluded 
this spring, covering a period of 3 years, 
provide for a reduction of the working 
week, with full wage compensation, 
from the present 48 hours to 45 hours 
in 1960, by 1 hour each year starting 
in 1958. The rise in wage rates amounts 
to about 2 percent a year. 


The International Bank has given a 
favorably reply to Denmark’s applica- 
tion for a loan of about $36 million. The 
purpose of the loan is to finance expan- 
sion of Danish power stations and pur- 
chase of Diesel locomotives for the 
Danish State Railways. Final negotia- 
tions will take place later this year. 


FINLAND 


During the first 6 months of 1958, 
U. S. exports to Finland were valued at 
$16.8 million, a 5 percent drop from the 
like period of 1957. Imports from Fin- 
land totaled $18.2 million during the 
January-June period this year, as con- 
trasted with $20 million registered in 
the first 6 months of 1957. 


The United States ranks as the fifth 
largest supplier of goods to Finland and 
the fifth largest buyer of Finnish 
goods. Finnish exports to the United 
States comprise less than 0.5 percent of 
total U. S. imports. ' 

Finland’s principal imports from the 
United States during this_period were 
cotton, coal, tobacco, wheat, tractors, 
heavy machinery, aircraft, and ships. 


Trade Pattern Changes 


Finland’s foreign trade as a whole 
progressed satisfactorily during this pe- 
riod. The seasonal deficit on current 
account for the first half of 1958 was 
encouragingly small. However the com- 
position of exchange holdings caused 
concern. Since the devaluation last Sep- 
tember and the subsequent liberalization 
of trade with most Western European 
countries, there has been a _ definite 
alteration of trade patterns. 


Exports to countries with which Fin- 
land still maintains bilateral trade and 
payments agreements have, by and 
large, remained at levels prevailing be- 
fore trade was liberalized with Western 
Europe. On the other hand imports from 
these “bilateral” countries have fallen 
considerably, This had been due in part 
to the slowdown in Finland’s internal 
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economy and partly to the shift to 
western sources of supply. 

The imbalance of trade in Finland’s 
favor, principally with Russia and 
France, has resulted in mounting bal- 
ances of rubles and French francs while 
holdings of transferable western and 
EPU currencies are sufficient for only 
about 2.5 months of normal imports. 


Downward Trend Leveling 


The downward trend in the Finnish 
economy appears to have been halted 
during the latter part of the second 
quarter of this year. Industrial produc- 
tion has leveled off at approximately 9 
percent below last year’s level. Indus- 
tries producing for the domestic market 
were most adversely affected by the 
slackening pace of the economy, and the 
textile, clothing, and leather industries 
are still in a state of decline. On the 
other hand Finland’s wood processing 
industries, as a whole, maintained al- 
most normal production levels during 
the January-June period of 1958. 

Inflation still is be reckoned with, al- 
though the inflationary effects of the 
devaluation have not been as great as 
expected. This may be attributed, in 
part, to the fall off in economic activity 
at home and abroad and to the conse- 
quent fall in shipping charges and raw 
material prices. 


Step-Up in Investments Needed 


There is a recognized need in Finland 
for a step-up in investments, both to 
maintain a competitive position in world 
trade and to alleviate unemployment. 
The Bank of Finland «has taken con- 
servative steps to meet the situation by 
easing credit restrictions somewhat. The 
Government also has granted more per- 
mits for public construction, as a move 
to increase employment through con- 
struction projects. Money is expected 
to be released soon for long-term de- 
velopment loans to woodworking indus- 
tries from funds accumulated from taxes 
levied on exports of forest products. 


FRANCE 


Industrial expansion in France con- 
tinued unabated during the first 6 
months of 1958, with the June produc- 
tion reaching an alltime peak. This 
growth required a high level of imports 


that exports had failed to offset, result- 
ing in further deterioration of France’s 
balance of payments. The continued 
pressure on prices, although reduced, 
suggests that the problem of inflation 
has not been solved. 


Industrial Production at New High 


The June index of industrial produc- 
tion, including building, rose to the rec- 
ord level of 160 (1952=—100), compared 
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with the averages of 130 in 1956: and 
141 in 1957. There have been some 
limited weaknesses in certain branches 


of industry, such as textiles, food 
processing, hotSehold appliances, fur- 
niture, and aircraft, but, in general, 
industry forecasts are favorable with 
output, consumer demand, and order 
backlog at relatively fair levels. 


Despite its industrial progress, France 
continued to register serious disequilib- 
rium in its visible foreign trade. Total 
January-June 1958 Smports from for- 
eign countries amounted to $2,195 mil- 
lion, while exports only reached $1,580 
million, leaving a deficit of $615 mil- 
lion, far above the official advance es- 
timates. 

During the same period imports from 
the United States amounted to $314 
million, compared with $350 million 
during the second half of 1957. Ex- 
ports attained $129 million, an $18 mil- 
lion inerease over the previous 6 
months. Thus, only about 41 percent 
of visible imports from the United 
States were covered by visible exports 
to the United States. 


Autos Support U. S. Imports 


In terms of value, certain exports to 
the United States, particularly iron and 
steel, showed considerable decline, but 
these have been compensated for by 
increased exports of motor vehicles. 
Traditional exports, such as perfumes, 
laces, tulles, and carpets were below 
last year’s level, while exports of alco- 
holic beverages remained stable. 

France’s leading imports from the 
United States centered on raw mate- 
rials and industrial equipment, namely 
cereals, coal, chemical products, cotton, 
iron and steel, copper, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, and aircraft. 


Controls Protect Exchange 


Government attention continued to 
be focused on the foreign exchange 
problem, and a series of measures were 
enacted in an effort to reduce the gap 
between imports and exports. To break 
the upward trend in imports, the issu- 
ance of all import licenses was tem- 
porarily suspended in May. Licensing 
has been resumed, but in granting new 
licenses for essential raw materials the 
authorities reportedly are trying to 
persuade French industrialists to draw 
down part of the considerable stocks 
they accumulated last year. 

Other measures include virtual elim- 
ination, effective May 31, of tourist al- 
locations to French residents traveling 
abroad. This allowance has been the 
equivalent of 35,000 francs ($83). 
French residents may now carry abroad 
only 20,000 francs. It is expected that 
this measure will save about $50 to $70 
million annually. 


Franc Rate Made Official 


On June 21 the Government formally 
legalized the de facto devaluation by 





designating the effective rate of 42 
francs to the dollar as the official rate 
Legalization implies stabilization of the 
rate, which appears to be part of the 
program to restore confidence in the 
franc. 

Subscriptions to the new Nationa] 
Loan were very encouraging, with the 
total amount subscribed amounting tg 
$771 million, of which a sizable part 
was paid in gold. In addition to these 
steps, the Government is trying to ep. 
courage the repatriation of undeclareg 
capital held by French nationals abroad 
by removing some obstacles which have 
hitherto discouraged this operation from 
being carried out legally. 


GERMANY 


The German economy in the first half 
of 1958 was characterized largely by a 
general slowing down in the rate of 
economic expansion. This deceleration 
was noticeable in nearly all sectors and 
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was epitomized by the fact that the | 
overall index of industrial production | 


in May failed for the first time since 
1948 to exceed that of the same month 
a year previous. 


Total imports ‘declined somewhat 


while total exports increased slightly, | 
resulting in the continued accumulation 


of export surpluses which pushed gold 
and foreign exchange holdings to new 
record levels. The declining expansion 
of industrial activity resulted in the 
cutback of imports of some raw ma- 
terials, principally coal, from the United 
States. Pressures increased for elimina- 
tion of the remaining import restric- 
tions, while further liberalization of ex- 
change controls improved the climate 
for foreign investment in Germany. 
The Federal Republic, including West 
Berlin, imported $517 million worth of 
goods from the United States in the 
period January-June 1958, a decrease of 


27 percent from $710 million in the | 


comparable period of 1957, representing 
approximately 6.5 percent of total U.S. 


exports and 14.5 percent of total Ger- | 


man imports. The decrease in imports 
from the United States is accounted for 
almost solely by reduced purchases of 
U. S. coal owing to increased pithead 
stocks, the past mild winter, slackened 


industrial activity, and increased com- | 


petition from fuel oil. 

Exports to the United States in Jan- 
uary-June 1958 stood at $278 million, 
an increase of only 1.5 percent over ex- 
ports of $273 million to the United 
States in January-June 1957, represent- 
ing 6.6 percent of total German exports 
and approximately 4.7 percent of total 
U. S. imports, 


U. S. Export Outlook Good 


Imports from the United States in 
the remainder of 1958 may remain at & 
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pusiness and the area’s trade poten- 
tialities are growing. Anticipated oil 
revenues, the recent aid and loan to 
Turkey, continued U. S. aid programs, 
and vast development programs such as 
the one proposed by. President Ejisen- 
nower, Should support higher levels of 


trade between this area and the United 


States. 


EGYPT 


(United Arab Republic) 


U. S. exports to Egypt during the 
frst 6 months of 1958 amounted to 
$26.4 million and were about 30 per- 
cent higher than in the same period 


of 1957. Major increases were in chem- 
icals, petroleum products, automobiles 
and parts, and, to a lesser extent, ma- 
chinery items. At the same time there 
was a decrease in U. S. exports to 
Egypt of grains, tobacco, and textile 
goods, For the first 6 months, U, S. 
exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts to Egypt were over $7 million, 
$3.3 million higher than in the first 
half of 1957. U. S. exports of petroleum 
products were over $2.7 million, com- 
pared with $600,000 in the first half 
of 1957. These increases were offset, in 
part, by a decrease of $1.1 million 
during the same period in importation 
of grains and preparations. 

Long staple cotton represents the 
only major item which is imported by 
the United States from Egypt. Due 
to the early filling of the 1957-58 im- 
port quota in December 1957, U. S. 
imports-for-consumption of Egyptian 
cotton were only nominal prior to the 
opening of the new quota year on 
August 1, 1958. 


Imports From Free World Increase 


Egyptian imports from the Free 
World for the first 5 months of 1958, 
valued at about $210 million, were 
nearly 50 percent higher than in the 
first 5 months of 1957 when they were 
valued at $145 million. Imports from 
the Soviet bloc area were only slightly 
higher, $82 million compared with $69 
million 


' Total Egyptian exports to the Free 


World for the first 5 months of 1958 
remained at approximately the same 
level as in 1957, $120 million compared 
with $115 million. Egyptian exports to 
the Soviet bloc, including communist 
China, declined to a value of $92 million 
from $113 million. 


Trade With W est Encouraged 


In February the Egyptian Govern- 
ment announced a new export account 
system designed to establish a free 
Egyptian pound to increase trade with 
the West. Although this particular 
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procedure met with little success, the 
Central Bank of Egypt was buying for- 
eign currencies at the end of June at 
a premium of 25 percent and selling 
to importers at 26.5 percent. A second 
major decision was the announcement 


‘on March 5 of the “tourist pound.” 


Tourists going to Egypt can now buy 
Egyptian pounds for $2.2 instead of for 
the officially pegged rate of $2.87. Other 
efforts to increase imports include re- 
activation of the Ministerial Commit- 
tee for Export and Import Affairs, is- 
suance of export and import permits 
on the basis of a -6-month foreign 
currency budget, lowering of import 
duties on selected items and, as of 
August 1, use of Egyptian banknotes 
acquired abroad for settlement of the 
full value of exports from Egypt of 
books, magazines, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and motion picture films, and of 
25 percent of the value of all other 
exports except rice, crude petroleum 
products, and ships’ provisions. 


GREECE 


U. S. exports to Greece for the first 
half of the year declined 34 percent 
from 1957 levels while imports from 
Greece were 16 percent above those of 
1957: Exports to Greece should recover 
in the latter half of 1958 as aid funds 
are utilized and agricultural products 
are shipped under current contracts. 
Credit restriction and new consumption 
taxes, which were imposed in August 
to halt the 18-month drain on exchange 
reserves, may have a depressing effect 
on the export level of many items and 
offset much of the anticipated increase. 
In view of bumper agricultural crops 
in 1957 and 1958 Greece will not need 
U. S. surplus grains for the next year 
or 80, 

U. $8. exports to Greece amounted 
to $36 million for the first 6 months 
of 1958, compared with $55 million 
during the same period in 1957. The 
sharp decline can be attributed mostly 
to a drop of $18 million, or 68 percent, 
in the export grains and foodstuffs un- 
der P.L. 480. Another drop of $3 million 
in cotton exports was offset by in- 
creased exports of chemicals and ma- 
chinery. Exports of foodstuffs and grains 
should increase in subsequent months 
as shipments under the $19.8 million 
P.L. 480 agreement of 1957 are com- 
pleted. Utilization of aid funds should 
also boost U. S, exports in the second 
half of 1958. 


Controls May Affect U. S$. Trade 


Because of a steady loss of gold and 
hard currency assets, which declined 
from a high of $208 million in January 
1957 to $145 million in July 1958, and 
because of a persistent and large trade 


deficit, $144 million and $141 million 
for the first 6 months of 1957 and 1958 
respectively, the Government adopted 
stricter credit controls on imports and 
imposed consumption taxes on certain 
commodities to curb imports. Full ef- 
fects of the new measures are not yet 
apparent but a few U. S. firms already 
have reported difficulty in maintaining 
sales volume under the new conditions, 


Investment Activity Continues 


Private foreign investment in Greece 
continued at a slow pace under the 
foreign investment law due to a com- 
bination of deterring factors, including 
statutory limitations on the remittance 
of earnings, Public investment, how- 
ever, is being pressed in the fields of 
electrical power, chemical fertilizer, and 
petroleum. The Greek oil refinery, re- 
quiring imported crude, recently began 
operations under a lease arrangement 
with private contractors. 

A contract for construction of a $30 
million nitrogenous fertilizer plant is 
currently being negotiated with private 
contractors. Bid invitations, the dead- 
line dates of which recently expired, 
have been issued for the construction 
of The Acheloos River hydro-electric 
projects estimated to cost $60 million 
and installation of a third power unit 
with an output of 100,000 kilowatts 
in the Ptolemais thermal project. 


IRAN. 


U. S. trade with Iran for the first 
half of 1958 totaled $81 million, more 
than 50 percent above the level for the 


corresponding period of 1957. Iran's 
total imports for the year ending March 
20, 1958, were 26 percent above the 
revious year; West Germany became 
ran’s principal supplier for the first 
time since pre-World War II. Continu- 
ation of a liberal import policy, assured 
until March 1959, is anticipated, but 
effects of a new tariff are not yet 
known. Heavy oil income compensated 
for a large trade deficit. 


Trade With United States Soars 


U. S. exports to Iran for the first half 
of 1958 of $60 million were 45 percent 
above those for the like period of 1957, 
the chief gain occurring in machinery 
exports. A much sharper increase took 
place in U. S. imports from Iran which 
totaled $21 million for the first 6 months 
of 1958, 78 percent above those for the 
like period of 1957, thus continuing a 
rise which started in the second half 
of 1957. 


West Germany Chief Supplier 


Aside from a 26 percent increase 
in total imports during the Iranian 
year 1336 (year ending March 20, 
1958), the chief trading development 
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are high, thus indicating little likelihood 
of increased purchases of coal or grains. 
The United States at the present time 
ranks fourth among Netherlands sup- 
pliers and customers. 


U.S. Firms Major Investors 


U. S. interest in investments in Neth- 
erlands industry continued, with a num- 
ber of U. S. and Netherlands firms 
concluding partnership. or licensing 
agreements. 

In a recent review of the importance 
of foreign corporations by the Nether- 
lands Government, U. S. investment 
was definitely first. Out of a total of 
124 foreign companies established at the 
end of 1957, subsidiary companies of 
U. §. firms totaled 69, or 56 percent. 
Out of 117 participations with Nether- 
lands companies 36, or 31 percent, were 
by U. S. firms. 

External developments undoubtedly 
have influenced the decline in inven- 
tories and the cut-backs in investment, 
which caused a sharp reduction in the 
level of imports relative to a year ago. 
However, the internal economy con- 
tinues to remain steady and the general 
feeling is that if the upturn in the 
United States continues, the Nether- 
lands has very little to fear. 


NORWAY 


The end of the first half of 1958 
found Norway feeling the effects of the 
international economic downturn. This 
was reflected in a decline in industrial 
production and foreign trade, larger 
than normal unemployment, reduced 
earnings from the merchant marine, and 
a rise in laid-up ship tonnage. 


Although the Norwegian Government 
was confident that the world economic 
situation would improve, it was pre- 
pared, if mecessary, to take measures 
to counteract the effects on the domes- 
tic economy of decreased demand for 
Norwegian exports and shipping serv- 
ices, primarily by stimulating public 
and private. investment. 

Norwegian exports declined 11 per- 
cent during the first 6 months of 1958, 
compared with the same period in 1957. 
Imports on the other hand fell 2 per- 
cent during the same period. Norwegian 
imports of ships continued at a high 
level, showing an increase over the first 
6 months of 1957, while the export of 
ships dropped rather sharply. 


U.S. Exports Down, Imports Up 


The value of U. S. exports to Norway 
was about 16 percent less and imports 
about 16 percent greater during the 
first 6 months of 1958, compared with 
the same period in 1957. The value of 
1958 exports for the 6-month period 
amounted to $37 million and imports to 
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SPAIN 


The total value of U. S. trade with 
Spain continued to decline during the 
first half of 1958. Spain’s foreign trade 
deficit is improving, while inflationary 
pressures are lessening. Major changes 
recently were made in the entire tax 
structure and collective labor agree- 
ments were authorized. 


U. S. exports to Spain were valued at 
$115.5 million during the first 6 months 
of 1958, compared to $119 million 
during the first 6 months of 1957 and 
$197.9 million during the entire year. 
Shipments under the U. S. economic as- 
sistance and agricultural surplus pro- 
grams continued to make up a consid- 
erable part of this trade. 


U. S. Exports, Imports Dip 


U. S. imports from Spain during the 
first 6 month of 1958 were valued at 
$25.8 million, compared with $29.9 mil- 
lion in the first 6 months of 1957 and 
$58.1 million during the entire year. 


The U. S. share of Spain’s import 
trade showed a slight drop in 1957 as 
indicated by the following percentages: 
1955, 18.5; 1956, 26.2; 1957, 26. As a 
market for Spain’s exports, the per- 
centage of the U. S. share has been as 
follows: 1955, 10.1; 1956, 13.4; 1957, 9.2. 

Spain's total foreign trade deficit has 
tended to increase in recent years, in 
1957 reaching $394.2 million as compared 
with $324.5 million in 1956. However, 





$36.6 million. The largest drop'in ex- 
ports was in the fuel group. Exports 
also were less for such commodities as 
grain, cotton, and metals. Fruit, chem- 
ical raw materials, and machinery were 
among the more significant commodities 
which showed increases in 1958. 


Norway’s trade liberalization is ap- 
plied to 86 percent, based on 1953 sta- 
tistics, of Norway's import trade with 
the dollar area. Products still subject 
to import license generally are treated 
liberally. 


Idle Tonnage Increases 


Because a greater part of Norway’s 
merchant fleet operates on long term 
charters, the full effects of the decline 
in ocean shipping has not been felt by 
the Norwegian shipping industry. The 
number of laid-up vessels grew rather 
rapidly during the first half of 1958. 
As of June 1, idle vessels totaled 133 
with a gross registered tonnage of 700,- 
000. At the beginning of this year laid- 
up Norwegian ships numbered 53 tot#l- 
ing 250,000 g.r.t. 

Norway’s net foreign exchange hold- 
ings at the end of the first half of 1958 
totaled $120 million. Compared with 
holdings at the end of the first half of 
1957, this was a drop of 3.3 percent. 
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the situation began to improve in the s in 1 
early months of 1958. The trade defiggtéecline bu 
for the first 4 months of 1958 was equjyjsame Pe 
alent to $77.8 million, compared with gis did st 
deficit of $160.6 million for the first 4 jexchanse 
months. of 1957. The improvement jg} To me 
largely the result of a very successfy) tions, the 
citrus export season and a 15-percenp/qedit an 


decline in imports. \panded t! 
’ i 
Money and Prices Stabilized re o 


The early months of 1958 continyep and the | 
to show a lessening of basic inflation» rate {OF 
ary pressures which characterized the these Me 
Spanish economy during most of 1957 act the 
Money in circulation in June remajneg economy 
at a point below the level reached gy time the 
the end of 1957, in contrast to a rig: governm 
in the early months of last year. Simj./é 
lar stability was shown in other finan. increase 
cial indicators, such as increased S8\- Total an 
ings in private banks. On the whol! : 
the Government's restrictive monetary Swedi 
policy is, for the time at least, having) dined i 


some of its desired results, = 
Industrial prices remained steady _ 


through July, a condition which hag) 
persisted since the end of 1957. Th 
price situation is in sharp contrast to 
the trend in January-April 1957 when 
industrial prices increased by more than 
9 percent, following the wage increase automo 
in 1956. 23 perc 


A special rate of 52 pesetas to the! decline 
dollar, established in April, is availabe} y 
for tourists and for repatriation a} import 
capital. Formerly a special rate of 4 1 perc 
pesetas applied to tourists only. The} frst 6 


“basic rate” remains 42 pesetas to the | the sar 
dollar. the sa 


Spain Joins IMF and IBRD $4 m 


and p 
During the first months of 1958 Spain | the la 
became an Associate Member of the Or, Sma 
ganization for European Economic Co | comm 
operation. Formalities for entry into the | and i 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) | fruit, 
and the International Bank for Recon | well. 
struction and Development (IBRD) also 
were completed in the first half of 1958 


The tax reform law of December %, 
1957, designed to modernize the tax 
structure, makes changes in corporation 
and income tax rates. More _ efficient 
methods of collection are expected to 
increase tax revenue. Private invest 
ment also is encouraged by granting Th 
tax exemptions for funds set aside for 
investment. Taxes on dividends are de 
signed to discourage the paying of large 
dividends and encourage greater use of free 
earnings for investment. Ge 


SWEDEN 


During the first half of 1958 Sweden's 
economy felt the effects of the rece 
sion, while at the same time the threat 

- - : ~ 1 | 1958 
of inflation was still present. Industria me 
production was about at the same 
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© in thelas.in 1957. Unemployment tended to 
le dethee ecline but was higher than during the 
aS equiy.same period last year. Exports fell off, 
d with ‘ 4s did shipping earnings and foreign 
© first : xchange reserves. 
ment jg To meet cRanging economic condi- 
Uccessfy) tions, the Swedish Government eased” 
)-Percent ‘credit and investment restrictions, ex- 
\panded the public works program, and 
‘made plans to channel defense con- 
tracts to bolster industrial production, 
-ontinueg: and the Riksbank lowered the discount 
inflation? rate from 5 to 4% percent. Although 
rized the these Measures were taken to counter- 
of 1957 act the recessionary influences on the 
remaines economy, there was present at the same 
ached at time the inflationary pressure of rising 
to a rise government expenditure, increased gov- 
ar, Simj./emment borrowing and the attendant 
er finan. ‘increase in liquidity. 


sed Sa\- \togf and U. S. Trade Down 


nena Swedish exports and imports both de- 
t, having} clined in value during the first 6 months 

of 1958, compared with the same period 
in 1957. Declines in imports were re- 
. _ Steady) oied for such commodities as coffte, 
hich has, tobacco, fuel (coal and petroleum prod- 
957. The ets), textile raw materials, chemicals, 
ntrast to hides and skins, rubber, and iron and 
ST when) see], Increases were reported for grain, 
lore than fruit, textile fabrics, machinery, and 
increas | sitomobiles. Fuel imports dropped by 
% percent and accounted for the largest 
decline among the various commodities. 


U. S. foreign trade statistics show 
imports from Sweden declined by about 
1 percent to $59.4 million during the 
first 6 months of 1958, compared with 
the same period in 1957. Exports during 
the same period dropped 20 percent to 
$94 million. Declines m gxports of coal 
and petroleum products accounted for 
the largest drop. 

Small declines also took place in such 
commodities as grain, chemicals, cotton, 
and iron and steel, while exports of 
fruit, machinery, and automobiles were 
well maintained during the period. In- 
creased U. S. imports of Swedish auto- 
mobiles, instruments, and electrical ma- 
chinery more than offset declines in 
imports of iron ore, iron and steel, and 
wood pulp. The largest single increase 
was reported for automobiles. 


Import Controls Liberal 


The Swedish Government continued 
its liberal import policy with respect to 
U. S. commodities, and there was no 
significant change in the dollar import 
free list during the first half of 1958. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
held by the Swedish Riksbank and the 
commercial banks showed a higher than 
seasonal decline over the first 6 months 
of 1958. By June 30 they had fallen to 
$513 million, some $15 million less than 
the year before. 

Sweden's f 
. ro U.S. exports to the Far East amounted 
re threat | '° $642.2 million in the first quarter of 
ndustrial as against $893 million exported 
me level the corresponding period of 1957. 
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FAR EAST 


Trade between the United States and the Far East has been gen- 
erally good this year, although well below the record levels of 1957. Both 
exports and imports declined in the first half of the year, reflecting the 
overall business slowdown. Further declines are expected to be reg- 
istered before a possible upturn in early 1959. 


International Trade Declines 


Exports from the United States to far 
eastern countries, which constitute about 
13 percent of total U. S. exports, 
amounted to $1,162 million in the first 
half of 1958. This is a decline of almost 
30 percent from the peak period in the 
first half of last year and 10 percent 
below the second half. Declines from 
1957 levels were registered for all but 
four countries—Pakistan, Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, and Afghanistan. Shipments to each 
of the three major U. S. markets in the 
region—Japaii, the Philippines and India 
—were notably down as a result of 
tightened import restrictions during 
1957. Exports to Japan were 39 per- 
cent below the level of the first half of 
1957 and 13 percent below that of the 
second half. Corresponding decreases 
for exports to the Philippines were 25 
and 20 percent, and for India, 42 and 18 
percent. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s economy during the first 
half of 1958 was characterized by a high 
production rate, full employment, and 
relatively satisfactory foreign trade, al- 
though at levels below those of the 
previous year. Funds were plentiful in 
both the capital and money markets, 


with the result interest rates tended 
to decline. 


Watchmakers Concerned 


Swiss industrial activity continued at 
comparatively high level, although cer- 
tain industries reported somewhat re- 
duced operations. The watch industry, 
particularly, has shown the effects of a 
falling market and seems to have suf- 
fered most from the economic decline 
in the United States, as sales in this 
market reportedly are below last year’s 
level. 

In June several “concentrations,” a 
form of merger, were announced involv- 
ing some well-known Swiss watches. 
Watch manufacturers expressed concern 
over conditions in world markets and 
called for action to improve productiv- 


(Continued on page §-28) 








Imports from the Far East—about 
13 percent of total U. S. imports—-for 
the first half of 1958 were valued at 
$797 million. This level was 6 percent 
below that of the comparable period of 


last year. The reduction resulted pri- 
marily from lessened demand for raw 
materials, reflecting the overall decline 
in U. S, industrial production. Imports 
of rubber, for example, declined to $106 
million, compared to $154 million and 
$159 million in the first and second 
halves of 1957, respectively. Imports of 
tin for the first half of 1958 also were 
down, amounting to $39 million, com- 
pared to an annual import of $87 mil- 
lion in 1957. Likewise, imports of tung- 
sten and other metals were down and 
imports of raw cotton, silk, and wool 
declined. On the other hand, imports of 
some manufactured items—such as 
electrical apparatus, toys, silk goods, 
and photographic equipment—remained 
high or even gained over 1957 levels, 
partially offsetting the declines in raw 
imports. 

The weakened market for raw mate- 
rials was felt most keenly in the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, with imports 
from Malaya, Thailand, and Indonesia 
declining considerably below 1957 levels. 
On the other hand, imports from Japan, 
consisting largely of manufactures, in 
the first half of 1958 were slightly above 
the annual level for 1957 and imports 


. from Hong Kong were noticeably high- 


er than last year. India, which is car- 
rying on an intensive drive to increase 
dollar exports, maintained its shipments 
to the United States at 1957 levels. 


Upturn May Follow Further Decline 


Overall data for U. S.-Far East trade 
in the next few months are expected to 
show a continuation of the recent de- 
cline. Japan, still experiencing a mild 
recession, is severly limiting its im- 
ports. The Philippine payments difficul- 
ties continue to be serious with at- 
tendant import restrictions. Moreover, 
Indian exchange shortages persist and 
Indonesian purchases are expected to 
decline further. - 


However, no major slump is expected 
and some increase is possible in early 
1959. Our aid programs to the far 
eastern countries remain large; Export- 
Import Bank and other credits are siz- 
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able, several projects assisted by De- 
velopment Loan Fund (DLF) aid will 
be getting under way, and heavy ship- 
ments of agricultural commodities under 
P.L. 480 and related programs are con- 
tinuing. On the import side, the recent 
upturn in U. S. industrial production 
and the continued high level of per- 
sonal income presage a favorable import 
situation. 

The outlook for improved trade with 
the Far East will depend in part on 
the willingness of U. S. firms to adopt 
measures designed to meet the growing 
competition in the various far eastern 
countries. Japanese and Western Eu- 
ropean firms are making inroads in sev- 
eral countries, including the Philip- 
pines, a traditional U. S. market. The 
Soviet Union, the communist satellites, 
and communist China also are selling 
goods on seemingly attractive terms in 
many far eastern countries. 


Interest in Investment Continues 


Although investment in the Far East 
accounts for less than 4 percent of U. S. 
total oversea investment, businessmen 
show interest in the area, both in new 
investments and in expanding existing 
enterprises. As of 1957, direct U. S. in- 
vestment (book value) has increased to 
$897 million, up about $113 million from 
the preceding year. 


In several far eastern countries the 
investment situation has shown recent 
improvement. In India the greater re- 
ceptivity evident last year has con- 
tinued and in the Federation of Malaya 
legislation’ has been passed providing 
incentives to new industries. Legislative 
measures designed to attract foreign in- 
vestment are under consideration in Ko- 
rea, and the Indonesia Parliament re- 
cently passed a basic investment law. 
New contracts covering technical as- 
sistance to Japanese firms are being 
signed, However, discouraging aspects 
of the investment situation still exist. 
Because of the current unfavorable bal- 
ance-of-payments outlook in many far 
eastern countries some potential in- 
vestors are hesitant. Likewise the gov- 
ernments of the countries are hesitant 
to approve new investments requiring 
foerign exchange allocations. 


HONG KONG 


U. S. exports to Hong Kong were 
down slightly in the first half of this 
year, although imports from the Col- 
ony again climbed substantially. The 
increasingly unfavorable trend in the 
Colony’s overall visible trade balance 
in recent years has turned somewhat 
toward a smaller deficit. There is no 
indication that Hong Kong’s unusually 
large invisible earnings have declined. 
Qverall industrial expansion continued, 
although production was considerably 
reduced in some lines, including metal 
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U. S. Exports Off, Imports Gain 


U. S. exports to Hong Kong in the 
first half of 1958 amounted to $39.5 
million, or slightly less than exports in 
the same period in 1957 ($40.7 million). 
Imports into the United States from 
Hong Kong in the first half of the year 
rose to $23.8 million from $14.3 mil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1957. 
The United States ranked fourth as a 
source of Hong Kong’s imports, and 
third as a market for its products. 


Among substantially increased U. S. 
exports to Hong Kong were wheat, cig- 
arettes, antibiotics, synthetic plastics 
materials, rayon fabric, sewing ma- 
chines, and watch works. Exports of 
leaf tobacco, brass and bronze scrap, 
blackplate, and aircraft parts dropped 
off materially. With the expiration of 
contracts enabling Hong Kong manufac- 
turers to make cotton textiles from 
P. L. 480 financed cotton for shipment 
to beneficiary countries, U. S. raw cot- 
ton sales to Hong Kong dropped off 
somewhat, although they are still con- 
siderable. Several Hong Kong products 
showed increased sales in the United 
States. They were frozen shrimp, small 
boats, toys and games, ornamental 
feathers, rubber footwear, and cotton 
garments where the growth was the 
greatest. Imports of rattan furniture, 
baskets, and flashlights, on the other 
hand, declined. 


Increased attention is being shown by 
American firms in developing commer- 
cial interests in the colony, both in in- 
dustrial and trading enterprises. A 
record 1958-59 appropriation by the 
Hong Kong Government for public 
works and expansion in private con- 
struction indicates a continuing demand 
for materials and equipment from for- 
eign sources, including the United 
States, 


Trade Outlook Fairly Bright 


Trade of the United States with Hong 
Kong is less important than with many 
other Far Eastern areas; however, there 
is a significant trade with the Colony 
and a potential for an expanded market 
for U. S. goods. The decline in the sales 
of raw cotton, blackplate, scrap metal, 
and leaf tobacco, which accounted for 
most of the recent decrease in U. S. 
exports, may not continue in the last 
half of the year. In fact, some recovery 
may take place in some of these lines 
and in sales of other products which 
may presage an overall gain in U. S. 
exports to the Colony. Likewise, U. S. 
buying in Hong Kong is expected to 
continue expansion during the last half 
of 1958 in view of the continued efforts 
by industry to increase production for 
exports to this country. 


& 
| 
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INDIA 


India’s foreign exchange situation con- 
tinued to worsen throughout the first 4 
months of 1958. Credits recently ¢, 
tended by several countries will amelig. | 
rate to some degree the serious g 
between payments and receipts, but the 
success of India’s economic development 
program is still dependent to a substan. 
tial degree on securing further long. 
term credits during the remainder of 
the Second Five Year Plan _periog 
(1956-61). 


Loan Supports U. S. Exports 


U. S. exports to India in January. 
June 1958 were $137.7 million compared 
to $237.4 million in the same period of 
1957. This sharp decline reflects primar. 
ily the completion of foodgrain ship 
ments under the original P.L. 4% 
program, although there were modest 
decreases in exports of some industrial 
prodticts as the effect of tightened im 
port controls imposed last year became 
apparent. Prospects are nevertheless 
favorable for a reasonably high level] of 
exports in view of Export-Import Bank 


and Development Loan Fund credits to ' 


India 
P.L. 480 agreements signed in June and 
September calling for the shipment of 
$295.8 million in agricultural commodi- 
ties. Apart from sales financed under 
loan credits, however, U. S. exports will 
continue to face very stringent Indian 
import restrictions which very likely will 
remain in force throughout 1958 and 
1959. 


U. S. products continue to command 
wide respect in India, but with an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange, quality 
and prompt delivery dates are becoming 
less important. The resulting price com- 
petition facing U. S. products from Eu 
ropean suppliers has been particularly 
noticeable with respect to Indian Goy- 
ernment bids. It is possible this compe 
tition can be met in part by offering 
deferred credit terms on capital goods 
sales. 


U. S. Import Levels Stable 


U. S. imports from India in January- 
June 1958 amounted to $101.4 million, 
slightly below the $107.7 million for the 
corresponding period of 1957. The pat 
tern of imports also remained essentially 
unchanged, with burlaps, tea, cashew 
nuts, and manganese most prominent. 
Imports from India are not expected to 
increase materially in 1958, although 
India has introduced, during the last 6 
months, a number of measures designed 
to stimulate exports. Significant among 
these affecting exports to the United 
States have been efforts to stimulate 
handloom cloth and handicraft exports. 

Inflationary pressures remained strong 
in India, but the wholesale price levél 
has leveled off since April. Strict ptt 
orities for projects under the 
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Five Year Plan have been established. 
As of September 19, foreign exchange 

stood at $388.5 million, having 
declined from $615.7 million since Jan- 
uary. Import restrictions and credits 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries have somewhat arrested the de- 
cline in recent weeks. 


Import Policy Affects Production 

The Government’s import control pol- 
icy aimed at conserving foreign exchange 
has Jed to a fall-off in production in 
some industries, retrenchment of work- 
ers, and an acute shortage of several 
essential commodities. 

The first 9 months of 1958 saw a con- 
tinuation of the greater receptivity 
toward foreign investments. A new 
Jending institution, the Refinance Cor- 
poration for Industry, was established 
in June with lending resources of 385 
million rupees (1 rupee equals US$0.21), 
financed largely by rupee proceeds from 
the sale of U. S. surplus agricultural 
commodities. Indian and U. S. firms 
resident in India are eligible to receive 
loans from Indian banks participating 
in the refinancing operations of the Cor- 
poration. The United States and India 
have agreed to commence negotiations 
at the earliest practicable date on a 
treaty for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation. 


INDONESIA 


Serious repercussions on Indonesia’s 
already strained economy were felt in 
the first half of 1958 as the result of 
recent anti-Netherlands and dissident 
actions. Although by midyear active 
civil strife was largely under control 
and illegal trade practices greatly di- 
minished, conditions indicate a con- 
tinued weak exchange position and a 
further curtailment of economic activi- 
ty in the immediate future. Increased 
deficit financing, growing inflationary 
pressures, and a continuation of capital 
disinvestment are probable. 


U.S. Trade Down, Percentage Up 


Both imports and exports in the first 
half 1958 fell well below recent average 
levels. U. S. exports to Indonesia in 
that period (approximately $33 million) 
were 47 percent and 27 percent off the 
levels of the first and last halves of 
1957, respectively. Our imports from 
Indonesia in the first 6 months ($86.9 
million) were running 15 percent below 
the 1957 monthly average. Percentage- 
wise, the United States was taking over 
21 percent of Indonesia's total exports 
in early 1958 (15 percent in 1957), re- 
Placing the Netherlands as second-best 
customer, after Singapore. The United 
States continued as Indonesia's leading 
supplier, 
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Nonpetroleum Exports Halved 


The essence of Indonesia’s economic 
problems is the heavy slump in exports 
which in January-April 1958 (excluding 
petroleum) averaged nearly 50 percent 
less than the averages of the last 3 
years. It is hoped that a recently an- 


nounced plan for allotting definite per- 
centages of exchange to the regions 
generating earnings will prove an ex- 
port incentive; although, significantly, 
the originally announced amount of per- 
centage allocation has already been cut 
before implementation of the regula- 
tion itself has gotten under way. Unrest 
in such areas as north Sumatra, where 
guerilla action continues as an after- 
math of the open rebellion, must be 
overcome if estate production, already 
adversely affected by the expulsion of 
the Dutch, is to be maintained at any- 
where near profitable levels. Prospects 
are for by far the largest budgetary 
deficit in the country’s history in 1958 
with foreign exchange reserves still at 
less than 8 percent in early September 
—compared to the statutory 20-per- 
cent minimum coverage requirement. 
These problems have been compounded 
by the worldwide reduced demand for 
raw materials. 


Imports Limited to Essentials 


Shipments from all countries are ex- 


pected to decline further in coming 
months, with Indonesia enforcing re- 
strictions aimed at cutting import de- 
mand and employing administrative 
priorities in licensing. Currently, im- 
ports of luxury-type consumer goods are 
effectively suspended through adminis- 
trative withholding of covering licenses. 

Military requirements are receiving 
first priority, followed by items needed 
to support export trade. Rice has third 
priority, and spare parts fourth. Capital 
goods are being restricted, for the most 
part, to items which can be obtained on 
credit. In short, Indonesia should be able 
to fill its basic subsistence needs during 
the next year, but not without drastic 
shortages of nonessential consumer 
goods and serious gaps in the supply of 
industrial raw materials. 


New Investment Law Passed 


The Indonesian Parliament passed 
the long-awaited foreign investment law 
in mid-August. However, following 
closely in the wake of the recent gov- 
ernmental take-over of all Netherlands 
interests in the country, the law's very 
broad, general provisions are expected 
to engender little enthusiasm or re- 
newed confidence among potential in- 
vestors until such time as implementa- 
tion gives concrete evidence of its worth. 





Exports of lead from Mexico amounted 
to 11,892 metric tons, with a value of 
$3,110,960, of which the United States 
took 9,040 metric tons.—U. S. Embassy, 
Mexico, D. F. 


JAPAN 


The “mild business recession” which 
became evident by early autumn of last 


year continued throughout the spring 
and summer of 1958. The downturn, re- 
flected in production cutbacks in many 
sectors of industry, in rising inven- 
tories and softening prices, was initial- 
ly expected to have run its course by 
the fall of 1958. By late summer, the 
anticipated signs of upward trends in 
production and employment did not ma- 
terialize. In fact, further curtailments 
of production were announced in cer- 
tain depressed sectors, such as textiles. 


Recovery Slow, Exchange Up 


At summer’s end the dominant mood 
for the near term was one of pessimism. 
This was reinforced by a Bank of Japan 
statistical study suggesting that the 
bottom of the recession is still to be 
reached with recovery not expected un- 
til about mid-1959. However, the more 
optimistic pointed to such signs of re- 
covery as continued strong consumer 
spending and the relatively high oper- 
ating levels in the machinery and ship- 
building industries which still have 
backlogs of unfilled orders. They viewed 
the recession as a healthy adjustment 
and that an upturn should ensue with- 
out artificial props or stimulation, They 
contended that world-wide economic 
developments, especially in the United 
States, suggested improvement and that 
Japan’s economy will follow suit. 

The success of Japanese Government 
measures to improve its international 
payments position is to be noted in the 
increase in foreign exchange reserves 
which at the end of August 1958 
reached $781 million as compared to a 
low of $455 million registered in Sep- 
tember 1957. 


Exports Level, Imports Down 


Exports, according to Japanese data 
for the first 8 months of the year, 
totaled approximately $1,849.5 million 
or 0.7 percent above last year’s 8-month 
total. On the basis of this export rec- 
ord the Government’s original goal of 
$3,260 million for fiscal 1958 (April 
through March) was recently scaled 
downward to approximately $2,800 mil- 
lion. Imports were valued at $2,076.3 
million or nearly 33 percent under the 
figure for the first 8 months of 1957. 

United States exports to Japan for 
January through June 1958 totaled 
$443 million, compared with $721 mil- 
lion for the comparable period of 1957. 
There is little doubt that U. S. exports 
to Japan in 1958, because of the Japa- 
nese business recession and Govern- 
ment retrenchment policies, will fall 
considerably short of last year’s un- 
usually high performance. As com- 
pared to 1957, U.:S. exports to Japan 
of raw cotton, iron and steel products, 
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coal and petroleum products, and cer- 
tain agricultural commodities declined 
appreciably. 


U. S. Trade Position Maintained 


There appear to have been no signifi- 
cant changes in the competitive posi- 
tion of U. S. products in the Japanese 
market. According to Japanese data, the 
United States accounted for 36.3 per- 
cent of Japan’s imports during the first 
half of 1958 or only 2.6 percent less 
than for the similar period in 1957. Dur- 
ing the same period the United States 
took 21.3 percent of Japan’s total ex- 
ports, up 1.8 percent. 

U. S. statistics for the first 6 months 
of 1958 show imports from Japan at 
$302 million or approximately $29 mil- 
lion greater than for the similar pe- 
riod of 1957. 


REPUBLIC 
OF KOREA 


Korea’s economy experienced sus- 
tained economic growth and stability 
during the first 6 months of the year 
despite a decline in export earnings. 
Price stability prevailed, brought about 
by a combination of factors including 
the success of the stabilization pro- 
gram, a net accumulation of counter- 
part funds, an abundant supply of 
grains, heavy imports, and a significant 
expansion in industrial output, particu- 
larly of such basic commodities as an- 
thracite coal, electric power, textiles, 
cement, and fertilizer. 

The country’s external financial posi- 
tion continued to be strongly influenced 
by sizable shipments of U. S. aid- 
financed goods. Receipts from invisibles 
declined, due, in part, to the exchange 
rate of the hwan, which remained at 
500 to US$1, discouraging hwan pur- 
chases by U. S. and U. N. forces. 


Japan Becomes Chief Market 


The trade imbalance widened as ex- 
ports declined during the first 6 months 
to $7.4 million, the lowest annual rate 
in 6 years, and about #4 million less 
than the total for the comparable 
months of 1957, while commercial and 
U. S. aid-financed imports climbed above 
the levels of the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Japan has become Korea’s chief mar- 
ket, receiving 66 percent of its exports 
in 1958 compared with 43 percent and 
32 percent in 1957- and 1956, respec- 
tively. The United States has declined 
as an export market, accounting in 
1957 and the first part of 1958 for less 
than 25 percent of Korean exports, 
compared to 43 percent in 1956. 

Korean imports amounted to about 
$133 million during the first 5 months 
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of the year. Aid imports once again 
represented about 70 percent of the 
total. Imports included increased ship- 
ments of VU. S.-financed goods consist- 
ing of raw cotton, fertilizer, industrial 
raw materials, machinery, transport 
equipment, and grains and other foods. 
This last item was unusually large be- 
cause of deliveries of $50 million worth 
of agricultural surplus commodities pro- 
vided for under the most recent P. L. 
480 agreements. In non-aid trade, the 
United States was the principal sup- 
plier, followed by Japan. The moderate 
reduction in the aid program in fiscal 
1959 is expected to be offset, in part at 
least, by funds from the Development 
Loan Fund. 


Export Taxes Reduced.Temporarily 


A Temporary Foreign Exchange Tax 
Law was enacted recently providing for 
the exemption of exchange earnings de- 
rived from exports from both the mini- 
mum specific tax of 150 hwan to the 
dollar and the further tax of 100 per- 
cent applicable to bids in excess of 650 
hwan to the dollar. In an effort to at- 
tract private foreign investment, the 
National Assembly is considering enact- 
ment of a Foreign Investment Law, 


MALAYA 


Trade of the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore declined in the first half 
of 1958, reflecting the reduced economic 
activity resulting from lower rubber 
prices and cutbacks in tin production. 
The economic slowdown was most pro- 
nounced in the Federation, a raw mate- 
rial producing country. Singapore, on 
the other hand, with its more settled 
and sophisticated economy, fared com- 
paratively well during most of the period. 
Recently, however, there have been 
signs of a drop in Singapore’s economic 
activity. 


Rubber Prices, Tin Volume Down 


Total foreign trade of the Federation 
and Singapore in the first half of 1958 
declined about 6 percent from the com- 
parable period of 1957. Exports amount- 
ed to M$1,894 million (M$3 = about 
US$1), compared to M$2,058 million for 
the first half of 1957. Lower rubber 
prices were responsible for much of the 
drop; the volume of rubber exports, 
however, was slightly above that of the 
1957 period. Tin shipments, restricted by 
the International Tin Council, were 
down substantially. In addition, move- 
ment of the Federation’s secondary ex- 
ports, such as iron ore, bauxite, and 
palm oil, declined from last year. 


U. S. Imports Off, Exports Level . 


U. S. trade with Malaya was also 
down in the first half of this year, pri- 
marily as a result of marked declines in 





 —_—a 
rubber and tin imports. Imports dome 
Malaya, which were valued at $93.1 mj, a 
lion in the first 6 months of 1957 andy fort 
$99.2 million in the second half, Groppey its ¥ 
to $64.8 million in the first half of 1958, p L. 
The value of rubber imports from yy. . *” 


laya this year has been running at aboy Ur 
half that of last year. And imports of tj), _ the 


fell to $26.0 million in the 6 months Jay.’ $804 
uary-June 1958 from $40.6 million inth over 
last half of 1957. U. S. exports to My. ast 
laya held up well, however, with th than 
value, $20.9 million for the first 6 months half 
for 1958, only slightly below 1957 leve, mar 
Ez 

Outlook Somewhat Unfavorable . 0 
The general outlook for U.S. tra oly 
with Malaya in the remaining months of 1958 
1958 is somewhat unfavorable. Trading $36. 
circles in Malaya complain that stocks cedi 
are moving slowly, particularly in eon. 
sumer goods. The declines in most se. W@ 
tors of the Federation’s economy hy . 2% 
an overall dampening effect. For ¢  “™ 
ample, cutbacks in rubber workex . %@ 


wages (which, according to the wag . PO 
system in Malaya, follow rubber prices) 
reduced the purchasing power of this » 2™ 
group and lower rubber prices alg.» $4.5 
means less money in the hands of my | 
ber planters and less public reven, sult 
Moreover, a further cut by the Intern.) » 
tional Tin Council in Malaya’s allowabk by 
tin exports for the fourth quarter of ant 
this year precludes any immediate in. pe 
provement in this segment of the econ! sta 
omy. On the other hand, Singapore! ny 
entrepot trade generally remains high} m 
and new development projects in th} Lo 


Federation will be getting under way. 


New Law Invites Investments res 

The Government of the Federation a 
continues to encourage capital invest. 
ment, both foreign and domestic, and | $1: 
has taken several steps to establish: Su 
favorable investment climate. A pioneer | 60. 
industries law, providing among ae $2 
things for tax relief for a period up to In 
5 years under certain conditions, ws} ti 
passed in August by the Federation’ fo 
Legislative Council. Singapore, al} tp, 
anxious to develop secondary industrie,| ag 
has discussed the possibility of intro ex 
ducing similar legislation. It has als th 
proposed legislation providing for the th 
protection of local industries; currently K 
this proposed legislation is meeting cor- ot 
siderable local opposition from groups dt 
who fear that its implementation could ra 
reduce the entrepot trade, Singapore’ al 
greatest economic mainstay, 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan in the first half of 1958 cot 
tinued to be harassed by a rising bal} 
ance-of-payments deficit, a decline = 
foreign exchange reserves, and lowe 
export earnings. Although food supplié 
slightly were improved due to imports 
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tic food production is still sadly 
lagging, resulting in the country’s hav- 
ing to spend precious foreign exchange 
for imported foodgrains in order to feed 
its rapidly increasing population. 


p, L. 480 Efforts Boost Imports 


United States exports to Pakistan in 
the first half of 1958 were valued at 
$80.8 million, an increase of 66 percent 
over the $48.7 million registered in the 
jast half of 1957 and 21 percent more 
than $66.7 million supplied in the first 
half of that year. This rise resulted pri- 
marily from increased shipments of 
Pp. L. 480 wheat and rice. U, S. exports 
of other items declined, being valued at 
only $26.7 million in the first half of 
1958 compared with $35.4 million and 
$36.6 million, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding 2 periods. While exports of most 
items declined, the most drastic drops 
were noted in industrial machinery, 
automobiles, tractors, raw-cotton, and 
unmanufactured tobacco. Exceptional in- 
creases, however, were recorded in ex- 
ports of aircraft and parts and railway 
equipment, which rose from. negligible 
amounts in the first half of 1957 to 
$4.5 million and $2 million, respectively, 


- jn the 1958 period. These increases re- 


sulted primarily from a credit extended 
to the Pakistan International Airlines 
by the Export-Import Bank in late 1957 
and a $31 million loan for railway im- 
provement to the Government ot Paki- 
stan by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (IBRD) 
in October 1957. 


Loans Produce Trade Opportunities 


Although Pakistan’s severe import 
restrictions are unlikely to be relaxed 
in the foreseeable future, new export 
opportunities for U. S. traders may 
arise from the recent IBRD loan of 
$14 million to the Karachi Electric 
Supply Company for the erection of a 
60,000 kw. steam power station and the 
$26 million being made available by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) to Pakistan and Afghanistan 
for the improvement of road and rail 
transport between the 2 countries. In 
addition, the Development Loan Fund 
extended 2 loans, one of $5.5 million to 
the Government of Pakistan to cover 
the foreign exchange costs of the 
Karachi Water Supply Project and the 
other $4.2 million to the Pakistan In- 
dustrial Credit and Investment Corpo- 
ration to be used for loans to small- 
and medium-size industries. 


Also, bids may be solicited from U. S. 
firms for equipment for the following 
projects recently approved by the Paki- 
stan Cabinet for establishment by the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Cor- 
poration (PIDC): A steel mill, two new 
sugar mills in West Pakistan, a cement 
factory in East Pakistan, and a fourth 
kiln for the Zeal-Pak cement factory. 


U.S. Imports of Jute, Wool Drop 
U. S. imports from Pakistan in the 
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first half of 1958 were valued at $16.2 
million, compared with $21.6 million and 
$18 million, respectively, in the first and 
second half of 1957. While imports of all 
items were down from the comparable 
period of 1957, the most significant de- 
clines were in raw jute, from $9.6 mil- 
lion to $6.5 million and raw wool, from 
$5.3. million to $3.1 million. No im- 
portant change is foreseen in the. trend 
of U. S. imports from Pakistan for the 
balance of 1958. 


Investment Incentives Diminish 


Of interest to prospective foreign in- 
vestors was the Government’s decision 
not to renew several tax concessions 
originally designed to interest foreign 
as well as domestic capital in partici- 
pating in local industrial enterprises. 
The most important concession with- 
drawn was the provision that profits 
of new industrial undertakings estab- 
lished in Pakistan between August 1947 
and March 31, 1958, and meeting other 
specified requirements were exempt 
from income and supertax to the ex- 
tent of 5 percent of the capital in- 
vested. On the brighter side were the 
conclusion of a joint exploration agree- 
ment between the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany and the Government of Pakistan— 
bringing to four the number of U. S. 
firms prospecting for oil in Pakistan, 
and the inauguration of the first auto- 
mobile battery plant in the country— 
set up with the technical assistance of 
a U. S. firm. 


PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Government's “auster- 
ity” program, launched just before the 
beginning of the year, has been success- 


ful so far in 1958 in halting further loss 
of foreign exchange reserves which in 
1957 had been reduced by over one-half. 
Reserves are still near a postwar low- 
however, and drought conditions earlier 
this year have prevented any expansion 
in Philippine earnings from its basic 
agricultural exports. 


U.S. Trade Declines 


Although originally announced as a 
far-reaching plan embracing, among 
other measures, credit controls and fis- 
cal retrenchment, the effect of the 
austerity program was most clearly re- 
flected in import allocations. As a result 
of the import cutback, U. S. exports to 
the Philippines, one of our three largest 
far eastern markets, fell sharply in the 
first half of 1958. U. S. exports, at $141 
million, were 20 percent below exports 
to the Philippines in the second 6 months 
of last year and were off by 25 percent 
from shipments in the first half. Both 
consumer and producer goods shared in 
the decline. 


U. S. imports from the Philippines in 


the first half, totaling $130 million, were 
higher than in the second half of 1957 
due to seasonally heavy sugar shipments, 
but were lower than in the corresponi- 
ing period of last year because of a 
somewhat slower movement of sugar. 


Credit Assurances Obtained 


U.S.-Philippine relations during the 
first half of 1958 were highlighted by 


the State visit to the United States, in 
mid-June, of Philippine President Garcia. 
In conversations with President Eisen- 
hower and other top U. S. officials, he 
emphasized the need for external finan- 
cial assistance to carry forward his 
country’s ecenomic development plans. 
Garcia obtained assurances that a new 
$75-million line of credit would be opened 
for the Philippines by the Export-Im- 
port Bank and that Development Loan 
Fund consideration would be given to 
Philippine projects up to a total of $50 
million. Also in June, a second Public 
Law 480 agreement was signed providing 
for local currency sales of approximately 
25,000 metric tons of U. S. rice valued 
at $4.1 million. 


Some recovery in U. S. exports to the 
Philippines during the second half of 
the year is likely because of a net relax- 
ation in Philippine import controls for 
the third quarter, mainly for producer 
goods. It is not at all certain, however, 
that the Philippine exchange position 
will permit a continuation of this relax- 
ation. Imports, on the other hand, should 
not be greatly changed except for the 
seasonal decline in sugar shipments. 


Reserves Limit New Investments 


In the investment field, the Philippine 
Congress again debated several foreign 
investment bills during its regular and 
special sessions, but none were passed. 
Remittances of profits and dividends, 
suspended by the Central Bank in De- 
cember 1957, were resumed early this 
year at regular rates for remittances 
based on 1956 earnings, with a tempo- 
rary reduction of 25 percent ordered 
for remittances based on 1957 earnings 
and on January-September 1958 earn- 
ings. Remittances based on income 
earned after September have just been 
suspended this month, pending a review 
of the overall remittance policy by the 
Central Bank. 


In view of the low level of reserves, 
since the beginning of the austerity pro- 
gram the National Economic Council 
and the Central Bank have generally 
been withholding approval of new for- 
eign investments requiring foreign ex- 
change allocations until the balance-of- 
payments outlook improves, and in 
August the Council announced a new in- 
vestment policy which would give pref- 

_erence to Filipinos. American investors, 
however, are protected by the national 
treatment provisions of the Revised 
United States-Philippine Trade Agree- 
ment. 
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TAIWAN 


Trade between the United States and 
Taiwan for the first half of 1958 de- 
creased, cOmpared with the same period 
in 1957. U. S. exports to Taiwan were 
valued at $52.1 million, 16 percent down 
from the first half of last year. How- 
ever, imports from Taiwan for the first 
6 months of 1958 amounted to $4.3 mil- 
lion, approximately 13 percent above 
the comparable period of 1957. 

The United States is the principal 
supplier of imports to Taiwan and sec- 
ond to Japan among Taiwan's markets. 
Imports from the United States consist 
chiefly of raw cotton, soybeans, wheat, 
industrial machinery, and electrical ap- 
paratus, including machinery and in- 
struments, and exports consist chiefly 
of such agricultural products as tea, 
citronella oil, feathers, and molasses. 

U. S. economic aid to Taiwan in fiscal 
year 1958 amounted to $60 million, 
about $23.5 million less than in the pre- 
ceding year. Many items previously fi- 
nanced by U. S. aid are now procured 
from the Chinese Government's foreign 
exchange holdings. 


Loans Made for Equipment 


Three loans totaling $6.4 million were 
authorized for economic development 
in Taiwan by the Development Loan 
Fund during the first half of 1958. Re- 
cipients were the Taiwan Railway Ad- 
ministration, for acquisition and instal- 
lation of diesel engines and central 
traffic control equipment; the Asia Ce- 
ment Corporation, for machinery and 
equipment to construct a cement plant; 
and the Land Bank of Taiwan, to pro- 
vide funds for improving the fishing 
fleet. Procurement of equipment for 
these projects is handled under the 
same procedures as used for ICA aid-fi- 
nanced programs. 

An agreement signed in April 1958 
covers sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Taiwan valued at $12.1 mil- 
lion. Sales are to be handled by private 
U. S. traders. Proceeds from the sale 
are to be used for various purposes, 
including loans by the Export-Import 
Bank to private U. S. and foreign firms. 


Exchange Rates Revised 


In April the exchange rate structure 
for foreign trade was revised. Foreign 
exchange for imports of certain raw 
materials and.all consumer goods, as 
well as remittances, is now granted on 
the basis of NT$36.28 (New Taiwan 
dollars) per US$1. This is the new basic 
official rate of NT$24.78 per US$1, plus 
NT$11.60, the selling rate posted for 
foreign exchange certificates (FEC). 
For imports deemed essential the rate 
remains NT$24.78 per US$1. 

There have been no significant price 
rises or inflationary tendencies follow- 
ing this action, although the market 
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rate for the FEC may vary at a future 
date. The revised rate is believed to 
have increased exports in some lines 
and may also be regarded as a favor- 
able element in promotion of foreign 
investment. 


Investment Incentives Planned 


The Chinese Government is under- 
taking additional steps to improve the 
investment climate. For example, a pro- 
posal was approved in June for creation 
of a Development Corporation to devise 
methods for inducing capital investment 
from both private and public sources. 
The Government appears to be increas- 
ingly aware that specific promotional 
measures are needed to stimulate pri- 
vate investment. 


THAILAND 


Despite a high level of rice exports, 
Thailand’s overall economic activity is 
lagging somewhat in 1958 compared 
with last year. 

Total exports for the early months 
of this year were down appreciably, 
about 10 percent for the first quarter 
on the basis of preliminary estimates. 
This decline resulted primarily from de- 
creases in rubber price and volume 
which reflected a slack in U. S. indus- 
trial demand‘and from a fall in tin ex- 
port volume in compliance with the In- 
ternational Tin Council quota. There 
also was a drop in receipts from several 
minor export commodities, including 
teak, castor seed, and lac seed. Rice 
exports for the first 6 months were only 
704,000 tons, compared with 852,000 
tons for the comparable period last 
year, but this decline has been more 
than offset by price increases. 


Total Thai imports for 1958 have 
been running slightly lower than last 
year. A preliminary estimate of foreign 
exchange reserves indicates the Thai 
balance-of-payments account was about 
in balance for the first quarter of the 
year. 


U.S. Tin, Rubber Imports Drop 


Thai trade with the United States 
is below the 1957 level. U. S. imports 
from Thailand dropped to $27.7 million 
for the first half of this year, from 
$39.5 million in the last half of 1957 
and $46.1 million in the first half. Rub- 
ber, which constitutes the major part of 
these imports, was affected by continu- 
ing weakness in price, related to U. S. 
industrial slackening. Rubber imports 
from Thailand, which had been valued 
at $34.1 million in the last half of 1957, 
declined to $22.4 million. U. S. exports 
to Thailand declined slightly, from $33 
million and $35.2 million in the first 
and second halves of 1957, respectively, 
to $30 million, reflecting a general slow- 
ing of Thai purchases abroad. 


LL. 


Trade prospects for the rest of 195 
continue less favorable than last year 
in view of continuing problems for 
Thailand’s exports. Rice exports are ex. 
pected to be somewhat lower than jp 
the early part of this year and further 
increases in rice export prices are not 
likely to offset this decline completely, 


Continuing weakness in rubber prices 
seems likely and'tin exports are not 
expected to reach 1957 levels. With this 
export outlook, an unfavorable balance. 
of-payments position is possible and 
there may be some drain on the foreign 
exchange reserves that have been ae. 
cumulating over the past 3 years. 


Outlook Less Bright, Still Good 


Thailand increased import duties and 
placed taxes on a number of commodi- 
ties in June in an effort to raise addij- 
tional revenue. Later it partially re. 
duced the recent rates for a few items, 
such as movies, buses, and trucks. The 
duty changes are not expected to affect 
materially the overall value of imports 
from the United States, although cer. 
tain commodities will be affected. 


Although the overal] trade picture is 
not as favorable as last year, it still is 
good. Thailand is relatively prosperous 
and new major development projects 
will continue to provide trade oppor- 
tunities. For example, Thailand will be 
purchasing large quantities of materials 
and equipment this year and next for 
the $100 million Yan Hee Dam, its 
largest development project to date. 


VIET-NAM 


V. S. trade with Viet-Nam declined 
sharply in the first half of 1958. Reflect- 
ing the combined effects of overstocked 
inventories for most lines of goods, par- 
ticularly textiles, and depressed busi- 
ness conditions, exports to the country 
fell sharply during the first half of 1958 
Imports from Viet-Nam, generally small 
relative to our exports to the country 
and consisting mainly of rubber ship- 
ments, were off even more sharply. 

U. S. exports to Viet-Nam amounted 
to $32.6 million in the first half of the 
year, while imports from the country 
totaled only $1.3 million, according to 
U. S. trade data. 


U. $.-Viet-Nam Trade Lower 


Vietnamese trade data, although not 
directly comparable with U, S. data, 
point up the decline in trade between 
the two countries. Viet-Nam’s imports 
from this country fell by 29 percent, 
from $36.6 million in the first half of 


1957 to $26.1 million for the same period , 


in 1958. In relative terms, the United 
States accounted for 22 percent of total 
imports compared with 27 percent in 
1957. Total imports declined from $1338 
million to $116.7 million, 
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Exports to the United States dropped 
to a mere $300,000 in the first half of 
1958 compared to $5.7 million in the cor- 
responding period in 1957, largely be- 
cause of a shift in rubber shipments to 
France, accompanied by lower rubber 
prices. Total Vietnamese exports were 
down from $29.7 million in the first half 
of 1957 to $22.7 million in the corre- 
sponding period this year. However, the 
overall drop in rubber exports was com- 
pensated, in part, by increased rice ship- 
ments. 


Imports Dependent on U.S. Aid 

Viet-Nam remains heavily dependent 
on U. S. aid for financing its import 
requirements. The U-.S.-financed com- 
mercial import program amounted to 
$155 million in fiscal year 1958. In addi- 
tion, the first P.L. 480 agreement signed 
between the United States and Viet- 
Nam this past June provides for de- 
liveries of tobacco, including freight 
charges, valued at $6 million. 

Although no substantial expansion in 
export earnings is anticipated, prospects 
for increased U. S. exports to Viet-Nam 
during the remainder of 1958 neverthe- 
less remain encouraging provided the 
inventory situation improves. This possi- 
bility is based on the fact that the U. S. 
commercial import program in fiscal 
year 1959 will.continue at the high level 
of fiscal year 1958 and on the existence 
of a fairly substantial backlog of unused 
1958 funds for commercial imports. 


Some U.S. Exports Precluded 

Certain articles which were imported 
under the commercial import program, 
however, have been declared ineligible 
for financing under this arrangement. 
They include, among others, passenger 
cars, porcelain chinaware, electric fans, 
electric household appliances, miscella- 
neous plastic products, watches and 
clocks, typewriters, and motor bicycles 
and scooters. At the beginning of the 
year, the Government of Viet-Nam 
agreed to the use of an additional $15 
million of its own foreign exchange to 
finance a larger share of imports. Ex- 
change allocations for the articles men- 
tioned above, if made at all, probably 
will be from this source. Heretofore, the 
only items purchased from Viet-Nam’s 
own resources were through barter 
transactions and items imported with 
export retention exchange (EFAC)— 
both estimated at about $10 million an- 
nually, plus a few special purchases. 
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BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference, which met 
in Montreal from September 15 to 26, focused attention on that unique 
institution, the Commonwealth of Nations. Unlike the other areas cov- 
ered in this review, the British Commonwealth is not a geographic 
region, but rather an association of many nations which reaches into 
every part of the world and unites countries of almost every race and 
at almost every stage of economic development. 


These countries are brought together 
by mutually advantageous economic as 
well as political considerations. These 
include, 

@ The close financial and trade ties 
that followed the United Kindgdom’s 
development of and investment in the 
overseas Commonwealth; 


®@ The network of vital banking, brok- 
erage, insurance shipping, and other 
services, as well as the capital market 
which the United Kingdom provides for 
many of the Commonwealth nations; 

e@ A system of intra-Commonwealth 
tariff preferences; 

@ The wide use of sterling as an 
international currency, and the fact 
that nearly all of the other Common- 
wealth countries, with the important 
exception of Canada, hold the bulk of 
their foreign exchange reserves in ster- 
ling; and, 


@ The economic interdependence or 
complementarity between the economy 
of the United Kingdom and the less de- 
veloped countries of the overseas Com- 
monwealth. 

The Montreal Conference was at- 
tended by high-ranking officials from 
all of the independent Commonwealth 
countries: The United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, The 
Federations of Malaya, and of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The following colonial 
territories were represented in an ad- 
visory capacity to the United Kingdom 
delegation: Nigeria, The West Indies, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Sierre 
Leone and Hong Kong. 

The central theme of the Conference 
was “an expanding Commonwealth in 
an expanding world.” The report of the 
Conference reflects efforts, to consider 
and relieve some of the strains to the 
Commonwealth ties which have devel- 
oped in a world which is rapidly chang- 
ing as well as expanding. Among these 
are: 

@ The special position of Canada as 
a dollar country in an atherwise ster- 
ling Commonwealth; 





® Growing disparities in the advan- 
tages gained from mutual tariff pref- 
erences negotiated in 1932 between the 
United Kingdom and some of the other 
Commonwealth countries, as well as 
between certain of the overseas mem- 
bers; 

@ The ever increasing drive. for in- 
dustrialization and economic growth by 
the underdeveloped countries in the 
Commonwealth, and their need for cap- 
ital to finance these programs and 
trained people to carry them out; and 

@ The related issue, for these pri- 
mary goods producers, of the prevalence 
of wide fluctuations in commodity 
prices, and the difficulties of selling 
agricultural products in well-protected 
and heavily-subsidized markets, includ- 
ing some within the Commonwealth. 

Decisions and understandings reached 
by the Conference are described in the 
following summarizations. 


To improve the trade situation: 


@ The United Kingdom removed dol- 
lar import restrictions on canned sal- 
mon, newsprint, and most machinery; 
The United Kingdom also invited Colo- 
nial Governments to relax restrictions 
on a wide range of dollar imports, and 
announced its intention, all being well, 
to make a start next year on the re- 
moval of all remaining restrictions; 

@ Australia noted that in recent 
weeks it had relaxed dollar restrictions 
on a further 10 percent of its total 
imports; 

@ The Conference agreed on the 
great value of the existing system of 
preferences and the importance of 
maintaining it; 

@ The United Kingdom confirmed its 
intention to maintain free and unre- 
stricted entry for nearly all Common- 
wealth goods as an important part 
of the preferential system; 

® Canada undertook to bind against 
increase under GATT the British pref- 
erential rates of duty for an important 
list of products of special interest to 
the United Kingdom, many of which 
now enter Canada duty free; 
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@ Canada also undertook to bind 
against increase the special low rate of 
duty on mutton and lamb according to 
New Zealand and Australia; and 


@ Trade agreements between the fol- 
lowing countries are to be reviewed: 
Canada-Australia, Canada-The West In- 
dies, and Australia-New Zealand. New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom also 
are reviewing their trade agreement. 


The Conference recognized that ob- 
stacles should not be placed in the way 
of export of manufactured goods from 
underdeveloped members of the Com- 
monwealth. It also agreed that examin- 
ation should be made under the rele- 
vant anti-dumping legislation, of cases 
where it is alleged that dumped or sub- 
sidized goods are damaging the in- 
terests of Commonwealth suppliers. 

To provide solutions for commodity 
and agricultural problems: 

@ It was proposed that an interna- 
tional study group should be established 
without delay to examine the current 
trade problems relating to lead and 
zinc; 

@ The Conference expressed concern 
that the International Tin Agreement 
should survive and succeed, and agreed 
that Commonwealth countries should 
consult together, as necessary, about 
any appropriate measures to strengthen 
it; 

@ The Canadian and Australian Gov- 
ernments were pleased to note the in- 
tention of the United Kingdom to par- 
ticipate in the preparatory discussions 
for a new international wheat agree- 
ment; and 

@ The Conference agreed that care 
has to be taken in disposal of surpluses 
on world markets at noncommercial 
terms, so as to cause no harm to the in- 
terests of traditional suppliers and to 
safeguard the interests of all parties as 
much as possible. 

In the fields of finance and develop- 
ment: 

@ Agreement was reached on the de- 
sirability of expanding the resources of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; (IBRD) 

@ The Conference welcomed the in- 
itiative of President Eisenhower in re- 
gard to IMF and IBRD: expansion; 

@ The United Kingdom announced its 
intention to make Commonwealth as- 
sistance loans (£50 million already 
offered to independent Commonwealth 
countries under the Export Guarantees 
Act and to Colonial territories under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts; and 


@ The Conference favored expansion 
of the resources and activities of the 
Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company, and a number of delegations 
expressed the willingness of their Gov- 
ernments to contribute to the capital 
of the Company. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The Australian economy is functioning 
on a prosperous, stable level and con- 
fidence has improved. Expansion in 
manufacturing and commerce has more 
than offset the difficulties in agriculture 
and the reduction in construction. Un- 


employment has diminished and retail 
demand remains strong. 


Export earnings continue to be ad- 
versely affected by lower wool prices, 
a small wheat crop last year, and fall- 
ing world demand and prices for lead, 
zinc, and copper. One of the main fea- 
tures of the Australian economic picture 
is reported to be increased investments 
by American companies, which now 
total about $700 million. 


Trade With U. S. Lowers 


U. S. exports to Australia in the first 
6 months of 1958 declined to $87 million 
from $93.9 million in the like period of 
1957, largely due to lower exports of 
tobacco, raw catton, iron and steel 
products, electrical machinery, aircraft, 
and sawmill products. Declines in these 
products were offset to some extent by 
increased exports of hog sausage cas- 
ings, synthetic rubber, industrial ma- 
chinery, and office machines and parts, 


U. S. imports from Australia in the 
first half year dropped to $58.2 million 
from $78.5 million in the January-June 
period of 1957. This substantial decline 
was largely accounted for by reduced 
imports of raw wool, valued at $5.7 
million; nonferrous metals, including 
lead and copper, $14 million; ferro- 
alloys, including rutile and zirconium, 
$5.3 million; and shellfish, seeds, steel 
mill and other products. Partially off- 
setting these declines were increased 
imports of such products as casein, beef, 
sheep sausage casings, and semimanu- 
factured wools. 

The United States continues to supply 
Australia with approximately 13 per- 
cent of its total imports, and imports 
from that country still represent less 
than 1 percent of total U. S. imports. 


Total Trade Down, Surplus Lower 


Total Australian exports in the first 
half of 1958 amounted to the equivalent 
of $809 million, $378 million less than in 
the same period of 1957. Imports into 
Australia totaled $888 million, $85 mil- 
lion more than the comparable 1957 
figure. Thus a trade deficit of $79 mil- 
lion developed, compared with a surplus 
of $383 million in the similar period 
of last year. Australia, however, had an 
overall trade surplus of about $64 mil- 
lion in the 12-month period ended June 
1958, as against a surplus of $610 mil- 
lion for the 12 months ended June 1957. 

Australian balance of payments esti- 
mates for fiscal year ended June 1958 
show a deficit on current account of 


es 


$399 million, compared with a surplys 
of $208 million for the preceding year. 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
declined to an estimated $1,176 million 
by June 30, from $1,269 million in June 
1957 and $1,321 million in December, 


Dollar Trade, Investment Sought 


The Australian Government stated on 
March 13 that the ceiling of $1,792 
million annually for total imports would 
not be reduced and at the same time 
announced further relaxations in licens. 
ing of essential imports, including some 
from the dollar area. Also, effective 
August 2, capital equipment, except 
electrical, and television and transmis. 
sion equipment of dollar origin were 
accorded nondiscriminatory _licensings, 
At the same time, it was announced 
that further essential xaw materials 
covering a trade of about $3.4 million 
would be exempt from licensing. 

Most of the Australian States have 
sent missions to the United States for 
the purpose of attracting or promoting 
American private investments. New 
South Wales has opened a permanent 
office in New York, and the latest mis- 


—— 


sion to come to the United States, in | 


July, was from the State of Western 
Australia. It is reported that Australian 
businessmen planned to spend, in the 
first 6 months of 1958, 5 percent more 
in investment than in the preceding 6 


months, ss 


CANADA 


If current estimates of business pros- 
pects of Canada are realized United 
States trade with Canada, which has 
recorded an especially sharp decline 
over the past 12 months, should show 
not much more cyclical fall in the re- 
maining months of 1958. 

For U. S. exports, a value of $1,772 
million was recorded for the first half 
of 1958, compared with $2,157 million 
for the first half of 1957 and $2,086 mil- 
lion for the first half of 1956. General 
imports from Canada were valued at 
$1,271 million in the first half of the 
year, compared with $1,404 million in 
the first half of 1957 and $1,386 million 
in the first half of 1956. Adjustment of 
import figures to include Canada’s 
rapidly expanding uranium shipments to 
the United States raises 1958 imports 
to a value of $1,386 million, compared 
with $1,449 million last year. On the 
latter basis, the decline in 1958 imports 
from Canada has been less than 5 per- 
cent, whereas exports have fallen 18 
percent. 


Some Factors More Favorable 


The background for U. S. exports 
provided by the general Canadian econ- 
omy appears improved. The position of 
the Canadian resource industries, which 
constitute the front line of production, 
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jg still weak in relation to the changed 
dimate of woud demand. Unemploy- 
ment remains a problem for the com- 
ing winter, and this year’s Western 
wheat crop was again small. Notwith- 
standing, national accounts show per- 
sonal income advancing and rate of 
pusiness inventory liquidation moderat- 
ing. Retail trade has set new records 
jn dollar terms, and improvement has 
begun in sales of home appliances, 
which with automobile sales, were pace 
setters of the recession. They are be- 
ginning to feel the favorable effects of 
the great expansion in home building 
which is taking place as the result of 
the large scale financing the Govern- 
ment has made available to this class 
of investment. 


Restrictive Effects Possible 


Inasmuch as the U. S. export struc- 
ture ties the trade volume intimately 
to the level of Canadian activity, trade 
prospects in the economic sense can 
be said to have brightened. The out- 
look, however, cannot be assessed ex- 
clusively in economic terms. Canadian 
commercial policy has taken a disap- 
pointing turn this year with respect 
to both tariffs and valuations which have 
become less liberal. The changes seem 
aimed particularly at nondurable con- 
sumer goods, which the _ recession 
touched rather lightly. New cost-of- 
production clauses added to the U. S. 
Customs Act are likely to be discour- 
aging to Canadian importers as well as 
to U. S. exporters as they may have 
implicit as well as explicit restrictive 
effects which will bear watching. 


Canadian Tariff Rates Bound 


Canada’s agreement to bind pref- 
erential tariff rates presently extended 
to United Kingdom biscuits, china- 
ware, plate glass, diesel engines, auto- 
mobile trucks and_ buses, _ tractors, 
aircraft and parts, textile machinery, 
and other goods, valued in all at $150 
million annually, does not pose any 
new competitive threat to U. S. trade, 
but does, of course, consolidate the ex- 
isting tariff advantage. For most of 
these items the preference is large 
and some U. K. goods enter free. So 
far this year automobiles constitute the 
outstanding gain in Canadian imports 
from the United Kingdom, but, as in 
this country, the growth of demand for 
small cars provides the explanation. 


Import Composition Changes 


More pronounced changes have oc- 
curred inthe composition of U. S. im- 
ports from Canada than the small 
overall decline in value suggests. Com- 
modity detail indicates a substantial 
shrinkage in forest products, nonferrous 
metals, petroleum, iron ore, and asbes- 
tos, which have been offset largely by 
large gains in cattle ‘and uranium im- 


_ ports, Among declines, that in petro- 


leum is outstanding, value of imports 
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having fallen to $45 million from $93 
million in 1957. U. S. voluntary import 
restrictions apply to this trade with 
Canada, but the critical factor has been 
competition from distant suppliers made 
possible by low tanker rates. In the last 
quarter of the year lead and zinc also 
became subject to U. S. import quotas 
under the provisions of the escape 
clause action announced on September 
22. In the first half of 1958, the value 
of imports of the two metals combined 
amounted to $28 million, compared with 
$37 million in the first half of 1997. 
Total nonferrous metals imported in 
the period fell to $170 million from 
$226 million a year ago. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Resumption of dollar-import liberali- 
zation on a fairly large scale in the 
United Kingdom has been one of the 
most welcome results of the successful 
defense and strengthening of the pound 
sterling during the past year. 


The highlight of these developments 
was the freeing from control, effective 
September 24, of imports of nearly all 
tools and industrial, agricultural, and 
office machinery from the United States 
and other dollar countries. At the same 
time restrictions also were lifted on im- 
ports of canned salmon and newsprint. 
Nearly a month earlier most industrial 
chemicals were placed under world open 
general license, thereby nearly complet- 
ing the United Kingdom’s program to 
lift import restrictions on all basic food- 
stuffs and industrial raw materials. 


Controls May Be Cut Further 


Provided world trade expands and in- 
flationary tendencies in the British econ- 
omy remain curbed the United Kingdom 
proposes to begin next year to relax 
controls on remaining dollar imports, 
which are mainly consumers goods items. 
A useful step in this direction was taken 
this summer when facilities were pro- 
vided, for the first time since 1939, for 
import through regular commercial 
channels of more than $20 million worth 
of fresh and canned deciduous, citrus, 
and dried fruit from the dollar area. 


The rather severe anti-inflationary 
and other measures taken last year to 
bolster the pound, including institution 
by the Bank of England of a peak 
7-percent rate for lending, have helped 
to strengthen sterling. On October 1, 
the gold and dollar reserves which the 
United Kingdom holds as banker for 
the sterling area stood at a _ record 
7-year level of $3,120 million, compared 
with $1,965 million at the height of the 
Suez difficulties and the low mark of 
$1,850 million at the time of the spec- 
ulative run on sterling last October. 


Britain’s strong trading position in 
the first 6 months of 1958 also contrib- 
uted to the current strength of sterling. 
Cheaper imports, as a result of the fall 
in commodity prices and freight rates, 
helped bring about the smallest trade 
deficit for any comparable period since 
the war. The cut in imports from the 


dollar area was concentrated on imports 
from the United’ States, down some 
$280 million, compared with the first 
half of 1957. With the fall in both price 
and quantity, fuel imports, which rose 
sharply in early 1957 following Suez, 
were about $120 million this year. Brit- 
ish imports of U. S. cotton also dropped 
from the extraordinarily high level of 
Jast year when United Kingdom stocks 
were being built up. Imports of UV. S. 
wheat and nonferrous metals too showed 
decreases from the comparable period 
of 1957. 


United States Is Trade Leader 


The United States, however, remained 
the United Kingdom's principal. source 
of supply and increased its lead as Brit- 
ain’s best customer. The still rising 
high rate of British exports of auto- 
mobiles and aircraft and aircraft engines 
to the United States sustained overall 
United Kingdom exports in the first 
half of the year. Otherwise exports 
would have dropped sharply in the face 
of harder world markets and the ex- 
change difficulties of some other major 
customers. Other major, more tradi- 
tional British exports to the United 
States such as whiskey, woolens, bicycles, 
and knitted outerwear dropped by com- 
parison with the first 6 months of 1957. 


Output, Exports Cause Concern 


Rigorous anti-inflationary measures 
having served their purpose by dampen- 
ing inflation and helping to restore con- 
fidence in sterling, steps were taken to 
ease money and credit and to provide 
larger depreciation allowances in an 
effort to stimulate industrial expansion 
and lagging output. 


Prospects for British exports have 
been another cause for concern. United 
Kingdom sales to Western Europe, ex- 
cept West Germany, fell sharply in the 
first half of the year. Sales to the all- 
important sterling area markets also 
are becoming more difficult since the 
drop in commodity prices, so valuable 
to Britain’s trade balance, has brought 
about a fall in income of raw-material 
producing countries and a consequent 
drop in their purchasing power. 


U.S. Investment Made Easier 


Longer range prospects for British 
exports to Western Europe are tied up 
in current negotiations for affiliating in 
a Free Trade Area the six Common 
Market countries and the United King- 
dom and other Continental countries not 
now in that group. At this time the 
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Despite serious weaknesses in some areas of Latin America, U. S. 
trade with the 20 Republics during 1958 appears headed for the highest 
level of any year except 1957. The pick-up in U. S. business and the fact 
that imports from Latin America have been well sustained are among 
favorable elements in the situation. On the other hand, the decline in 
U. S. direct investments, the leveling off of U. S. tourist expenditures, 
and the possibility of further declines in prices of some basic products, 


must be taken into account. 
U. S. exports to the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics during the first half of 


1958 declined somewhat from the peak 
levels of the preceding year, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying table: 


U. S. Exports te Latin America, in- 
cluding special category goods. 
{In millions of dollars] 


Percent 

Value of total 
First half of 1958 ..........$2,139 25.7 
Last half of 1957 ............ 2,405 26.0 
First half of 1957 ........... 2,269 22.1 


The decline was 6 percent from the 
value of exports during the first half 
of 1957 and 11 percent as against the 
last half of the year. 

Imports from the American Republics 
during January-June 1958 likewise de- 
clined 4 percent from the record level 
during the first half of 1957, but were 
slightly above imports during the second 
half of 1957. 


U. S. General Imports from Latin 
America. 
{In millions of dollars] 


Percent 

Value of total 
First half 1958 ................. $1,842 29.3 
Se ER 1,837 28.1 
DE TARE | BSN * siccicsccccicee 1,932 30.0 


During the first half of this year 
there were sharp declines, as compared 
with January-June 1957, in both exports 
to and imports from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, El] Salvador, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela, and somewhat smaller declines in 
the cases of Peru and Honduras. U. S. 
imports to Brazil and Colombia de- 
clined, but the value of exports rose. 
The reverse was true in trade with 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Cuba. Both exports to and imports from 
Mexico, Guatemala, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Ecuador increased. 

As regards the commodity composi- 
tion of imports, there were increases in 
Sugar, cattle and meats, and lead, but 
declines in coffee, wool, copper, and 
zinc. Imports of cocoa beans and iron 
ore were well above the January-June 
1957 level but slightly below imports of 
these items during the second half of 
1957. Imports of petroleum and prod- 
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ucts fell below the first half of 1957 
but were slightly above the second half 
level. 


Trade With Europe Improves 


Partial data indicate that Europe has 
improved somewhat its relative posi- 
tion in Latin American imports as com- 
pared with 1957. During the first 4 
months of 1958 the OEEC countries’ 
exports to Latin America totaled $748 
million as against $722 million during 
the corresponding period of 1957. How- 
ever, imports from Latin America by 
the OEEC countries dropped from $1,138 
million in January-April 1957 to $964 
million in January-April 1958. 


U. S. Investments Down 


Net new U. S. private direct Invest- 
ments in Latin America during January- 
June 1958 totaled $281 million as 
against $704 million during the first 
half of 1957. 

Inflationary pressures continued ram- 
pant in various countries, and balance 
of payments problems increased in 
severity. During the year there was a 
substantial weakening of the free ex- 
change rate for the currencies of Ar- 
gentina. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, and Uruguay and smaller declines 
as regards Ecuador and Peru. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank made a number of 
loans to strengthen the international 
financial position of various countries, 
and the International Monetary Fund 
made standby arrangements with sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 


ARGENTINA 


U. S. trade with Argentina contracted 
sharply in the 6 months January-June 
1958 compared with trade in the cor- 
responding period of 1957. The reduc- 
tion in U. S.-Argentine trade was ac- 
companied by a general decline in 
Argentina’s world-wide trade, resulting 
in mounting deficits. The continued im- 


balance of imports over exports and the 
attendant progressive depletion of gold 


—— 


and foreign exchange reserves impelled 
the newly installed Awvgentine Govern. 
ment in May to impose an import ban, 
which since has been partially relaxeg 
as demands for essentials have jn. 
creased, 

Official efforts were stimulated to at. 
tract private foreign capital invest. 
ment in the development of the nation’s 
petroleum resources, with a view tg 
the eventual elimination of the coun. 
try’s most costly import item. Specifie 
measures were adopted to encourage 
exports of certain products of primary 
importance. Confronting the Govern. 
ment in its attempts to rehabilitate 
the economy was a burgeoning inflation, 


U. S. Exports Off Sharply 


U. S. exports to Argentina in Jan- 
uary-June 1957 and 1958 amounted to 
$159.1 million and $103.1 million, re. 
spectively. Imports from Argentina in 
the same periods totaled $76.5 million 
and $62.9 million, respectively, Mean. 
while Argentina’s world-wide trade also 
declined. Total Argentine imports in 
January-June 1958 amounted to $6014 
million as against $639.1 million in the 
first 6 months of 1957. Total exports 
reached $497.1 million in the first half 
of 1958, compared with $523 million 
in January-June 1957,.. The United 
States’ share of the Argentine import 
market was reduced from 25 percent 
in 1957 to 17 percent in 1958, but the 
United States continued to be the 
principal supplier. The United Kingdom 
was Argentina’s principal market in 
1958, taking 25 percent of all Argentine 
exports. 


Trade Deficit Increases 


Argentina’s trade deficit with the 
United States amounted to $40.1 million 
in January-June 1958 as against $826 
million in the first half of 1957. In its 
over-all trade, Argentina reduced its 
deficit from $116.1 million in January- 
June 1957 to $104.3 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1958. Reductions 
were effected, however, not by increas- 
ing exports but by banning imports, 
and official estimates for the full year 
1958 envisage a trade deficit greater 
than the $336 million recorded in 1957. 


Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
of the Argentine Central Bank de- 
clined from the equivalent of $333 mil- 
lion at the end of 1957 to $258 million 
as of August 31. Import permits out- 
standing in May, amounting to $404 
million, exceeded immediately available 
means of payment and led to the im- 
position that month of a ban on fur- 
ther imports, exclusive of fuels and a 
few other essentials. Reserves available 
at the end of August, however, were 
well below the average cost of imports 
for a period of 90 days. In August, the 
import ban was further relaxed to 
permit the entry’ of a limited number 
of necessities, mostly from nondollar 
areas, 
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Petroleum Development Pushed 


In July the Government announced 
agreements with several foreign private 


companies, including 10 U. S. com- 
panies, for proposed investments of 
nearly $1 billion in foreign capital 


for petroleum development. Firm con- 
tracts have been signed with three 
U. S. companies. The importance of the 
petroleum development program to Ar- 
gentina is reflected by the fact that 
expenditures on petroleum imports in 
1957 amounted to $270 million, or more 
than 80 percent of the total trade 
deficit. The Government in July also 
announced approval of 23 proposed for- 
eign capital investments totaling some 
$7 million in other industrial fields. 


Wool Exports Encouraged 


In August, the Government liberalized 
exchange proceeds on exports of wool, 
hides, meat, and animal by-products 
to stimulate lagging wool sales and en- 
courage the livestock industry. Wool 
exports in the first half of 1958 were 
51 percent below the value of ship- 
ments in January-June 1957. 


The cost of living rose .28.5 percent 
in January-August 1958. Besides wage 
inereases and other factors, the grow- 
ing Government deficit has exerted a 
strong inflationary pressure. The Gov- 
ernment deficit for the 9 months end- 
ing June 30 nearly equalled the initial 
estimate for total Government spend- 
ing for the period. 


BRAZIL 


During the first 
faced with sharply reduced exchange 
receipts from exports, resulting largely 
from decreased coffee sales and prices, 
while maintaining a comparatively high 
level of imports, Brazil developed a 
critical exchange shortage. 


semester of 1958, 


In spite of loans which have recently 
been granted, the situation has required 
remedial action, and imports during the 
second semester may be expected to 
decline. The rate of foreign investment 
in Brazil declined sharply from the ex- 
ceptionally high rate during the first 
semester of 1957. Economic development 
continued to be the theme, however, 
with new emphasis on the development 
of exports and on maritime transpor- 
tation. 


U.S. Exports Up, Imports Lower 


A comparison of trade* between the 
first semester of 1958 and that of 1957, 
in millions of dollars, indicates that 
U. S. merchandise exports to- Brazil 
increased 10.2 percent, from $230.4 to 
$253.7, while U. S. imports from Brazil 
declined 18.7 percent, from $350.2 to 
$284.9. In U. S.-Latin American trade, 
Brazi] remained the fourth largest re- 
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cipient of U. S. exports, receiving 11.9 
percent this year, compared with 10.2 
percent last year; but dropped from 
second to third largest supplier, fur- 
nishing 15.5 percent of U. S. imports, 
compared with 18.1 percent. 

The commodity pattern shows that 
during the first semester of 1958 U. S. 
imports of coffee, inedible oils and 
waxes, and iron ore and concentrates 
from Brazil decreased. Increases were 
registered, however, in manganese, 
tungsten, and cocoa beans. U. S. exports 
to Brazil increased in machinery, auto- 
mobiles and parts, metal manufactures, 
aircraft, medicine, and pharmaceuticals. 
Lower U. S. exports were registered 
in grains and preparations, petroleum 
and derivative products, iron and steel 
mill products, railway transportation 
equipment, and chemicals. 


Loans Support Lower Imports 


Brazilian statistics valued imports 
into Brazil from all sources during the 
first 5 months of 1958 at $433.1 million, 
a decline of 23.5 percent from the same 
period of 1957. Those from the U. S. 
were 35.2 percent of the total, compared 
with 31.5 percent in the first 5 months 
of 1957. Total exports in the same pe- 
riod were $484 million, a decline of 9.6 
percent. Exports to the U. S. decreased 
from 50.6 percent to 46.7 percent of 
the total. 


In January the World Bank made a 
loan of $13.4 million for the Jurumirim 
hydroelectric project in Sao Paulo. In 
June the International Monetary Fund 
agreed to a standby credit of $37.5 
million to assist financial stabilization. 
During August the Export-Import Bank 
and 12 U. S. commercial banks an- 
nounced that credits of $158 million 
had been extended to Brazil to assist 
in maintaining its essential imports. In 
addition, the World Bank has announced 
a loan of $73 million for the Furnas 
hydroelectric project. 

As a result of the tight foreign ex- 
change situation, the allocation of ex- 
change on the weekly commercial 
auctions was reduced by 20 percent for 
convertible and limited convertible cur- 
rencies in January and again in Sep- 
tember. In addition, the “cost of ex- 
change” rate used for preferential 
imports was increased and its aplication 
was narrowed. 


Coffee Stabilization Continued 


In July 1958 the Brazilian Govern- 
ment announced its intention to main- 
tain its price support program for coffee 
during the 1958-59 crop year. The plan 
involves the release for exportation of 
only 60 percent of the crop, with 30 
percent retained for domestic consump- 
tion and 10 percent for use as fertilizer 
or Otherwise destroyed. In September 
Brazil became party to a Latin Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement involving the 15 
Western Hemisphere producers. 


Foreign investments licensed in Brazil 
in the form of imports of capital equip- 
ment without exchange cover were 
valued at the equivalent of $28.9 million 
during the first 6 months of 1958, com- 
pared with $53.7 million for the same 
months of 1957, a period of exceptionally 
heavy investment. Although a complete 
breakdown of the source of these in- 
vestments is not available, the United 
States is believed to have maintained 
its position as the largest single source 
of foreign investment in Brazil. 

Results of discussions concerning a 
revision of Brazil’s schedule of conces- 
sions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, carried on during 
the first half of 1958, have not as yet 
been approved. 


CHILE 


Chile’s foreign trade during the first 
half of 1958 was strongly affected by a 
sharp decline in foreign exchange earn- 
ings and by Government efforts to re- 
duce imports to capacity to pay. The 
decline in foreign exchange earnings 
was largely the reguit of the sharp 
decline in the price’ of copper which 
accounts for approximately 60 percent 
of total exports. As Chile entered the 
second half of the year there was a 
noted improvement in copper prices, 
but, nevertheless, prospects are that 
foreign trade in 1958 will be down sig 
nificantly over 1957 levels. 


U. S. exports to Chile during thé 
first half of 1958 showed a notable 
decline over the same period in 1957, 
falling from $102.7 million to $76.2 
million. The decline was mainly due to 
increases in deposits requirements of 
importers, tight credit restrictions, ex- 
change depreciation, and other meas- 
ures of the Government designed to 
reduce imports and check the drain on 
reserves of foreign exchange. In view 
of another significant increase in im- 
port deposits which took place in June, 
U. S. exports to Chile are expected to 
decline throughout the balance of the 
year. 

U. S. imports from Chile during the 
first half of 1958 also registered a 
strong decline, falling from $107.3 mil- 
lion in the first 6 months of 1957 to 
$74.1 million in the same period of 
1958. Imports of copper from Chile in 
the first half of 1958 stood at $47.5 
million, compared with $82.7 million in 
the same period of 1957. 


Cost of Living Rises Sharply 


The cost-of-living index during the 
first 6 months of 1958 rose by 17.2 
percent and conservative estimates are 
that the index will register an increase 
of 25 percent for the entire year. This 
would be considerably higher than the 
maximum figure of 15 percent which 
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Chile’s stabilization authorities had 
hoped would not be exceeded. 


Copper Recovery Raises Hopes 


The nation continued to incur a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, which was an- 
ticipated to reach $42 million for the 
year. A principal cause of the deficit 
was the fall of copper prices from 33.8 
cents a pound in January 1957 to 23.7 
in June 1958. However, increases in 
copper prices which took place since 
June have raised cautious hopes for an 
improvement in this mainstay of the 
Chilean economy. 


During the period, Chile was for- 
tunate in receiving important new for- 
eign loans that will permit her to 
weather her balance-of-payments crisis. 
In March, the renewal of a $35 million 
stabilization credit by the International 
Monetary Fund was announced. In May, 
a further credit of $15 million by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and 
$10 million by the International Coop- 
eration Administration was granted to 
Chile. These loans will permit Chile to 
cover the estimated balance-of-payments 
deficit of $42 million for 1958. 


COLOMBIA 


During the first 6 months of 1958 
U. S. exports to Colombia amounted to 
$97 million, up 3 percent from the com- 
parable period of 1957. U. S. imports 
from Colombia during this period were 
valued at $146.7 million, down 13 per- 
cent from 1957. Colombian statistics 
show the U. S. continued to supply 
about 60 percent of the Colombian im- 
port market. 


Imports of iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts from the United States declined 
from $9.7 million in January-June 1957 
to $5 million in January-June 1958. Ma- 
chinery declined only from $27.9 million 
to $26.1 million during these periods, 
but imports of automobiles, parts, and 
accessories more than doubled from 
$4.1 million to $86 million. Certain 
automotive equipment now is allowed 
to be imported only from the United 
States. Imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products increased from $12.9 
million in the first half of 1957 to $14.6 
million in this period of 1958. 


Colombia reduced its commercial 
backlog to the United States by $80 
million in 1957. To do this, Colombia 
has been forced to restrict imports. Vig- 
orous credit control policies also have 
been continued. In March rediscount 
rates were doubled to a range of 6 to 12 
percent and reserve requirements in- 
creased from 20 to 23 percent. 


Loans Support Import Levels 


The monthly total of import licenses 
averaged $45 million during the first 
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half of 1957 but declined to an average 
of $35 million a month in the second 
half. In the first months of 1958 delib- 
erate efforts kept imports below $20 
million a month. A new loan of $103 
million from the Export-Import Bank 
and several private New York banks 
is expected to enable some liberaliza- 
tion to a level of near $28 million per 
month, the maximum allowable under 
the loan agreement. Import licenses is- 
sued in June totaled $22.6 million, and 
in July $25.7 million, but August im- 
port authorizations declined to $21.6 
million. 


Coffee Prices Basic 


Coffee, from which Colombia receives 
86 percent of its foreign exchange, has 
been its nemesis. From a high in 1956 
of 74 cents a pound, the average price 
for 1957 fell to around 65 cents. The 
average for the first months of this 
year has been 54 cents a pound and a 
further slight decline is expected. On 
August 29 prices closed at 51.5. A drop 
of 10 cents a pound means a loss of 
$100 million per year to Colombia. The 
value of green coffee exported to the 
United States declined from $152.8 mil- 
lion in the p@riod January-June 1957 
to $127.8 million in 1958. 

Colombia’s plan to stabilize coffee 
exports includes a 15 percent exports 
tax, to which has been added the, re- 
quirement that 15 percent of export 
supply must be retained without com- 
pensation in the warehouses of the Na- 
tional Coffee Federation. The Govern- 
ment also derives a profit from the ex- 
change rate on coffee exports which 
has been set at 6.10 pesos per dollar, 


Exchange Reserves Improve 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
drastically reduced in 1955, have not 
been replenished, but the outlook is 
favorable’ barring a major break in 
coffee prices. Reserves grew from $136.7 
million in January to $148.5 million in 
August. 

The Government continues to face 
serious problems in limiting its con- 
sumption expenditures and necessary 
investment outlays. Revenues accruing 
probably will remain constant despite 
price increases. The proposed 1958 
budget is 308.7 million pesos, but actual 
expenditures in 1958 probably will ex- 
ceed again the budgeted figure by some 
50 million pesos. , 

The “Vallejo Plan” by which firms 
may import raw materials duty free 
for manufacture and export and ‘are ex- 
empt from the 15 percent export tax 
is getting under way. Such exports are 
expected td produce $5 million exchange 
a year. 


Brazil’s exportable coffee production 
is estimated at 26 million bags for 1958- 
59, as compared with 20.5 million for 
1957-58, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 


CUBA 


The Cuban economy demonstrateg 
considerable basic strength during the 
first 6 months of 1958 considering the 
decline in the world price for sugar and 
the poljtical disturbances which dis. 
rupted merchandising and mining acti- 
vities, particularly in Oriente Provinge, 
and reduced the tourist flow. Nationa] 
income during the first half of the year 
was estimated at an annual rate of 
$2,170 million, about 5 or 6 percent 
below the 1957 level of $2,311 million, 
Preliminary inquiries into industria] 
plant expansion were above normal, 
but more caution was apparent, par- 
ticularly in evaluating political factors, 
Imports continued at a high level sup- 
ported by the extensive construction 
activity and higher wage trends which 
maintained purchasing power. 


U. S. Exports Down, Imports Up 


U. S. exports to Cuba during the first 
6 months of the year were valued at 
$278 million, about 8.8 percent below 
the slightly less than $305 million for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Among leading exports, in millions of 
dollars, were machinery, 64.1; auto- 
mobiles and parts, 17.5; chemicals and 
related products, 25.4; textiles, 20; food- 
stuffs, 15.7; grains and preparations, 
27.5; fats, meats, milk, and other animal 
products, 20.2; paper and paper prod- 
ucts, 10.8; iron and steel mill products, 
10.3; and metal manufactures, 113. 
The commodity trade pattern was much 
the same as for the corresponding peri- 
od of last year, with only slight declines 
in most commodity categories. However 
there were a few exceptions, notably 
in automobile exports, which declined 
by $11 million from the $28.5 million 
exported in the first half of 1957, and 
lesser but substantial declines in ex- 
ports of textiles, petroleum and prod- 
ucts, iron and steel products, and 
chemicals. 

U. S. imports from Cuba for the first 
6 months of 1958 were valued at slightly 
less than $290 million, about 14.8 per 
cent higher than the 1957 period. 
Major imports during the 1958 period 
were sugar, $213.4 million; ferroalloys 
(chiefly manganese), $1.9 million; and 
cepper, $3.5 million. 


Sugar Prices Dim Trade Outlook 


The U. S.-Cuban trade outlook for 
the last half of this year depends to 
some extent on further political de- 
velopments. Considering the decline in 
world sugar prices and the continuing 
mild deterioration of business in Oriente 
Province because of political reasons, 


‘U. S. exports to Cuba during the re- 


mainder of this year probably will be 
5 to 10 percent below last year’s level, 
varying by commodities, 
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‘One factor which may well influence 
the character of Cuba’s import trade 
pattern is the current tariff and fiscal 
policy of the Government, which is 
designed to encourage domestic produc- 
tion of a wide range of consumer goods 
and some processing or finishing of other 
jmport commodities. The Cuban Govern- 
ment still is working on its new eco- 
nomic development import tariff, but 
changes in rates affecting most U. S. 
products cannot be made effective until 
after tariff renegotiations between the 
two countries have been completed. 

Such negotiations are not expected to 
be completed before next year, but the 
increased interest in investment in 
Cuban plants and the continuing instal- 
lations of new plants to manufacture 
such items as automobile tires, glass 
containers, and hardboard will be in- 
creasingly reflected in Cuba’s import 
trade pattern. 


MEXICO 


The widening gap in Mexico's trade 
balance continued during the first 6 
months of 1958, as imports rose faster 
than exports with corresponding ad- 
verse effects on balance of payments. 
The United States remained the domi- 
nant figure in Mexican foreign trade 
as its exports increased 5 percent and 
purchases from Mexico increased by 12 
percent. Geographically and commodity- 
wise Mexico's trade pattern did not vary 
sharply, but there were some interest- 
ing developments. 

Mexico’s January-June imports rose 
to $604.6 million from $569.8 million 
in the similar 1957 period. Exports, in- 
cluding gold and silver production, 
reached $348.9 million from $343.0 mil- 
lion for the same period last year. Thus 
the first semester import balance stood 
at $255.7 million, against $226.8 million 
on June 30 last year. This deficit was 
not fully covered by receipts from tour- 
ism and migratory labor remittances, 
and this, plus other factors, resulted in 
a loss of $83.4 million in exchange re- 
serves as of the end of May. Indications 
are that a further deterioration in the 
exchange picture took place up to mid- 
year. 

U. S. exports to Mexico in January- 
June 1958 reached $466.7 million, up 
from $442.9 million in the same period 
last year, and Mexico regained its posi- 
tion as our best Latin American cus- 
tomer. U. S. imports in the first 6 
months of this year amounted to $256 
million, against $228 million in Jan- 
uary-June 1957, as Mexico remained 


a fourth ranking Latin American sup- 
plier. 


U. K. Sales Up, Europe Buys Less 


Available Mexican statistics for Jan- 
uary-May show the United States sup- 
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plied 77.3 percent of the country’s 
imports, down 1.2 percent from the 
same period last year, and took 60.9 
percent of its exports, which was the 
same percentage as January-May 1957. 
European suppliers increased their share 
of the Mexican market to 17.5 percent 
from 15.7 last year, chiefly because of 
heavier shipments by Great Britain. 
Europe declined as a market for Mexi- 
can exports, taking 7.9 percent in Jan- 
uary-June 1958, compared with 13.5 
percent in the same period last year. 
teduced shipments to the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Germany were primarily 
responsible for the drop. 


Trade Patterns Consistent 


There was no marked shift in either 
export or import pattern on the basis 
of available data. Major export items 
continued to be cotton, coffee, metals, 
vegetables and fruit, eattle, and sulfur. 
While some products such as coffee and 
metals were encountering soft prices, 
others, such as tomatoes, cattle, and 
beef were finding good markets. Sulfur 
continued to rise in importance as a 
Mexican export. 


Production goods continued to com- 
prise the bulk of imports. However, the 
relative importance of such imports 
slipped, in the January-May period, 
from 83 percent in 1957 to 78.4 percent 
in 1958, as consumer goods imports 
were heavier. Drought-necessitated 
heavy purchases of corn, both under the 
P. L. 480 agreement and through private 
channels, were an important factor in 
this change. Increased refinery capacity 
in Mexico has cut imports of petroleum 
products significantly, with a _ corre- 
sponding drop in Mexican exports of 
crude and fuel oil. 


Seasonal Upturn Appears 


Indications are that the seasonal up- 
turn in business and foreign trade was 
materializing in the third quarter, 
marking the end of the drain on ex- 
change reserves. However, the extent 
of improvement may be tempered by 
such factors as the torrential rains 
which hit certain sections of the coun- 
try in September, the apparently in- 
evitable sharp wage increases in pros- 
pect, U. S. lead and zinc quotas, and 
coffee and cotton market developments. 


PERU 


The dollar value of Peru’s foreign 
trade has dropped considerably so far 
this year. This drop applies to both im- 
ports and exports, and to Peru’s total 
trade with the rest of the world as 
well as to trade between Peru and the 
United States. 


Basie reasons for this broad decrease 
in foreign trade are the prevailing low 
world prices for primary commodities, 


that constitute Peru’s major exports, 
such as cotton, sugar, lead, copper, and 
zinc, and efforts to bring imports more 
into line with the country’s capacity 
to pay for them. Peru’s total foreign 
trade had reached a record-high value 
in 1957, but the country was, in effect, 
living beyond its means. A big excess 
of imports over exports caused a serious 
deficit in Peru’s balance of payments, 
and a bad drain on Peruvian reserves 


of gold and foreign excharfge that has 
continued into 1958. 


Trade Down, Deficit Substantial 


The Peruvian sol, freed in January 
of this‘year from the pegged rate of 
19 per US$1, fluctuated Between 24 and 
25 per dollar in July. Despite this ex- 
port incentive, Peru continued to show 
a big surplus of imports over exports 
in the first half of the year. Total im- 
ports fell to $179 million, in comparison 
with $201 million in first-half 1957. 
Total exports also fell in value to $134 
million, in comparison with $152 million 
in 1957. Thus Peru suffered an import 
surplus in total trade of almost $45 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1958, only $3.5 
million less than the substantial import 
surplus that occurred in the first half 
of 1957. . 


U.S. Trade May Drop Further 


U. S. trade with Peru during the first 
6 months of 1958 showed a similar pat- 
tern of imbalance and decline. Exports, 
including re-exports to Peru, fell from 
$101.9 million in the first half of 1957 
to $86.1 million in the same period of 
1958. Imports from Peru also declined 
from $65.6 million in the first 6 months 
of 1957 to $60.7 million in the same 
period of 1958. Exports to Peru are ex- 
pected to decline further in the second 
half of the year, as a result of substan- 
tial import duty increases decreed in 
May of this year, exchange depreciation 
and other measures of the Government 
designed to discourage imports. Simi- 
larly the depressed world prices of 
Peru’s principal export products and 
the recently announced U. S. quota on 
imports of lead and zine are expected 
to result in further declines in Peru’s 
exports throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Imports from the United States rep- 
resented 46.6 percent of total Peruvian 
imports in the first 5 months of 1958, 
compared with 47.7 percent in the same 
period of 1957, continuing the slow de- 
cline from the high wartime peaks. Be- 
fore the war the U. S. supplied 38 
percent. 


VENEZUELA 


U. 8. merchandise exports to Vene- 
zuela amounted to $432.5 million dur- 
ing the first semester of 1958, a decrease 
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of 85 percent from $472.8 million re- 
corded in the corresponding period in 
1957. Goods amounting to $444 million 
were imported in the first half of 1958, 
a decrease of 44 percent from the 
comparable period of 1957. 


U. S. participation in Venezuelan 
trade declined from 76.4 percent during 
the first 3 months of 1957, to 59.6 per- 
cent of all Venezuelan imports during 
the corresponding quarter of this year. 
The U. S. share of all Venezuelan ex- 
ports decreased from 41.2 percent dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1957 to 39.3 
percent in the corresponding period in 
1958 


U. S. exports of textiles, semi and fin- 
ished manufactures, increased from $15.1 
million in the first half of 1957 to $20.7 
nfillion in the corresponding period of 
1958. It reflects the build-up in import- 
ed stocks prior to May 7, when import 
duties on textiles were increased sub- 
stantially. The value of machinery and 
vehicles exported to Venezuela de- 
creased from $212.3 million to $201.3 
million, to a large extent brought about 
by heavy inventories of new construc- 
tion machinery which is aggravated by 
an abundance of used machinery cur- 
rently offered for sale. 


The value of Venezuelan petroleum 
products entering the United States de- 
creased from $399.3 million in the first 
semester of 1957 to $367.6 million in 
1958. Iron ore rose from $39.6 million 
to $44.7 million. 


Gross National Product Expands 


The gross national product (GNP) 
has been expanding at an annual rate 
of almost 12 percent a year. The total 
was $5,957 million in 1956, the latest 
year for which official figures are avail- 
able, compared with $5,403 million in 
1955. National incomes per capita in- 
creased 17 percent in 1956 over 1955 
and reached a level of $783.3 million. 


Cost-of-living indexes have remained 
relatively stable over the past few 
years. In May 1958 the index was 102 
(1953 =~ 100). 


Petroleum Output Decreases 


Venezuela's January-June 1958 oil 
production averaged 2,514,035 barrels 
a day, some 265,000 barrels under the 
daily average for the year 1957, al- 
though higher than the 1956 average 
of 2,456,785 barrels a day. Announced 
intentions are to maintain daily aver- 


age production at around the 2.5 million 


barrel level. 


According to Venezuelan official data 
the net investment of the petroleum in- 
dustry now stands at $2,578 millions. 


Iron ore production goal for 1958 is 
16.5 million metric tons, which repre- 
sents a new high in this production, 


Economic Conditions at Fair Level 


Venezuelan economic conditions were, 
in general, fair during the first 6 
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AFRICA 


(Excluding Egypt and Sudan) 


The level of United States trade with Africa, excluding Egypt and 
Sudan, for the first half of 1958 was somewhat disappointing in com. 
parison to that achieved in the corresponding period of 1957. However, 
U. S. trade in respect both to imports and exports, strengthened con- 
siderably in the second quarter of 1958. 


U. S. Exports Decline 


Total U.S, exports to Africa, includ- 
ing re-exports, in the first 6 months of 
1958 amounted to $296,456,000, whereas 
in the corresponding 1957 period they 
totaled $347,498,000—a decline of 14.7 
percent. However, the decline is ex- 
aggerated by inclusion in the trade data 
of ‘the value of U.S. vessel registry 
transfers to Liberia. If such transactions 
are excluded from our trade statistics, 
total U. S. exports to Africa would 
amount to $311,391,000 and $296,115,- 
000 in the first half of 1957 and 1958, 
respectively, giving a net percentage 
decline of 4.9 percent. 

General imports from Africa in the 
first half of 1958 amounted to $307,258,- 
000, as against $306,890,000 in the first 
half of 1957. Although there was an 
increase of 0.3 percent for the first 6 
months, imports for the first quarter 
declined 3.5 percent and increased pro- 
portionately in the second quarter. 


Trade Varied Among Countries 


The improved position for U.S. im- 
ports from Africa resulted partly from a 
recovery in world prices for some com- 
modities, notably cocoa, and partly from 
expanded shipments from the supplying 
countries which tended to offset pre- 
vailing low primary commodity price 


‘levels. Thus imports into the United 





States from Ghana rose from $27,022,000 
in the first 6 months of 1957 to $36,893,- 
000 in the first half of 1958 largely on 
the strength of the upturn in cocoa 
prices. Imports from other African sup- 
plying countries, such as Ethiopia, rose 
not so much on the strength of price 
increases but by expanded shipments 
of primary commodities. 


The decrease in U.S. exports to Africa 


in the first half of 1958 over the corre- 
sponding 1957 period, amounting to 
$15,276,000 excluding the value of US. 
ship transfers in Liberia, was due large- 
ly to decreased exports to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
Belgian Congo, and French Africa. This 
decrease was partially offset by in- 
creases in exports to other African 
countries, especially the Union of South 
Africa. 


African Share of U.S. Trade Up 


In relation to our trade with the 
world, our overall trade performance in 
Africa in the first half of 1958 was not 
unfavorable. Despite the valuation drop 
in U.S. trade with Africa, that continent, 
excluding Egypt and Sudan, took 3.7 
percent of total U.S. exports in the first 
half of 1958 as against 3.4 percent in 
the 1957 period. Africa supplied 4.9 per- 
cent of total U. S. imports in the first 
half of 1958 and 4.7 percent in the 
same period of 1957, 





months of 1958. The volume of whole- 
sale and retail trade and rate of indus- 
trial activity remained at a fair level, 
but private construction was below the 
corresponding period of 1957. The in- 
ventory position was heavy at the close 
of the period, mainly in’ textiles and 
construction materials and machinery. 
The principal factor influencing busi- 
ness conditions was undoubtedly the 
political situation. 

The Government budget for fiscal year 
(July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959) 
calls for expenditures of 5,818.4 million 
bolivares, which is 1,791.5 million boli- 
vares greater than anticipated revenues 
(1 bolivar=US$0.30). The major differ- 
ence is to be covered by borrowings 


from local banks and utilization of Gov- 
ernment Treasury reserves. 


More Tariff Protection Given 


Under increasing pressure from both 
agriculture and industry for protection 
against competing imports, the Vene- 
zuelan Government modified the cus- 
toms tariff classification and increased 
the duty substantially on commodities 
such as textiles, jewelry, tanned hides 
and skins and leathers to a rate which, 
in some instances, will practically elim- 
inate imports. Demands in the press 
and by industry for a revision of Treaty 
provisions on dietetic items and pow- 
dered milk and cigarettes in the U. S.- 
Venezuelan Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
have been increasing. 
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Development Plans Stressed 


Many of the African economies de- 
pend largely on one or a few primary 
export commodities. The U.S. recession 
and lower commodity export prices, 
therefore, naturally occasioned concern 
in many African countries and led au- 
thorities to adopt a more conservative 
and cautious approach in matters of 
fiscal policy and to economic develop- 
ment programming in general. None- 
theless, in most countries and colonial 
areas, there have been no changes in 
basic national policies which continue 
to stress the need for carrying forward 
development schemes designed to di- 
versity economic activity, improve 
health and welfare, and raise living 
standards. 

Though overnight gains are scarcely 
possible, given the immensity and com- 
plexity of Africa’s economic develop- 
ment problems, impressive progress has 
already been accomplished. In the Union 
of South Africa, industrial production 
now accounts for almost 27 percent of 
the country’s national income, and in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land all sectors of the economy have 
shown impressive rates of growth. 

In newly independent countries such 
as Ghana, Morocco, and Tunisia and in 
emergent areas scheduled for early in- 
dependence, such as Nigeria, vigorous 
efforts are being made to broaden trade 
relations and to induce a greater inflow 
of foreign investment capital, both pub- 
lic and private. 


Long-Term Prospects Good 


The dynamic forces characterizing 
contemporary Africa politically, socially, 
and economically make this continent 
hold promising long-term potentialities 
for both U.S. traders and _ investors. 
Temporary trade setbacks, such as those 
indicated in the statistics for the first 
two quarters of 1958, should not tend 
to obscure the basic long-term growth 
prospects which Africa does hold for the 
U.S. businessman, . 

American traders and investors tra- 
ditionally have concentrated their at- 
tention on the Union of South Africa, 
since this country has the gnost de- 
veloped economy on the continent and 
the highest level of per capita income. 
Although the Union will doubtless con- 
tinue to be our dominant market in 
Africa, purchasing 40 to 60 percert of 
the value of U.S. exports to Africa an- 
nually and accounting for over half of 
our foreign direct investments in Africa, 
the lesser developed areas in Africa are 
becoming increasingly more significant 
as fields for trade and investment. 


Minor Markets More Important 


Indeed, in 1956-57, the rise in U‘S. 
exports has been accounted for largely 
by expanded trade with “minor” mar- 
kets rather than with the Union of 
South Africa. 
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Table 1—U. S. Trade with Africa, excluding Egypt and Sudan, for 
1946, 1956, 1957, and First Halves of 1957 and 1958. 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Experts, including Re-exports' 
1st Half ist Half 


1946 1956 1957 1958 1957 
5 ERIE FL ea. RA ote $451,846 $576,588 $636,547 $296,456 $347,498 
pevoent oF tatet U.S. iscsi iestemccce 46 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.4 
Principal countries: 
NE cactrccdcammnereicharrcadbehannthiataind $61,248 $20,069 $27,114 $14,998 $15,790 
ph AMEN EAS ER TAL SER 3,035 16,044 14,982 5,874 7,935 
Wet COI icc scccccnttithen debi 23,787 61,432 58,509 25,135 33,908 
EAvitias FEE I sadn 11,215 9,419 9,325 4,395 5,861 
Britton West AbtiW gcccvivstcsescvenmscoees 7,326 14,783 20,072 11,499 9,620 
BENNIE. = cxivcccnhiccecutateistiins aaieencemel 745 5,096 5,407 6,577 3,037 
French West & Equatorial Africa’ .... 21,763 32,236 33,437 13,298 18671 
Ghana .:....... spuescuiesicaselibeathdastiee 3,753 8589 10,092 4,866 4,858 
RA ~~ ascissicsnsdidsecdnadeniaenieeala 4,491 30,868 59,613 9,530 47,657 
ili inte ARN 9: Pdi ni. ecb =. 31,310 47,099 46966 20,102 20,296 
BIN cicvecitessanninnddiettiiasacsale 8,078 7,749 8,935 5,503 3,845 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland? ...............cccccce 10,147 16,939 20,120 7,279 10,410 
TG. srvcciveceernd ons Saas 15,262 9,585 6,935 3,321 4,326 
Union of Seuth Africa ..2..:11.......c0ccc08500. 227,413 267,096 284,832 148,018 144,632 
A CUO CUED? cdivnrkccctintiacssictnialde: 22,273 = 29,584 30,208 16,061 16,652 


General Imports’ 


TR « ssniiiccnn eet aha $280,374 $578,777 $565,111 $307,258 $306,890 
Percent of total U.S. .....ciccsndniis 5.7 4.5 44 49 4.7 

Principal countries: 
PC Pe eet $1,680 $2,737 $1,479 $401 $1,026 
DT a. ictnt hclisiblecapcticcdiaiabanais caliadl 8,774 37,550 40,648 19,771 20,264 
Bia COMIID ...nacscciscessnsessscentuensitbneins 19,155 115,649 103,137 46,185 43,014 
Britto Tinet APOW sasisccicinccssissscutase 12,364 37,533 45,079 26456 19,905 
Boritiods: West: Airtel qxcsie<cscscissccieressosden 13,558 44,293 29,018 14342 19,986 
No ecccnceda cect an 3,460 ° 24,285 32,588 21,262 20514 
French West & Equatorial Africa’ .... 4,062 38423 33,065 30,013 26,086 
a ee ee MR FRI e er 23,334 47416 45,168 36893 27,022 
BE - sciidineneccontemaninebatiaiii 12,875 43,307 38351 15,019 19,347 
PONENT nics hinisigipapiaearnuminls 1,692 10376 10,453 4,769 5,893 
GID ivcntiinsistins etn enaaetse 2,000 5,149 3,720 1,850 2,133 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland? .........ccccccccceeees 4649 40130 52,002 22474 29640 
IIS sus. ciscccseeassenecss<aaepeestabiaibsacedaanilen 619 691 4,106 1,579 3,848 
Union of South Africa .....cccccoccssesscecscts 151,038 111,163 100,824 54891 54,489 
i. el Uk a ee ee 21,114 20075 25,473 11,353 13,723 


1 Export figures for 1956 and 1957 have been adjusted to conform to the 1958 Schedule B com- 
modity classifications and security regulations followed in the compilation of data for 1958. 
All data exclude ‘‘special category’’ exports under security regulations in 1958, but include 
items from which security regulations were removed in 1957. 

* Data for 1946 include Portuguese Guinea. 


* Includes Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, Seychelles and Mau- 
ritius and dependencies. Figures for 1946 include Nyasaland, now incorporated in the Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

* With independence of Gold Coast (now Ghana) as of 1957, British West Africa now includes 
Nigeria, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. Figures relate to these three territories. 


* Includes also Trust Territories, Cameroun and Togo. 
* Includes the value of merchant vessels (registry transfers). 
* Formerly French Zone of Morocco, officially recognized as independent by the French Gov- 


ernment March 2, 1956. Data shown through 1956 do not include Tangier or former Spanish 
Zone of Morocco. 


* Data for 1946 are composites of data for Northern and Southern Rhodesia and do not include 
Nyasaland which in 1946 was reported as a part of British East Africa. 

* Totals fer ‘‘general imports’’ will not agree with totals for “imports for consumption” given 
in Table 2. he ‘‘general imports’’ figures represent merchandise entered immediately upon 
arrival into consumption or merchandising Channels plus merchandise entered into bonded 
customs warehouses. 


Source: Basic data from Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Likewise, American private capital is 
showing increased interest in African 
areas other than the Union. U.S. min- 
ing companies are participating in new 
investment enterprises in inter-tropical 


played in nonextractive types of invest- 
ment as well. 

These are encouraging signs indica- 
tive of the continued economic growth 
of the lesser developed African terri- 
tories and longer range favorable pros- 


Africa, in oil exploration and develop- 
ment in the Sahara and elsewhere in 
Africa, and some interest has been dis- 


pects for expanded trade and invest- 
ment opportunities in Africa. 
(Continued on page S-22) 
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UNION OF | 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Despite lower commodity prices for 
some primary commodities obtained 
from South Africa, expanded purchases 
maintained the value of total U. S. 
imports in the first half of 1958, com- 
pared to the corresponding 1957 period. 
General imports for these periods 
amounted to $54,891,000 and $54,489,- 
000, respectively. 

U. S. exports to the Union in the 
first 6 months of 1958 rose only slightly 
over the comparable 1957 period to 
$148,018,000 from $144,632,000. How- 
ever, the rise was nonetheless signifi- 
cant in that it continued the upward 
trend in exports initiated during 1957. 

In 1957, U. S. exports increased about 
7 percent over the previous year, 
amounting to $284.8 million. This per- 
centage rate of increase was main- 
tained at approximately the same level 
in the first quafter 1958 as against 
the first quarter of 1957. It slackened 
off in the second quarter of 1958, how- 
ever, so that for the first half of 1958 
the net percentage rise in exports over 
the 1957 period was only 2.3 percent. 

Unless U. S. exports pick up signifi- 
cantly in the second half of 1958, our 
annual exports will not exceed the 
$300 million mark, as had been earlier 
anticipated, but some gain over the 
1957 level of U. S. exports still ap- 
pears likely. 


Decontrols Aid U.S. Exports 


U. S. exports to the Union of South 
Africa in recent years have been some- 
what disappointing in that despite the 
abolition of discriminatory import con- 
trols in 1954, the level of our exports 
showed little growth in subsequent 
years. 

The gains achieved in 1957, and con- 
tinuing in the first half of 1958, un- 
doubtedly reflect the substantial import 
control relaxations introduced in the 
Union of South Africa during 1957. 


These decontrol measures were under- 
taken as part of an official policy of 
speeding up the tempo of economic 
expansion in’ the country, in contrast 
to a more cautious policy of “consolida- 
tion of past economic gains” which, for 
several years, had been in evidence. As 
a result, the Government shifted em- 
phasis away from deflationary fiscal 
and credit control measures to more 
vigorous efforts to encourage invest- 
ment and production. 


Economy Shows Growth 


South Africa had a generally favor- 
able year in 1957, with major sectors of 
the economy displaying increased ac- 
tivity. Total income for the year ended 
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Africa (Excluding Egypt and Sudan)... 
(Continued from Page S-21) 


Table 2.—Leading Commodities in Imports From and Exports to Africa, 
Excluding Egypt and Sudan; Annual 1956 and 1957 and First 
Halves of 1957 and 1958 with Percent of Change. 

[In thousands of dollars] 


1956 1957 1957 


Total U.S. Imports for 


ist Half 1st Half %of 
1958' Change 


IE ivcodccoessecsieerectnckecliceoul $569,692 $567,694 $303,140 $295,452 — 25 
SU es ns cdots 7,207 7,455 3,866 4434 44149 
Ce, Les OR en, Set 16,946 10,222 4,545 4,752 + 46 
Vegetable oils, edible and inedible .. 9,226 14,048 8,282 7,808 — 57 
ee Se a eae 129,119 159,203 74,084 82361 4112 
COCOR OF CACAO BERNE .......cccccccsccsecsece 73,830 62,547 45,659 51,793 4134 
SIL} pce derided <ccocsinsteccecusscoakeacion 2,323 1,947 1,121 1,308 +16.7 
RRR eT ae Re se at 6,400 7,116 4,007 4,900 4223 
RI, TIBET, WCE on. <ccpicccscciccssacchesces 3,648 3,116 1,988 2,794 +405 
I iso cctececcececdticctssgpcladoncais 40,056 37,110 18,298 14667 —194 
Dyeing and tanning materials ........ 3,298 2,531 1,319 1,139 —13.46 
Sisal and henequen fiber ..:............... 3,968 3,558 1,659 2,266 +36.6 
Wool, unmanufactured ...................... 14,241 11,773 7,949 8,399 + 5.7 
Logs, lumber & wood 

Re eC ee 9,938 5,434 3,177 2,572 —19.0 
Nonmetallic minerals ......0.........cccc000 10,5443 10,082 5,233 5,454 + 42 
CINE. GUIS cnvscsnccssncecccicnsececccseccee 37,973 30,861 15,255 15669 + 27 
Iron ore and concentrates ................ 13s. 10206 5,583 3,741 —33.0 
Ferroalloys, ores and metals .......... 66,295 64,090 34,435 21,581 —373 
Nonferrous ores and metals ............ 100,547 105,622 56,282 48214 —143 
SO | NOON cn, .ssscsdinsecin Aavidiens 21,879 19,775 10,398 11,535 +109 

OEE COUN | oie ciireiece ted 576,588 636,547 347,498 296456 —17.1 
Grains and preparations .................. 34,233 28,169 15,656 12,002 —233 
Fats, animal & vegetable oils & 

Ea ee EERE 6 i 10,622 9,234 4 682 1,089 —76.7 
Other foodstuffs except fats & oils‘ 6,062 7,240 3,370 3,020 —104 
Tobacco and manufactures .............. 17,943 17,580 8,354 9550 +143 
Cotton, unmanufactured .................. 5,450 8,553 4,335 3,684 —15.0 
Rubber and manufactures’ .............. 13,064 14,669 6,954 6,703 — 3.6 
Textile semi- and finished 

| es ee ee 56,673 62,857 34,325 30501 —11.1 
WOE ORE PORE oncsiiccs.ccdisccccccsscccsicoce 16,426 17,687 8,418 7,925 — 59 
Petroleum and products*® .................. 24,338 30,666 19,329 10845 —439 
Iron and steel, and metal 

SII asscssctiscccccescesieectstcisss 29,715 34,247 17,401 12460 —284 
I a cdtcckvcasSchescccnbtccsnbovedsevsocsés 159,029 178,070 88,448 90,995 + 29 

Electrical apparatus’ .................... 22,423 23,287 12,080 9985 —173 

RE Se nee wee 87,988 107,301 53,400 58,711 + 99 

Constr., excavtg., and mining .. 48,962 61,434 30,378 33,528 +104 
Mfg. and service-industry ........ 29,058 33,605 16,671 17,990 + 7.9 

Tractors, parts & accessories ...... 34,315 35,612 16,621 16457 — 10 
Automobiles, parts & accessories’* 92,724 88,824 45,600 45,120 — 11 
Chemicals & related products’ ........ 34,112 39,283 19,806 17,652 —109 
Cg ORES eran 76,197 99,468 70,820 44910 —366 


1 Preliminary figures. 


2 Includes a small item of semiprecious stones. 


* Commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise. 
* Data include relatively small amounts of nonagricultural exports such as fish and alcoholic 


beverages. 


* Export figures for 1956 and 1957 have been adjusted to conform to the 1958 schedule B com- 
modity classifications and security regulations followed in the compilation of data for 19538. 
All data exclude ‘special category’’ exports under security regulations in 1958, but include 
items from which security regulations were removed in 1957. 


*Includes service equipment. 
‘Includes re-exports. 


Source: Basic data from Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





June 1957 rose by 7.5 percent from 
£1,796.6 million to £1,930.7 million in 
the preceding year (SA£1=US$2.80). 
Adjusting for price changes, it has been 
officially estimated that the net national 
income increased about 5 percent in the 
year ended June 30, compared to in- 
creases of about 3.8 percent in the 


comparable year 1955-56 and 3.9 per- 
cent in 1954-55. 


Import Rise Brings Controls 


While the economic situation in South 
Africa remains basically sound and gives 
promise for continued economic progress 
and growth of foreign trade, balance- 
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of-payments developments in 1958 
caused the Government to veer away 
somewhat from its policy of sustained 
jmport decontrol. The 1957 decontrol 
measures had led to unexpected in- 
ereases in the level of imports; exports 
suffered somewhat from lower price 
jevels and the resultant increased trade 
deficit was only partially offset by gold 
output as capital inflow fell off sharply. 
As a consequence, the Central Bank’s 
gold and foreign exchange holdings de- 
clined steadily. In May 1958, therefore, 
the Government retrenched on its lib- 
eralization policy and announced new 
regulations which tend to discourage 
excessive imports of luxuries. Motor 
cars over £800 f.o.b., in particular, were 
prohibited. These new controls may 
affect the volume of U. S. exports at- 
tained in the second half of 1958. None- 
theless, on balance, import controls in 
the Union are much more liberal today 
than in 1955 when about 50 percent of 
the country’s imports were subject to 
control. In 1957, only about 8 percent 
of South Africa’s overseas imports were 
so controlled. 

Currently, there is no discrimination 
as between countries in the granting of 
import licenses by the South African 
Department of Commerce and Industries 
and many goods remain completely de- 
controlled. South African authorities 
have asserted that their policy is to 
continue to relax import controls and, 
ultimately to abolish these controls, as 
and when balance-of-payments consid- 
erations permit. 


Market Favorable but Competitive 


In these circumstances, U. S. export- 
ers should continue to find South Africa 
a relatively favorable market for an 
expanding volume of exports, Competi- 
tion from the United Kingdom and 
other suppliers such as Japan, Canada, 
and West Germany is keen and gaining, 
and U. S. traders must be aggressive 
in meeting such competition to improve 
their relative position in that market. 





investment in 
Federation of 


Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 


basic information for 
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From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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NEAR 


EAST 


The first half of 1958 was marked by political disturbances; settle- 
ment of the Suez Canal Company compensation issue; a high level of 
trading in the first quarter, declining considerably for some Arab coun- 
tries in the second; and an outlook for an improvement of trading 


conditions. 


Political Changes Affect Business 


Political upheavals during the first 
half of 1958 caused a serious deteriora- 
tion in economic and trade conditions 
in most of the Near East. Trade was 


disrupted by a rapid succession of events 
beginning with the merger of Syria and 
Egypt into the United Arab Republic 
in February, countered by the formation 
of the Arab Union of Iraq and Jordan; 
followed by the reorganization of the 
government in Saudi Arabia in March, 
the disturbances in Lebanon which 
began on May 10, and the Iraqi coup of 
July 14. Uncertainties in Lebanon and 
Jordan continued unabated through the 
third quarter. 


Despite the political unification of 
Syria and Egypt, the two countries 
maintained their separate economic 
identities until early October. Efforts 
during this month were directed at 
economic unification through the estab- 
lishment of a central Ministry for 
Economie Affairs. 


Industrial and development plans of 
the United Arab Republic were carried 
forward with a West German line of 
credit of $130 million and with Soviet 
loans. There was evidence, however, of 
Government efforts to promote trade 
with the West in order to decrease its 
dependence on the Soviet bloc. 


With the prolonged crisis in Lebanon, 
economic activity in that country 
practically came to a standstill, and the 
economy, which in the first quarter 
was exceptionally prosperous, continued 
through the third quarter to suffer from 
internal political instability. In Saudi 
Arabia the reported transfer of effective 
authority from the King to the Prime 
Minister was followed by a series of 
decrees in June establishing rigid con- 
trols on imports, such as the ban on 
imports of automobiles, and on fiscal 
practices. It is too early to assess the 
impact ofthese measures on the Saudi 
Arabian economy. 


Aid, Oil Revenues Support Trade 


In Iraq the new regime has em- 
phasized its intention to alter the 
country’s vast development program in 
order to give more weight to projects 
designed to raise living standards rapidly 
and to go more slowly on majer long 





range development projects, The Gov- 
ernment also has emphasized its inten- 
tion to favor the country’s friendly 
relations with its former trading part- 
ners and with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany. With more than $200 million in 
oil income, Iraq should continue ag a 
good customer of the United States. 


Kuwait and Iran, which have com- 
parable oil revenues, hold equal promise. 
While U. S. exports to Kuwait have been 
doubling practically every other year 
since 1950, the incerase in Iran is more 
recent. In the first half of 1958, U. S. 
exports to Iran were 45 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
1957. 


U. S. trade with Israel was maintained 
at 1957 levels while that with Turkey 
was down 20 percent from the unusually 
heavy volume in the first half of 1957. 
Exports to both countries were financed 
largely with U, S. aid. In Greece, U. S. 
exports declined in the first half of 
1958 by about one-third over the cor- 
responding period of 1957, mainly be- 
cause of a drop in shipments of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 


Future Uncertain But Promising 


The outlook for future trade in the 
Near East will depend on wheflier the 
political situation can be brought under 
control and on whether the several con- 
structive plans for economic develop- 
ment can be implemented. It also will 
depend on the feasibility of regaining 
Western markets for the agricultural 
products of the countries of the Near 
East, thereby producing the necessary 
foreign exchange for the;purchase of 
Western goods, 


The outlook for U. S. trade will 
depend, in addition, on_the reaction by 
potential U. S. investors, and even of 
exporters, to the recent events, par- 
ticularly when credit terms are involved. 
Should the already conservative attitude 
of the U. S. business community, as 
compared with Western European firms, 
become even more conservative, it is 
likely the U. S. may lose some Middle 
East trade to European and Soviet bloc 
suppliers. 


For, despite the setbacks of the last 
few months, the Near East has been an 
increasingly important market for U. S. 
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relatively lower level in some sectors, 
such as coal, where current stocks are 
at an extremely high level, but pros- 
pects in general are for the continuance 
of the high level of imports reached in 
1957 both from the United States and 
from the rest of the world. On Septem- 
ber 2, the German Government an- 
nounced that, because of the large size 
of coal stocks in the Federal Republic, 
it would thenceforth require Govern- 
ment approval for all new coal import 
contracts. Since this new requirement 
does not affect the validity of existing 
coal import contracts with the United 
States and other suppliers, and since 
existing contracts for delivery of U. S. 
coal during the next 3 years are be- 
lieved to amount to over 40 million 
tons, German imports of JU. S. coal will 
continue to be an important item for 
some time to come. 


Foreign Exchange at Record Level 


Total German imports in January- 
June 1958 stood at $3,569 million, a 
drop of 2.2 percent from total imports 
of $3,650 million in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1957. Total exports, however, 
increased from $4,113 million by a slight 
1.8 percent to reach $4,189 million re- 
sulting in a trade surplus of $620 mil- 
lion. Total gold and foreign exchange 
reserves at the end of June were at 
the record level of $5,760 million, an 
increase of 20 percent over such hold- 
ings at the end of June 1957. 


Trade Liberalization Urged 


While liberalization of imports from 
the dollar area was extended in Janu- 
ary to reach 95 percent of private im- 
ports in 1953, a significant portion of 
agricultural imports remain subject to 
licensing. Because these _ restrictions 
may no longer be justified on the ground 
of balance-of-payments difficulties, the 
United States and many other countries 
are strongly urging rapid removal of re- 
maining German import restrictions. 

The climate for foreign investment in 
Germany was substantially improved 
with the elimination on July 1 of the 
liberalized capital mark (Libka mark). 
Non-residents may now repatriate in- 
vestment capital to their country of 
residence and may invest directly and 
acquire real estate under general au- 
- thorization. 


ITALY 


The slowdown in the rate of expan- 
sion of the Italian economy that began 
in November 1957 persisted through the 
first half of 1958. Industrial production 


during the first quarter rose at an an- 
nual rate of only 2 percent, compared 
to about 7 percent in each of the past 
2 years. 
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The present Italian situation appears 
favorable to further expansion, though 
not to a rapid surge in the rate of 
growth and industrial production. Posi- 
tive factors include maintained stability 
of the lira and record levels of foreign 
exchange and gold reserves. There was 
a large decrease in the foreign trade 
deficit, especially with the United 
States. 

Terms of trade have been favorable 
to Italy because of lower prices and/or 


reduced rates on raw materials and 
other bulk imports. Receipts from tour- 
ism, emigrant remittances, and foreign 
investments have increased. The econ- 
omy is more liquid than in previous 
years, internally and internationally. 


Imports fell off sharply but exports 
increased slightly. Italian statistics for 
January-May 1958 (in millions of dol- 
lars equivalents) show $1,324 of im- 
ports, down 15.9 percent from the 1957 
period and $1,026.9 of exports, up only 
0.8 percent, with a decrease of $297.8 
million (46.5 percent) in the trade defi- 
cit. There were $279.2 million of im- 
ports from the other Common Market 
countries, down 16.8 percent, and $245.9 
million of exports down 7.6 percent. 


U.S. Exports Off, Imports Up 


The value of imports from the United 
States, according to U. S. trade figures, 
fell to $266 million in the first half 
of 1958, down 28.9 percent from Janu- 
ary-June 1957, while Italian exports to 
the United States, totaling $117.7 mil- 
lion in the first 6 months of 1958, in- 
creased 1.7 percent over the comparable 
1957 period. The United States re- 
mained Italy’s leading trading partner, 
first supplier of imports and, after West 
Germany, the second largest market. 


Decreases in U. S. exports to Italy in 
the first quarter occurred in coal, 
wheat, copper and copper alloys, other 
non-ferrous scrap, rolled iron and steel, 
aluminum and lead and their alloys, 
metalworking machine tools, non-elec- 
tric machinery and equipment, tractors, 
petroleum products, and _ inorganic 
chemicals. 


Auto Imports Up Sharply 


The overall modest increase in Italian 
exports to the United States in the first 
6 months of 1958 affected chiefly auto- 
mobiles and scooters, woolen fabrics, 
and shoes. In the first 6 months of 1957, 
U. S. imports of automobiles from Italy 
were 2,705 cars valued at $2,616,000. 
In the same period of 1958 imports 
were 10,578 cars with a value of $12,- 
624,000. There were minor increases in 
imports of felt hats, certain clothing 
and accessories, furnishings, metal- 
working machine tools, printing ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, glass and 
crystal articles, and typewriting and 
accounting machines. 


NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands economy was stable 
and fundamentally sound during the 
first half of 1958, although activity re. 
mained slightly below 1957 levels. Im. 
ports showed a downward tendency 
throughout this period, but exports 
were maintained at a high level with a 
resulting increase in foreign exchange 
and gold reserves. There was no change 
in the investment climate which con. 
tinues to be attractive to foreign in. 
vestors, especially in view of Common 
Market developments. 


Government measures to bring about 
an equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments have been successful. The favor- 
ablé trend in the balance of payments 
was caused mainly by a decrease in im- 
ports which was due primarily to a 
decline in inventory purchases and pro- 
duction equipment. Gold and dollar re- 
serves of the country showed a striking 
improvement with a rise of 19 percent 
in the Netherlands Bank’s holdings, 
from $1,031 billion in December 1957 to 
$1,230 billion in June 1958. During this 
 ecbaen the interest rate was gradually 
owered from 5 percent to 3.5 percent. 


Exchange Surplus in Sight 


Imports at $1,763 million showed a 
decrease of 17 percent from 1957. Ex- 
ports at $1,527 million were up 4 per- 
cent. The trade deficit was reduced to 
only $237 million, compared with $657 
million a year ago. The ratio of exports 
to imports improved from 70 to 87 per- 
cent. It is estimated that a ratio of 82 
percent, in view of the invisible ex- 
change earnings, will assure the Neth- 
erlands approximate equilibrium in the 
balance of payments on current account. 
The 87-percent figure indicates a sur- 
plus may be achieved this year which 
may exceed the official estimate of 
$395 million. The increase in gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of the Neth- 
erlands Bank for the first half of the 
year points in that direction. : 


Trade with the United States dropped 
considerably during the first 6 months 
of the year. The decline was due to a 
drop in U. S. exports to the Nether- 
lands which fell 35 percent from $303.6 
million to $198.7 million. Responsible 
for the decline were exports of grain, 
cotton, coal, petroleum, and metal prod- 
ucts. Declining raw material prices, of 
course, were partly responsible for this 
drop. 

On the other hand, imports from the 
Netherlands rose from $71.5 million to 
$85 million over the same period, This 
trend of declining Netherlands pur- 
chases from the United States and 
somewhat higher sales shows no signs 
of abatement. This year may be the 
best crop year in the history of the 
Netherlands and pit head stocks of coal 
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was the emergence of West Germany 
as the leading supplier of Iran for the 
first time since 1941. West Germany was 
also the chief buyer of Iranian exports 
put has held this position in 5 of the 
last 6 years. West Germany took over 
the major trading role by increasing 
her sales in Iran by 40 percent and her 
purchases in Iran by 27 percent over 
the previous year and replaced the U. S. 
as the leading supplier and the USSR. 
as the: leading export market for 
Iranian produce. Iravian imports from 
the U. S. increased only slightly as did 
USS.R. purchases of Iranian goods. 
Iran’s imports in the year 1336 from 
its chief trading partners were as fol- 
jows, in millions of dollars, (1335 in 
parentheses) : W. Germany, 67 (48); 
United States, 50 (49); United King- 
dom, 43 (30); U.S.S.R., 28 (18); Japan, 
98 (20); India, 15 (13); Nationalist 
China, 15 (12); and France, 11 (8); 
total, 330 (262). Import figures exclude 
duty-free imports by Government 
agencies and the Oil Consortium which 
are not available for 1336. Such im- 
ports in 1335 totaled $80 million. Iranian 
exports to major trading partners in 
1336 were as’ follows: West Germany, 
19 (15); USS.R., 18 (18), United 
States, 13 (12); United Kingdom, 13 
(8); France, 10 (14); total, 109 (104). 


Oil Revenues Offset Trade Deficit 


Iran’s income from oil operations of 
the Consortium totaled $209.5 million 
in 1957 and $116.3 million for the first 
half of 1958. Together with sterling pur- 
chases.of local currency by the Con- 
sortium amounting to $47.7 million in 
1957 and $40.7 million for the first half 
of 1958, this income more than com- 
pensated for Iran’s trade deficit. 


IRAQ 


U. S. exports to Iraq increased in 
the first half of 1958 as compared with 
the second half of 1957. This trend of 
increasing exports to Iraq is expected 
to continue in view of Iraq's rising 
revenues from petroleum. 

In the first half of 1958, U. S. exports 
to Iraq were valued at $22.6 million, an 
increase of 27 percent from the second 
half of 1957 total of $17.8 million, but 
only a slight increase from the $22.2 
million total in the first half. Total 
U. S. exports to Iraq in 1957 amounted 
to $40 million, compared with $39.5 
million in 1956. These exports were 
substantially higher than the $27.6 
million exported in 1954 and $33.9 mil- 


lion in 1955. The principal commodities 
which accounted for this increase were 
machinery, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, and iron and steel. 
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U. S. Imports Less 


Imports from Iraq were valued at 
$13.7 million dollars in the first half 
of 1958, a decrease of 43.4 percent from 
the 1957 second half total of $24.2 mil- 
lion. However, the rate of imports in 
the first half of 1958 were only slightly 
below the annual level of imports in 
1957, which amounted to $29.1 million. 
U. S. imports in 1956 amounted to a 
record $40.1 million, while the value of 
imports in 1955 was $31.6 million. The 
principal items in U. S. imports from 
Iraq are crude petroleum, unmanufac- 
tured wool, and dates. 

Principal suppliers of the Iraq market 
in 1957 were the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Western Germany, 
and Japan. The U. S. share of the total 
Iraq market in 1957 was 13.9 percent, 
compared with 14.5 percent in 1956. 


Dollar Imports Face Some Cuts 


Iraqi allocations for imports from the 
hard-currency area in each of the 3 
years (1956-1958) have remained at a 
$53 million level. However, the Iraqi 
Government has recently revised the 
list of items for which exchange is 
allocated for imports from the dollar 
area, and applications for imports will 
be accepted only for items included in 
the new list for the remainder of 1958. 

The new Government (Republic of 
Iraq) issued its first request for a ten- 
der on September 3 for a paper mill to 
be built in southern Iraq. 

In late June petroleum pumped 
through the _ trans-Syrian pipelines 
reached the pre-Suez level of 25 million 
tons annually. 


ISRAEL 


Israel's industrial production for the 
local market, except for building mate- 


rials, continued through the first three 
quarters of 1958 at a satisfactory level; 
however, difficulties in expanding ex- 
port markets continues to be of major 
concern. A special committee has been 
appointed to study the problem of ex- 
panding production in the face of in- 
sufficient foreign markets. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association has recommended 
that radical changes be made in existing 
policies in regard to credit and taxes to 
put manufacturers in a better position 
to undertake an all-out export promo- 
tion program. Israel's exports in 1957 
amounted to $136 million, in 1956 to 
$104 million, and in 1955 to $87 million. 


High Import Levels Continue 


Israeli imports in the first 8 months 
of 1958 amounted to $289 million, com- 
pared with $282 million in the first 8 
months of 1957. The continuing high 
level of imports resulted in a trade 


deficit of $189 million in the first 8 


months of 1958, compared with a deficit 
of $184 million in the first 8 months of 
1957. The trade deficit normally is 
offset by reparations payments from 
West Germany; U, S. loans, grants, and 
technical assistance; and invisibles in 
trade such as tourism. 


Export Markets, Credits Sought 


Israeli officials are concentrating on 
increasing trade with Europe as a inar- 
ket for agricultural as well as industrial 
products. Considerable effort also has 
been put forth to increase trade with 
African countries. 


In the past Western Germany has 
held a virtual monopoly on the indus- 
trial machinery requirements of Israel 
because such imports were made under 
reparation payments to Israel. How- 
ever, the Government announced in May 
that arrangements had been made with 
European countries for a $13.5 million 
long-term credit for purchase of indus- 
trial machinery. At about the same 
time it was announced that the repara- 
tions receipts would be used for the - 
purchase of raw materials. These two 
announcements indicate that the indus- 
trial machinery market in Israe] may 
again depend on finan¢tial arrangements 
offered by sellers. 


U. S. Exports Up; Imports Off 


In the first half of 1958, U. S. exports 
to Israel were valued at $58.6 million, 
only slightly higher than the first 6 
months of 1957 level of $54.3 million 
but an increase of 53.4 percent over 
the second half of 1957 total of $38.2 
million. Total U. S. exports to Israel 
in 1957 amounted to $96.5 million com- 
pared to $97.9 million in 1956. 


These exports were considerably 
larger than the $89 million in 1955 and 
$76.1 million in 1954. Principal com- 
modities accounting for the increase in 
the first half of 1958 were dairy prod- 
ucts, soybeans, grains and preparations, 
non-fat dry milk solids, raw cotton, 

_and chemicals and related products. 


Imports from Israel were valued at 
$8.7 million in the first half of 1958, 
a decrease of 11.2 percent from the 
second half of 1957 total of $9.8 million 
and about the same percent of decrease 
from the first half of 1957 total of 
$10.3 million. However, annual imports 
have increased steadily to $20.1 million 
in 1957 from $18.9 million in 1956 and 
$17.1 million in 1955. Diamonds account- 
ed for more than two-thirds of U. S. 
imports from Israel. Other principal 
items imported by the United States 
were books, maps, pictures, other print- 
ed matter, and cotton coats. 





Overtaxed hotel facilities in Benghazi 
were relieved somewhat by the recent 
opening of the Grand Hotel in a build- 
ing formerly used to house British mil- 
itary families——U. S. Embassy, Tripoli. 
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KUWAIT 


U. 8. exports to Kuwait increased in 
dollar volume in the first half of 1958 
as the high level of petroleum produc- 
tion brought increased prosperity to 
Kuwait. 


U.S. Exports Continue Rise 


In the first half of 1958, U. 8. exports 
to Kuwait were valued at $24.6 million, 
an increase of 43-percent from the sec- 
ond half of 1957 total of $17.2 million, 
and an increase of 13.9 percent from 
the first half total of $21.6 million. Of 
the total of 3,786 automobiles imported 
into Kuwait in the first half -of 1958, 
the United States supplied 2,370. 


U. S. exports to Kuwait in 1957, as 
well as in 1956, were more than double 
the 1955 level. Total exports in 1957 
amounted to $38.8 million, in 1956 to 
$31.5 million, and in 1955 to $15.6 
million. Principal commodities which 
accounted for this increase were ma- 
chinery, automobiles, parts, accessories 
and service equipment, iron and steel, 
metal manufactures, textile manufac- 
tures, chemicals and related products, 
and grains and preparations. A rise was 
recorded for U. S. exports of rice, air 
conditioners, canned foodstuffs, and 
radio-telephone equipment. 


U.S. Share of Trade Smaller 


U. S. imports from Kuwait were val- 
ued at $78.5 million in the first half of 
1958, a decrease of 8.9 percent from the 
second half of 1957 total of $85.5 mil- 
lion, and a decrease ‘of 19.2 from the 
first half total of $26.7 million. Total 
U. S. imports from Kuwait in 1957 
amounted to a record $112.3 million, 
56.8 percent greater than the 1954 total 
of $71.6 million. Crude petroleum ac- 
counted for this increase. 


Principal suppliers of the Kuwait 
market in 1957, not including imports 
entering through the Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany port of Mina al-Ahmedi, were the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Japan, West Germany, and India, in 
that order. The U. S. share of the total 
Kuwait market in 1957 was 23.6 per- 
cent, as compared with 26.7 percent 
in 1956. 


Oil Output Will Be Increased 


Petroleum production in the last 7 
months of 1957 averaged 1.4 million 
U. S. barrels a day, and a record total 
for the year of 416 million barrels was 
produced, up 4 percent from the 400 
million barrels produced in 1956. Pro- 
duction will be increased, depending 
upon demand, to raise the present ex- 
port capacity from 1.25 million barrels 
per day to between 1.6 and 1.8 million 
barrels. In the first 8 months of 1958 
crude oil and distillate from Kuwait, 
not including Neutral Zone exports, 
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amounted to 303 million U. S. barrels 
and .3 million barrels, respectively. 
Crude oil and distillate exports in 1957 
amounted to 405 million U. S. barrels 
and 997,550 barrels, respectively. This 
compared with 390 million barrels and 
924,287 barrels, respectively, in 1956. 


The U. S. firm which was awarded 
the $23.4 million contract to dredge 
and construct the port of Kuwait in 
December 1957 began operations in the 
port channel in July 1958. Terms of 
the contract call for completion of the 
port development project by July 22, 
1960. 


LEBANON 


The impact of the current internal 
crisis has caused considerable damage 
to a once prosperous Lebanese economy. 
Commercial, industrial, banking, and 
foreign trade losses resulting from the 
prolonged crisis have been considerable. 


While the selection of a new Presi- 
dent may have brought some small 
measure of political stability, economic 
conditions have not improved yet. Re- 
tail sales still are limited to the barest 
essentials. Marketing operations 
throughout Lebanon have been seriously 
disrupted. With few exceptions, indus- 
trial production is confined to the 
barest minimum. Government and pri- 
vate construction activity has been cur- 
tailed. The sharp decline in_ tourist 
activity has resulted in severe losses 
of foreign exchange earnings. 


The political situation also has dis- 
rupted normal foreign trade activities. 
Shipments to the port of Beirut have 
been diverted, at added expense, to 
other ports. Merchants are reluctant to 
risk moving goods already at the harbor 
out of the comparative safety of the 
port area. The impact of prolonged busi- 
ness inactivity in the commercial sec- 
tor has placed a severe strain on Leb- 
anon’s banking community. Payment 
of obligations on maturity has averaged 
no more than 15 to 20 percent. Banks 
are being increasingly burdened with 
unclaimed documents on goods lying 
uncleared in the Beirut port area. 


U. S. Pre-Crisis Trade Stable 


Prior to the outbreak of the current 
crisis, the United States ranked as the 
most important supplier of Lebanon’s 
commodity imports, followed by Syria, 
the United Kingdom, France, and West 
Germany. U. S. exports to Lebanon to- 
taled $22.1 million for the first 6 months 
of 1958, compared to $20.8 million for 
the equivalent period in 1957. Automo- 
biles, automotive spare parts, electrical 
appliances, textiles, and food products 
were the major U. S. items exported to 
Lebanon. 


The value of U. S. imports from Leb- 
anon for the first 6 months of 1953 


is 


totaled $2.3 million, compared to $2) | 


million for the first 6 months of 1957, 
Total yearly U. S. imports from 
Lebanon for 1956 and 1957 have aver. 
aged approximately $4.5 million. 


Crisis Affects Exchange Earnings 


Over the past years Lebanon’s gop. 
siderable surplus of total commodity 
imports relative to total exports has 
been more than offset by income de. 
rived from Lebanese commercial, trad. 
ing, and financial service activities, net 
capital inflow, and emigrant remittances. 
It may be noted that foreign exchange 
earnings from these sources are gs. 
timated at $200 million for 1956 and 
$225 million for 1957. Continued dis. 
ruption of activity in these sectors 
emphasizes the seriousness of the 
mounting economic crisis in Lebanon. 


Prospects for some measure of resto. 
ration of economic affairs to normalcy 
in Lebanon is largely dependent upon 
the satisfactory settlement of currently 
conflicting political antagonisms. The 
newly elected President of the Repub. 
lic now faces bitter opposition by 
groups supporting the former regime. 
A new general strike to support de 
mands of opposition forces has added 
to the mounting economic paralysis 
gripping the country. 


In view of the sustained and accumu- 
lated impact of the current crisis, 
Lebanese commercial, industrial, finan- 
cial, and foreign trade activity during 
the remaining months of 1958 will be 
sharply curtailed. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The crux of the presgnt economic 
problem facing the Kingfom of Saudi 
Arabia is one of establishing and main- 
taining a balanced, pattern of govern- 
mental expenditures in relation to in- 
come. The decline in both demand and 
prices paid for Saudi petroleum exports 
during the first 6 months of 1958 on 
the one hand, and the ever-increasing 
expenditures of the Saudi Government 
on the other hand have resulted in a 
financial imbalance seriously affecting 
the economy of the Kingdom. 


In an effort to restore financial bal- 
ance the Government instituted rigid 
foreign exchange and import licensing 
controls on June 3. Strict fiscal and 
budgetary controls also have been an- 
nounced. The authority of the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency has _ been 
strengthened as an additional means 
of controlling currency and foreign ex- 
change operations. 


Controls Reduce Imports 


For the past 2 years, U. S. export 
trade with Saudi Arabia has declined, 
although the U. S. still retains its 
number one position as a supplier. = 
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1956: U, S. exports totaled $76.7 million, 
and in 1957 $68.8 million. Again, under 
continued pressure of prolonged dollar 
shortages and tightened application of 
import licensing and exchange controls, 
U, S. exports for the first half of 1958 
declined to $35.1 million, as against 
$37.7 million for the same period in 
1957. 

A comparison of Saudi import statis- 
ties for the first half of 1958 against 
the first half of 1957 indicates the 
stringent import and foreign exchange 
controls have reduced dollar expendi- 
tures for selected categories of U. S. 

and services. Grain products, 
Jong a basic staple imported from the 
U. S., totaled $2.3 million for the first 
half as compared to $4.1 million for 
the same 6-month period in 1957, 


Auto Imports Out, Some Increase 


Automobiles, spare parts and acces- 
sories imported from the U. S. also 
declined to $7.8 million for the first 
half of 1958, as xgainst $9.8 million 
for the same period in 1957. Importa- 
tion of automobiles was completely 
banned on June 3 of this year. 

Electrical apparatus imports (mostly 
air-conditioning equipment) also showed 
a sharp decrease in value from $3.3 
million in the first 6 months of 1957 
to $2.2 million for the first 6 months 
of 1958. However, increases for the 
first half of 1958 were evident in Saudi 
imports of textiles, $1.3 million com- 
pared with $800,000 in the first half 
of 1957, and consiruction and mining 
equipment, $3.3 million compared to 
$1.4 million in the first half of 1957. 


U.S. Petroleum Exports Normal 


VU. S. imports from Saudi Arabia, 
other than petroleum products, were 
negligible. U. S. petroleum imports for 
the first 6 months of 1958 totaled $38.6 
million, compared with $10.6 million 
for the first 6 months of 1957. It may 
be noted, however, that exports of petro- 
leum products by Saudi Arabia were 
greatly reduced during the first half 
of 1957 due to developments in the 
Suez Canal crisis. By the end of 1957, 
total U. S. imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts from Saudi Arabia had reached 
a value of $40.6 million. 

Saudi Arabia's prospects for increas- 
ing its foreign exchange earnings are 
directly dependent upon increases in 
global demand for petroleum products. 
Significant increases in foreign exchange 
earnings from this source during the 
balance of this year are not anticipated. 





Venezuela imported 369,893 kilograms 
of hops, valued at 3,584,345 bolivars, in 
1957 (1 bolivar=US$0.30). The United 
States supplied 63.5 percent, Germany 
supplied 18.5 percent, and Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Japan, and Yugo- 


slavia supplied the rest—W. S. Embassy, 
Caracas, 


October 27, 1958 


SYRIA 


(United Arab Republic) 


The main economic preoccupation in 
the Syrian Region of the United Arab 
Republic continues to center around 
efforts te implement economic integra- 
tion with Egypt. Of more immediate 
concern to Syrian officials, however, is 
the impact of serious drought condi- 
tions which have reduced grain yields 
50 percent. Since grain exports are 
Syria’s most important source of for- 
eign exchange earnings, this loss is 
having a significant effect on the entire 
Syrian economy. 


Duties May Cut U. S. Exports 


As a means of conserving foreign ex- 
change earnings, sharp increases in 
Syrian tariff listings were announced 
in June. These increased duties were 
applied to luxury items, such as auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, and al- 
coholic beverages. In the past, signifi- 
cant amounts of such items have been 
normally imported from the United 
States and it is anticipated that until 
better crops bring in more foreign ex- 
change there will be a decrease in the 
level of Syrian imports from the United 
States. 


U. S. Trade Falls Off 


U. S. exports to Syria in 1957 to- 
taled $17.7 million as compared to 
$19.8 million for 1956. Each succeeding 
year since 1954 has shown a slowly 
decreasing® level of trade. Principal 
items exported by the United States to 
Syria in 1957 were automobiles, indus- 
trial machinery, farm equipment, chem- 
icals, and textile manufactures. 

U. S. imports from Syria in 1957 to- 
taled $9.7 million, a slight decreasé 
from the $10.4 million total achieved 
in 1956. Of these yearly totals, unman- 
ufactured wool exports to the United 
States amounted to $8.5 million in 1957 
and $9.7 million in 1956. 


U.S. Remains Primary Supplier 


Despite the decreasing level of U. S. 
exports to Syria, the United States still 
occupied first place among Syria's sup- 
pliers during 1957. West Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France followed 
in that order. 

For the first 6 months of 1958 Syrian 
imports from the United States in- 
creased slightly to $11 million, compared 
with $10.1 million for the comparable 
period in 1957. This was due largely to 
increased Syrian purchases of textile 
manufactures, electrical apparatus and 
automobiles. 


Lebanon Effects Adverse 


The continuing internal crisis in 
neighboring Lebanon also is having a 
disruptive effect upon important sec- 


tors of the Syrian economy. Syrian ex- 
ports to Lebanon in 1957 totaled 93 
million Syrian pounds (3.57 Syrian 
pounds = US$1, free market fluctuating 
rate), or roughly 17 percent of total 
Syrian.exports. The loss, however tem- 
porary, of this sizable export trade 
has sharply restricted Syrian earnings 
derived from this trade. 


Although the Syrian Region has 
taken steps to promote the use of the 
port of Latakia for Syrian trade, the 
larger portion of this trade is still car- 
ried through Beirut and the disruption 
of transit activities from the port of 
Beirut has been an added factor in re- 
stricting normal Syrian foreign trade 
operations. 


TURKEY 


Institution of new exchange rates, 
announcement of a broad stabilization 
program, a $600 milion import plan, 
and a grant of large-scale foreign aid 
from the U. S. and Western Europe 
overshadowed all other events in Tur- 
key in recent months. Turkey began a 
conference with creditor nations in late 
September to seek a formula for set- 
tling her ovefdue commercial debts.: 
U. S. trade with Turkey, declined by 20 
percent from 1957 levels. Turkey’s trade 
deficit in the first 6 months of 1958 
again reached serious proportions as ex- 
ports declined. ; 


New Trade Framework Provided 


The August economic stabilization and 
exchange rate reform programs, which 
were supported by $359 million of finan- 
cial aid, were followed by issuance in 
the latter part of August of a new for- 
eign trade regime which simplified ad- 
ministrative controls on foreign trade 
and instituted global import quotas for 
commodities needed in the economy. 

In late September the first part of a 
$600 million import program for the 
next 12 months was effected with the 
announcement of global import quotas 
of $150 million for importation of a 
long list of commodities during the 
last 3. months of 1958. These innova- 
tions, plus the abolition of the Equal- 
ization Fund taxes on imports and the 
elimination of the Treasury Share Tax 
of 40 percent on some 139 commodities, 
created a new framework for conduct 
of international trade. 


Trade Outlook Brightens 


With the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the U. S., the QEEC, and the 
International Monetary Fund, and with 
the proceeds of her exports which are 
now competitive pricewise with the 
rest of the world, Turkey should be able 
to buy the many commodities in serious 
short supply and those needed for de- 
velopment and _ industrial expansion 
programs. Therefore, the outlook for in- 
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creased trade is excellent for the next 
year. 


Simultaneously with the new import 
program, Turkey began a conference 
in Paris with member countries of the 
OEEC and the U. S. to discuss settle- 
ment of her overdue commercial debt 
which totals between $200 and $300 
million. Of this, U. S. firms ‘hold close 
to $50 million, mostly for oil deliveries. 
Discussions at the conference through 
the first week of October were con- 
fined to the time-consuming task of 
compiling statistics and facts on debts. 


U.S. and European Trade Lower 


United States trade with Turkey dur- 
ing the first half of 1958 was about 20 
percent below the first half of 1957. 
Exports to Turkey amounted to $72 
million, 16 percent under the $86 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period in 
1957, while imports from Turkey in 
1958 of $43 million were one-quarter less 
than the $57 million imported in the 
first half of 1957. 


Due to sharp decreases in exports to 
Europe and the U. S., Turkey incurred 
a trade deficit of $38 million in the 
first half of 1958, compared to a deficit 
of only $4 million for the similar period 
of 1957 and with $52 million for all of 
1957. Exports for 6 months of 1958 to- 
taled $149 million, down 19 percent from 
the $185 million for the first half of 
1957. Imports for 6 months of 1958 of 
$187 million were just slightly behind 
the $189 million for the first half of 
1957. 

The U. S. had a large share in the 
Turkish market with 28 percent of both 
imports and exports, as was the case 


also in the first half of 1957; but the 
U. S. position in the import market 
was upheld mostly because of U. S. 
exports under foreign aid and surplus 
agricultural disposal programs. 





Switzerland . . . 

(Continued from page S-7) 
ity and marketing facilities in order to 
develop a better competitive position. 


Trade Deficit Down 


At the end of the first half of the 
current year the most significant fea- 
ture of the Swiss foreign trade was the 


considerable reduction of the trade 
deficit. January-June imports, which 
amounted to 3,690 million francs, 


were down 15 percent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. The value of 
exports, which totaled 3,170 million 
francs, was down 3 percent. (4.28 Swiss 
francs = US$1.) 

Thus, although still unfavorable, 
Switzerland’s trade position improved 
in comparison with the first half of 
1957, when the imbalance amounted to 
1,091 million francs. The coverage of 
Swiss imports by exports rose from 
75 percent during the first 6 months of 
1957 to 86 percent during the period 
January-June 1958. 

Commodity exchanges between the 
United States and Switzerland were be- 
low the level of the previous year. Swiss 
purchases from the United States dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1958 were 
valued at 411 million francs, while sales 
to the United States amounted to 290 
million. Imports of U. S. cereals, cotton, 
and copper were off, while Swiss ex- 
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ports of watches to the U. S. market 
declined noticeably. 


Free Trade Area Favored 


In connection with the forthcoming 
Swiss adherence to the General Agree. 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the 
Swiss Government has been conducting 
tariff negotiations with a number of 
countries. It is expected these negotia- 
tions with GATT members will be com. 
pleted in the near future, opening the 
way for the admission of Switzerland 
into GATT. 

Swiss Government officials have ex. 
pressed themselves in favor of the Free 
Trade Area, emphasizing the importance 
of such an organization to avoid trade 
discrimination in Europe when the Com- 
mon Market Treaty’s provisions go into 
effect. 





United Kingdom... 

(Continued from page S-15) 
status and outcome of these discussions 
is still somewhat uncertain. This un- 
certainty poses questions for U. S. in- 
vestors considering establishment of 
a British manufacturing subsidiary 
which can serve a European Customs 
Union, Against this disadvantage, which 
may be temporary, prospective U. §. 
investors seeking to set up a plant in 
the United Kingdom no longer risk the 
possibility the project may not obtain 
the required exchange-control approval, 
Since August 1 automatic approval has 
been given to investment in any new 
enterprise in the United Kingdom by 
persons or firms not resident in the 
sterling area. 





Special Foreign Trade Studies in Part 3, WTIS 





@ Role of Foreign Trade in the U. S. Economy. 
No. 57-38. 


@ Recent Developments in U. S. Foreign Trade. 
No. 57-39. 


@ Role of the U. S. Tariff and 


the Effects of Changes in Duty Rates. 
No. 57-40. ’ 


@ International Comparisons of Tariff Levels— 


Their Nature and Significance 
No. 57-41. 


20 cents each 


Annual subscription to Part 3 of the WTIS: 
$6 ($8.50 to foreign addresses) 








J Prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce at the request of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 


House of Representatives, 


J Reproduced in the World Trade 
Information Service with the consent of 


the Subcommittee. 


J Sold by Department of Commerce 
Field Offices and by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
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 ftalian Pharmaceutical 


Firm Wants U.S. Line 


Courtois S.r.l1., Turin, manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical special- 
ties, therapeutic products, etc., 
wishes. to expand its activities 
through a licensing arrangement 
with a U. S. firm. 

Courtois is interested in manu- 
facturing in Italy related Ameri- 
ean products, and/or acting as an 
agent in Italy for American firms 
engaged in the manufacture of 
medicinal specialties, 

The Italian firm, established in 
1956, reportedly maintains a well- 
trained staff; also, agency repre- 
sentatives in all Italian regions. 

Interested American firms are 
invited to correspond, in French 
or Italian, with Courtois S.r.1., 10 
Corso Quintino Sella, Turin, Italy. 


Vv appa ba bhhhbphipibipiiiiind 


New Zealander Asks 
Publishing Rights 


Noel Eric Roseman, a representative 
of Ribbon News Pictorial Ltd, New 
Zealand, (formerly known as the As- 
sociated Newspapers Ltd.), was sched- 
uled to arrive in the United States 
October 15 for discussions with in- 
terested American firms concerning pub- 
lication and distribution throughout New 
Zealand, of children’s comics and other 
magazines, on a licensing basis. 

In his visit of approximately 6 weeks, 
Mr, Roseman plans to visit Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Ra- 
cine, Detroit, Washington, D. C., New 
York City, and possibly other cities 
where interest’ in shown in the proposal. 

Companies interested in meeting with 
Mr. Roseman are invited to direct cor- 
respondence to him c/o American 
Trust Co., 464 California Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


Six English . . . 


(Continued from page 16) 

It runs on low-octane fuel, dispenses 
with crank and valves, and is simple 
and economical to construct, according 
to the inventor. Application has been 
made for U. S. and British patents. 

Mr. Askam offers to provide the U. S. 
licensee with prototype drawings hav- 
ing thermodynamical calculations, and 
his services in a consultant capacity, 
in exchange for royalty or profit-shar- 
ing payments, or some other mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 





U. 8. imports from Western Europe 
amounted to $752.2 million in January- 
March 1958, compared with $742.7 im- 
ported in the first quarter of 1957.— 
WTIS, part 3, No, 58-25. 


October 27, 1958 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Australian Investment Leads Cited 


Mineral exploration, agricultural de- 
velopment, and an expanded program to 
promote travel and tourism are cited as 
areas of opportunity for U. S. invest- 
ment in Australia’s second largest state, 
Queensland. 


Plans for Queensland’s development 
are still in the formative stage; however, 
capital requirements are estimated to 
be in excess of US$1 billion for harbor 
and port facilities, cities, roads, rail- 
roads, hydroelectric and thermal power 
stations, primary and secondary indus- 
tries in the production of minerals as 
semiprocessed products, agricultural 
products and by-products, the construc- 
tion of hotels, motels, and resorts, etc. 


Deposits of bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, 
uranium, gold, and rutile offer oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment, where- 
as recent discoveries of iron in north- 
west Queensland, also could be of 
considerable significance. A possible in- 
vestment opportunity presents itself in 
connection with pyrites which result 
from the copper-gold separation proc- 
esses at Mt. Morgan, near Rockhamp- 
ton. Several million tons of reserves are 
known to exist, according to official 
reports. : 

The Queensland Government also is 
making strong efforts to encourage oil 
companies to prospect there through the 
amendment of laws to facilitate opera- 
tions. The Government also is interested 
in securing an oil refinery for Queens- 
land. This investment opportunity was 
stressed during the U. S. visit of Deputy 
Premier K. J, Morris earlier this year. 


In the field of agriculture, the pro- 
duction of wheat is of major importance, 
and the abundance of subtropical fruits 
and vegetables offer opportunities for 
development of the canning and quick- 
frozen foods industries. Production of 
beef reportedly justifies an expanded 
meat-packing industry. Shrimp and oth- 
er seafood offer areas of investment for 
American companies desirous of main- 
taining a source of supply in Australia. 

Vast tracts of eucalyptus timber in 
the coastal areas and the jungle forests 
of north Queensland have a definite 
potential for timber, plywood, and wood- 
pulp production, according to govern- 
ment officials. 

Tourism represents one of Queens- 
land’s largest potential industries be- 
cause of the attraction of the Great 
Barrier Reef, the Whitsunday Island 
group, and other resort areas. Present 
accommodations are not adequate to 
meet local tourist demand, or the an- 
ticipated increase in tourist travel gen- 
erated by the jet air age. 

In addition to the Great Barrier Reef 
resort area, a number of cities through- 
out Queensland are anxious to expand 
and modernize tourist accommodations. 

The City Council of Townsville has 


expressed an interest in American capi- 
tal investment for construction of a 
hotel in the center of the city, and/or 
a motel at the edge of the city. Towns- 
ville has approximately 40,000 inhabit- 
ants. Cairns, a second city in Northern 
Queensland, also seeks additional tour- 
ist accommodations. Reportedly, Cairns 
has great potentialities as a tourist 
center because of its unique underwater 
observatory and other tourist attrae- 
tions. 

Guided tours into the tablelands and 
lake areas of the interior, and South- 
port, described as Australia’s “Miami,” 
represent other potentials for invest- 
ment by American companies interested 
in hotel and motel development, 


Additional information concerning the 
opportunities for investment which the 
State of Queensland offers may be ob- 
tained upon request from Ken J. Morris, 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Labor 
and Industry, or the Director, Secondary 
Industries Division, Department of La- 
bor and Industry, Treasury Building, 
Brisbane, Australia. 





Amazon Region Land 


Offered for Sale 


A Brazilian businessman, Octaviano 
Rodrigues do Valle, is offering for sale 
to U. S. investors land plots located in 
the Amazon region. 

The property, located about 168 kilo- 
meters south of Belem, Para, Brazil, is 
reported to be particularly suitable for 
agricultural development, The area has 
good transportation communications, 
hospitals, schools, etc. 

Mr. Rodrigues proposes to sell the 
plots and cultivate the land on a tenant- 
lease basis if the investor so desires. 
After an initial 5-year period, Sr. Rod- 
rigues proposes a 70/30 division of the 
produce, giving the U. S. investor 70 
percent: of the crops and reserving the 
remaining 30 percent to cover culitiva- 
tion, transportation, and marketing ex- 
penses. 

A leaflet outlined Mr. Rodrigues’ pro- 
posal, in Portuguese, is available for re- 
view on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Interested 
parties also are invited to correspond 
with Octaviano Rodrigues do Valle, Jr., 
Rua Senador Dantas 80 - S/305, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 





U. S. exports of chemicals and relat- 
ed products were valued at $674.2 mil- 
lion in the first 6 months of this year, 
a decline from $703.6 million worth ex- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year.—WTIS, part 3, No. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES, 





Joint Venture for Auto 
Parts Wanted in India 


U. S. collaboration in the form of 
machinery, technical assistance, and 
know-how, for establishment and opera- 
tion of a plant in India to manufacture 
universal joints and drive shafts for 
automobiles, is sought by a reportedly 
well-established Calcutta firm, the name 
of which. is withheld here by request. 


No drive shafts for automobiles are 
produced in India at present, according 
to company officials. The firm estimates 
the market in India will require approx- 
imately 75,000 propeller shafts and 200,- 
000 universal joints annually. 


Engaged in the manufacture of parts 
for railways and railway stores, the In- 
dian concern also acts as importer, 
wholesaler, and retailer, handling auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, lubricat- 
ing equipment, air compressors, hy- 
draulic hoists and car washers, engine- 
reconditioning equipment, machinery, 
machine tools of all sorts, contractors’ 
and builders’ plants, refrigerators, air- 
conditioning machines, etc. 

The potential investor is offered up 
to 49 percent participation in the enter- 
prise, or management control, commen- 
surate with the investment provided. 

Sufficient land, buildings, electricity, 
water, and transportation facilities are 
said to be available for the proposed 
operations. Working capital is available 
from local sources, according to the 
firm. 

The company maintains branch offices 
in Bombay, Madras, Delhi, and Nagpur, 
India. 

Interested firms are invited to submit 
their inquiries to the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Portugal Development Plan 
Offers Investment Potential 


Prospective investors and exporters 
are alerted for possible participation in 
some of the development projects 
scheduled under Portugal’s second 6- 
year development plan which began 
October 7. 

Deliberation in the Portuguese Na- 
tional Assembly on the plan for Portu- 
gal and its oversea territories, covering 
the years 1959 to 1964, will include de- 
cisions on construction of the Tagus 
River suspension bridge, a proposed 
coking-coal plant, steel mill, and other 
projects. 

Tagus bridge, which will connect Lis- 
bon with the opposite bank of the 
Tagus River, will cost an estimated 
US$54 million. Means of financing this 
bridge should be considered by U. S. 
firms and investors prior to the issuance 





of bid invitations by the Portuguese 
Government. 


U. S. coal exporters also have an op- 
portunity to obtain contracts to furnish 
coking coal for the proposed coking 
plant to be built in connection with a 
projected steel mill in the Lisbon area. 
An important aspect of these contracts 
will be the financing of purchases, which 
the.exporter will be expected to carry 
or arrange. 

Companies interested in participation 
in development projects in Portugal 
are reminded that Portuguese law re- 
quires that the capital of each firm, to 
the extent of at least 60 percent, must 
to be held by Portuguese nationals. 


To conform with local business prac- 
tice and tradition, U. S. investors also 
should obtain the services of a compe- 
tent and well-placed Portuguese lawyer, 
and/or arrange to station their direct 
representatives in Lisbon for close per- 
sonal contact with key Government offi- 
cials, especially in the Ministries of 
Public Works and Finance. 





Guide for Investors 


Issued by Rhodesia 


The Government of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has issued 
a 110-page looseleaf guide for U. S. 
investors interested in the establish- 
ment abroad of manufacturing enter- 
prises and/or other development 
projects, as a part of its program to 
encourage American private investment 
in the Federation, 


Part I of the publication, entitled, 
Basic Information for the Potential In- 
vestor, surveys the country—its activi- 
ties and potentialities; Part II is 
devoted to detailed information on spe- 
cific subjects. 


Business law, direct taxation, customs 
and excise tariff, import and export 
controls, immigration requirements, land 
tenure and mineral rights, trade unions 
and labor legislation, are several of the 
subjécts given detailed treatment. Other 
chapters of interest to the investor in- 
clude basic services available in trans- 
portation and communication, financial 
and banking facilities, social services, 
and a Government policy statement on 
foreign investment. 


The guide has been issued ‘in loose- 
leaf form, according to officials of the 
Federation Government, to permit in- 
clusion of periodic supplements or re- 
visions of basic data which are of 
primary concern to the American in- 
vestor seriously interested in invest- 
ment in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Copies of the guide are available for 
review on loan from Ahe Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Department's Field 
Offices. 


S. African Plans | 
IImenite Mining 


U. S. financial assistance is sought by 
Dr. F. H. S. Vermaas, South African | 
businessman and consultant geologist, 
for development and mechanization of 
ilmenite-mining operations. 

Unlimited deposits of ore are said to 
be located in the Northern Orange Free 
State of South Africa. The ore, mainly 
composed of ilmenite, includes minor 
components such as goethite, monazite, 
zircon, and some argillaceous material, > 
Chemical analysis of a representative 
sample of the ore reveals existence of 
iron oxide, silica, titanium dioxide, rare 
earth oxides, and zirconium oxide. 


The deposits, according to Dr. Ver. 
maas, cover an area of approximately 
16,000 acres close to the Vaal River and 
railway lines, which provide good trans- 
portation facilities. 

A mineralogical and geological re. 
port on the ilmenite deposit, submitted 
by Dr. Vermaas, is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop. 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U, S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to | 
correspond direct with the Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of the Union of> 
South Africa, Washington 8, D. C. 








Council in Scotland 
To Assist Investors 


The Scottish Council for Development 
and Industry offers to assist U. S. inves- 
tors interested in production in Scotland, 
whether by direct investment or by a 
licensing arrangement and in the loca- 
tion of appropriate industrial sites, the 





selection of competent Scottish partici- 
pants, etc. Interested American com- 
panies also will be provided with lists 
of Scottish firms seeking assistance in 


the fields of engineering, chemicals, 
scientific instruments, etc. 
The British Government recently 


amended Section 4 of the Industry Act 
of 1945 in an effort to stimulate develop- 
ment of new manufacturing projects in 
selected areas. Potential investors are 
offered assistance in the form of modern 
factory premises for rental or install- 
ment plan purchase, and in _ some 
instances, grants or loans for establish- 
ment of new industries, and/or expan- 
sion of existing industries. 

Details on opportunities for invest- 
ment in Scotland will be furnished upon 
request by J, T. Paton, Scottish Couneil, 
1 Castle St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland. 


U. S. imports of automobiles and parts 
reached a total of $124.7 million in the 
first quarter of 1958, sharply up from 
the $64.5 million imported in the like 
period of 1957.—WTIS, part 3, No. 58-25. 
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Port Liverpool Rail 
Charges Simplified 


To facilitate flow of imports and ex- 
ports to and from the Liverpool and 
Birkenhead docks, the Government- 
owned British Railways on October 1 
introduced a new procedure which will 
simplify substantially payment of rail 
transport charges. 

Under the simplified procedure there 
will be one charge for three services— 
transportation of goods to or from docks 
by the railways, rail haulage within the 
dock area by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board, and unloading from or 
into freight cars by Master Porters. 


Traders can now assess immediately 
the all-inclusive cost of rail transporta- 
tion to and from Liverpool. A further 
benefit is that the same rate will apply 
whether delivery to or collection from 
the docks is carried out by British Rail- 
ways rail or road transport. 

Formerly the British Railways; the 
Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, oper- 
ator of the Port of Liverpool; and Mas- 
ter Porters, stevedoring companies, each 
have collected their charges for han- 
dling foreign trade shipments by rail.— 
U. S. Consulate, Liverpool. \ 


7 Ostersund-Trondheim 
Highway Link Completed 


Completion of a 37-kilometer stretch 
of new road between Enafors in Sweden 
ahd Meraker in Norway on October 1 
opened a new highway link between the 
Ostersund region in Sweden and the 
Norwegian port of Trondheim. 

The new road, which passes through 
the Swedish winter resort of Storlien, 
will permit heavy truck traffic to and 
from Trondheim. The only previous 
highway connection was over a narruw 
road circling north through Verdal. 

The new road was built in implemen- 
tation of the Swedish-Norwegian Trond- 
heim Project Agreement of March 9, 
1956.—U. S. Embassy, Stockholm. 











Santiago-Valparaiso Oil 
Pipeline To Be Built 


. Excavation work was to begin early 
this month on the 120-kilometer oil 
pipeline, to run between Santiago and * 
Valparaiso. Current estimated cost of 
the line is approximately 3 million dol- 
lars, and the work is scheduled to be 
completed in 8 months. 

The pipeline will be constructed by a 
local firm, Salinas & Fabres, and oper- 
ated by Sociedad Nacional de Oleoduc- 
tor, Ltda. (Sonacal), organized by 2 
Chilean firms and 1 American firm 
({Esso).—U. S. Embassy, Santiago, 
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Honduras Plans Power Project 


The Government of Honduras is planning a hydroelectric power 
project in the Lake Yojoa-Rio Lindo area which in its final form calls 
for use of the waters of Lake Yojoa, together with those of the Rio 
Lindo, for the production of about 168,000 kilowatts of power. 


The area is so situated that a total 
gross drop of 554 meters may be util- 
ized for installation of three hydroelec- 
tric plants stationed below Lake Yojoa. 
It will be possible to construct these 
plants in successive steps as market de- 
mand requires expansion. 


The initial step contemplates using 
Lake Yojoa as a reservoir, the waters 
to be conducted to a point where they 
will connect with high-pressure piping 
which feeds a plant near the town of 
Canaveral. Water used by this plant 
would in turn be discharged to the Rio 
Lindo through a canal. A volume of 
water averaging 10.5 cubic meters a 
second, which can be obtained by seal- 
ing the known escape routes in Lake 
Yojoa and detouring the Rio Blanco to- 
ward the lake, would be supplied for 
this development. 


To begin with two generating units 
with a nominal capacity of 12,000 kilo- 
watts each will be insfalled at the Ca- 
naveral plant, and a gross drop of 147 
meters will be developed. Transmission 
lines of 115 kilovolts and a single cir- 
cuit will be extended to Tegucigalpa 
and San Pedro Sula. Substations will be 
built in Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, 
and Comayagua. A third unit will be 
installed later in the Canaveral plant 
and additional plants will be built on 
the banks of Rio Lindo near the towns 





Lufthansa Adds Luxury 
Service to New York 


Lufthansa has announced that begin- 
ning with its 1958-59 winter schedule 
early in November, it will inaugurate 
twice weekly luxury service from Ham- 
burg via Duesseldorf-Frankfurt to New 
York and that its expanded services to 
the Middle East will include Cairo in 
the route network. 


The name of the new New York serv- 
ice, to be called the “Senator,” will use 
Super Star Constellations. Although 
Super Stdr aircraft on economy-class 
flights have an 86-seat capacity, Sen- 
ator service will be fitted with only 8 
first-class seats, 18 deluxe seats and 4 
berths, that is, a total capacity of only 
30 passengers. The limited number of 
seats will offer passengers many addi- 
tional comforts. 

Initially, Cairo will be served once 
weekly on the Damascus flight. All Mid- 
dle East services are flown by Super G 
Constellations.—U. S. Embassy, Bonn, 





of San Buenaventura and Rio Lindo. 

Cost of the first stage of the project 
is estimated at $15 to $17 million, cov- 
ering an “external” cost of $10 to $11 
million and an “internal” cost of $5 to 
$6 million. 

The ultimate installed generating ca- 
pacity of the three plants proposed 
under the project will be, respectively, 
Canaveral, 35,000 kilowatts, San Buena- 
ventura, 51,600 kilowatts, and Rio 
selelectric, totaling 7,000 kilowatts are 
Lindo, 81,000 kilowatts. 

In addition to the Canaveral plant, 
11 other plants, hydroelectric and die- 
selelectric, totaling 7,000 kilowatts are 
planned.—U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa. 





India To Develop 
State of Kerala 


A master plan has been prepared for 
development of the Indian State of 
Kerala at a cost of 3.6 billion rupees, or 
US$753.9 million, according to the local 
press. 

The plan outlines three principal proj- 
ects for economic development—the ex- 
ploitation of 41 rivers for irrigating 1.4 
million acres of land at an estimated 
cost of 1,100 million rupees, use of the 
rivers for an additional 2.1 million kilo- 
watts of electric power generation at an 
estimated cost of 2 billion rupees; and 
construction of 2,210 miles of navigation 
canals at an estimated cost of 490 mil- 
lion rupees, 

Other projects included in the plan 
are flood and salinity control measures, 
protection from erosion along the sea 
coast, development of fisheries, and in- 
crease in water supply for domestic and 
industrial uses—U. S. Consulate, Mad- 
ras. 





The Israeli Government Tourist Cor- 
poration and the Tourist Industry De- 
velopment Co. Ltd., are: preparing a 
program for the development of the 
tourist facilities of Eilat during the next 
3 years at a total expense of 1£15 mil- 
lion (If1—US$0.56). At a later stage, 
an additional I£15 million would be in- 
vested for the same purpose. The pro- 
gram provides for building hotels and 
tourist camps, opening restaurants, and 
acquisition of motor vessels. Funds 
would have to be raised from various 
sources, including the sale of bonds in 
the United States—U. S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 
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Thirteenth Session of Contracting 
Parties to GATT Opens in Geneva 


The thirteenth session of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade opened in Geneva on Thursday, October 16. 


Confronting the session are trade matters of long-range impor- 
tance and continuing concern, as well as a number of immediate prob- 
lems that have arisen during the past year and which should be settled 
in the 4 to 6 weeks the session is expected to last. Cabinet Ministers 
from a number of GATT countries attended the opening days. 


Trade Trends To Be Discussed 


One feature of the thirteenth session 
is the presentation of a report on 
long-term trends in international trade 
prepared by a panel of four internation- 
ally recognized economists headed by 
Prof. Gottfried Haberler of Harvard 
University. The panel's report was re- 
leased to the public on October 12 under 
the title of “Trends in International 
Trade.” Among matters dealt with are 
trade problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, price fluctuations of primary prod- 
ucts, and agricultural protection. 


The session’s agenda also provides for 
consultations with countries still im- 
posing import restrictions to  safe- 
guard their balance of payments. Orig- 
inally proposed by the United States, 
the consultations are intended to ex- 
plore the need for and techniques of ap- 
plying quantitive restrictions. They are 
one of several methods whereby the 
United States Government seeks to re- 
duce discrimination against American 
exports and to promote greater free- 
dom of commerce. 


Of immediate importance to the Con- 
tracting Parties is the question of con- 
tinued maintenance of import restric- 
tions by the German Federal Republic. 
GATT permits a country to place quotas 
on imports as long as such controls are 
required to safeguard its foreign ex- 
change reserves. Last year: the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund determined that 
as a concomitant of Germany’s economic 
revival the Federal Republic was no 
longer experiencing balance-of-payments 
difficulties. GATT’s Intersessional Com- 
mittee reviewed the matter this spring 
and urged Germany to bring its policies 
into conformity with GATT. 


Customs Matters Considered 


Other matters to come before the 
Contracting Parties include annual re- 
ports under certain decisions taken in 
previous years, customs administration 
matters, comments on trends and de- 
velopments in trade in primary commod- 
ities, and an exchange of views on the 
related issue of disposal of agricultural 
surpluses. 

At the intersessional meeting last 
spring the six signatories to the Rome 
Treaty establishing the European Eco- 
nomic Community agreed to consult 
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with countries concerned over the pos- 
sible effects of the treaty on their trade. 
It is hoped the consultations will begin 
within the GATT framework while the 
thirteenth session is in progress. 

The United States played a leading 
role in negotiating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in 1947 and 
since that date has made it the corner- 
stone of the Nation’s commercial policy. 
GATT rules are designed to reduce gov- 
ernmental interference with flow of 
trade and exercise of private business 


a 


initiative. It has become the basic in. 
strument governing commercial rela. 
tions between the. United States ang 
the principal trading nations of the free 


world. All together the 37 Contracting 
Parties to GATT account for more than 
80 percent of international trade. 


Under Secretary of State Douglag 
Dillon and Assistant Secretary of Com. 
merce Henry Kearns are attending the 
session and participated in proceedings 
during the opening days. 


Chairman of the U. S. delegation to 
the session is W. T. M. Beale, Jr., Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. Acting as vice chair. 
men are Marshall M. Smith, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, and Albert E, 
Pappano, Chief, Commercial Policy and 
Treaties Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of State. Senator 
Prescott Bush of Connecticut and Sen- 
ator George A. Smathers of Florida are 
acting as Senatorial Advisers. A num- 
ber of other advisers and public mem- 
bers are also included in the U. §, 
delegation. 
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Copies of Doing Business With France, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, may be purchased from any U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FAIRS -AND EXHIBITIONS 





“Brussels Trade Fair 


To Be Resumed in ‘59 


After a break of 1 year because of 
the Brussels World Fair, the Brussels 
International Trade Fair will hold its 
39d annual exhibition April 30 through 
May 11, 1959. 

The Brussels Fair is a horizontal type 
samples fair and is open to all types 
of products. Only manufacturers and di- 
rect producers or their general or sole 
agents in Belgium, however, are per- 
mitted to take part in the fair and on 
the condition that their products are 
exhibited under the name of the manu- 
facturer or producer. 

In 1957 the fair attracted 4,199 par- 
ticipants from 35 countries and had a 
general attendance of 900,000 people. 
Exhibit space was somewhat limited 


, jn 1957, because of advance work on 


construction for the World Fair, but it 
is anticipated that the full amount of 
space, about 111,000 square meters, will 
be available for the 1959 exhibition. 
Exhibits will be grouped into some 
30 separate categories, such as agri- 
culture, ceramics, electrical appliances, 
foodstuffs, machinery, photography, 
plastics, sports goods, textiles, toys and 


games, office machines and furniture, 
Jeather, household furnishings,’ and 
others. 


Cost of space rental, higher than for 
previous fairs, will be $10 a square 
meter indoors and $4 a square meter 
outdoors. Space allocations will be a 
minimum of 12 square meters for any 
one exhibit. The length of the fair has 
been reduced to 12 days in place of the 
former 16 days. 


Copies of regulations and entry forms 
are available from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 


_ merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


~~ ——- _ __ 


™“ 





Washington 25, D. C., or from the Na- 
tional Belgian Tourist Office, 720 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or from 
Administrative Headquarters, 32d Brus- 
sels International Fair, 10, rue du 
Chene, Brussels, Belgium. 


U.S. Firms Invited to 
Argentine Industry Show 


U. S. manufacturers are invited to 
participate in the industrial exposition 
“Mar del Plata 58” to be held Decem- 
ber 14, 1958-March 15, 1959, at the city 
of Mar del Plata in Buenos Aires Pro- 
vince. 

The Organizing Committee for the 
exposition realizes that because of the 
time element it will be difficult for 
U.S. firms to prepare exhibits in time 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Theme of U. S. Exhibit at Tunis 
Fair ‘Progress Under the Sun’ 


A U. S. Exhibit of American products and techniques of value to 
Tunisia in developing the economy of the new republic is now being 
seen at the Sixth Tunis International Fair, October 18-November 2, the 
Office of International Trade Fairs, U. S. Department of. Commerce, re- 


ports. 


Supporting the central theme “Progress Under the Sun,” the ex- 
hibit includes the following: Equipment and demonstrations for practical 
application of solar energy to commercial and domestic use, methods 
and equipment for improved poultry industry, and new techniques and 


aids in education. 


In addition—for general interest and 
entertainment—a graphic, photographic 
and three-dimensional exhibit called 
“The Exploration of Space” also is being 
displayed. 

Last year the United States officially 
participated in this important North 
African economic event for the first 
time with a full-scale exhibit. More than 
400,000 people saw the U. S. Exhibit 
which portrayed a theme of “America 
at Home and at Work.” 


Solar Energy Highlighted “ 


The solar energy exhibit, highlight 
of this year’s production features a 
unique sun-heated house and a display- 
demonstration of solar equipment. In 
addition to devices for harnessing solar 
energy for fuel, scarce and expensive 
in Tunisia, the exhibit includes a variety 
of devices for converting sunshine di- 
rectly into electricity. Staging the solar 
energy demonstration is John Yellott, 
expert in solar energy work, from 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Center of the education section of the 
exhibit is a one-room model, school 
where actual classes in reading and 
writing are conducted for volunteer 
pupils. Here, Dr. Robert Shea, presi- 
dent of the American Schoo] in Tangier, 
supervises teaching, using the newest 
educational techniqués and graphic ma- 
terials based on the system developed 
by Dr. Frank Laubach, noted American 
missionary educator. Glass walls on 
three sides enable spectators to view 
classes, and the oral sessions are heard 
on the outside through a public address 
system. 

Related displays of audiovisual aids, 
such as recorders,flannel and magnetic 
boards, reading-rate controllers, slides 
and projectors, and a school safety and 
driver education exhibit from the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association are also 
included. 

The Science-Teacher, Demonstration 
from the Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Inc., Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
is a special feature. This exhibit was 
used for several months at Brussels 
along with the color television exhibit. 





In Tunis it is staged in an open air 
theater under direction of William San- 
ford, a science teacher from the Painted 
Post High School, Painted Post, N. Y. It 
is used in the United States—traveling 
from school to school—as a basic 
science show to stimulate interest of 
high school students in science. 

Completing the triple-packed U. S. 
Exhibit, is the poultry display which 
shows scientific methods and equipment 
for improving the industry. The life 
cycle of the chicken will be on view for 
the spectator. With a flock of about 200 
day-old chicks, the display includes the 
process of hatching, egg production, and 
dressing by the most advanced Ameri- 
can methods. 

Outside the American Pavilion, two 
typically American institutions—a pop- 
corn machine and a jukebox—vie for 
the attention of the Tunisians, with 
free bags of popcorn for the visitors. 


Trade Mission at Center 


-A Trade Mission, consisting of three 
U. S. businessmen and a Commerce 
Department official, is staffing the 
Trade Information Center which ‘is a 
part of the American Pavilion. 

The following firms are among those 
contributing or lending their products 
to the U. S. Exhibit in Tunis: 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., eg? as 3e 
Ohio; American Optical Co., Buffalo, N. 
American School of Tangier, Tangier, Mo 
rocco; American _— hone & Telegraph Co., 
New York, N. pe I Incorporated, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Wiergoa Box Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; ANTARA, New York, N. 34 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. 
N. Y.; Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill.; Bell 
& Howell Co., Chicago, Til. ; Charles Beseler 
Co., East Orange, ae "Blevins Popcorn 
Co.,. Ine., Nashville, Tenn.: 

Robert J. Brady Co., Washington, D. C2 
Brunswick International C. A., hica 0, ol 
Daystrom International, Newark, f: 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. : 
Edmund _ Scientific Co., ton, N. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, a3 Parboil 
Co., Baltimore, Md.: J. W. Fecker, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: General Biological Supply 
House, Ine., Chicago, Ill.; Harper & Broth- 


ers, New York 
New York, N. Y.; 


Barrin 


N. 

Henry Holt & Co. Inc., 
International General Electric Co., New York, 

Y.; Jam Handy Organization, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich.;: Judy Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. Frank C. Laubach, New ork, as 
Maggie Magnetic Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., New 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Plastics Industry Set 
For National Exhibit 


The principal new elements in the 
plastics industry’s research and devel- 
opment achievements of the past 2 
years will be demonstrated in Chicago, 
November 17-21, at the Eighth Nation- 
al Plastics ‘Exposition (NPE), accord- 
ing to Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc. (SPI), the sponsor. 


Responses to a recent survey of some 
200 leading plastics companies that will 
exhibit at the NPE, revealed that a 
record-breaking introduction of plas- 
tics “firsts” will mark the Chicago Ex- 
position. Indications are that this year’s 
exposition will present as many as 300 
entirely new products and related de- 
velopments of interest to the plastics- 
using industries. 


200 Exhibits Expected 


More than 200 exhibits occupying 
some 100,000 square feet of space in 
the Chicago Amphitheater, largest total 
display space of any NPE, will show 
materials, machines, processes~ and 
methods for improving product design 
and performance at the same or lower 
costs. The wide diversity of new or im- 
proved materials to be shown will il- 
lustrate that plastics is progressively 
extending its advantages and benefits 
to an ever-broadening range of users. 


Improving and expanding the mar- 
keting and distribution facilities of ma- 
jor segments of the plastics industry 
will be important objectives of the 
SPI’s Annual National Conference, 
which will be held at the Hotel Morri- 
son, concurrently with the exposition. 
Representatives of any company or in 
dustry using or planning to use ‘plas- 
ties, as well as members of the plastics 
industry itself, may attend the confer- 
ence sessions by registering at confer- 
ence headquarters in the hotel. 


Theme, Plastics for Profits 


Because the 1958 National Plastics 
Exposition-Conference will demonstrate 
that plastics has a host of practical an- 


swers to lower end costs, its theme 
will be Plastics for Profits. 
NPE, a biennial event, reportedly 


will attract a record visitor attendance 
from the United States, Canada, and 
some 26 countries and some 20,000 
representatives from industry, business, 
retailing, merchandising, government 
and education. 


In recognition of the interests of 
oversea visitors a special international 
banquet will be held. 


In addition to the exhibits SPI also 
will dramatize important historic mile- 
stones contributing to the _ steady 
expansion of the 90-year-old plastics in- 
dustry. Individuals, companies, and sci- 
entific, industrial, and historical socie- 
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ties having available representative 
products, photographs, literature, or 
machines marking notable milestones 
in plastics progress since 1868 are in- 
vited to supply descriptive information. 
Material suggested for exhibition should 
be light, compact, and truly representa- 
tive of major progress in the past 90 
years. All suggestions received report- 
edly will also be carefully considered 
for inclusion in a permanent Plastics 
Historical Exhibit. 

Although the exposition is not open 
to the public, it is open to representa- 
tives of business and governmental or- 
ganizations using and marketing plas- 
tics products. 

Requests for additional information 
and for tickets to the exposition may 
be directed to The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


India Plans World 
Agricultural Fair 


New Delhi will be the site of the 
First World Agriculture Fair December 
11, 1959-February 14, 1960, according to 
an announcement by India’s Minister 
for Food and Agriculture. 

Thee Fair is being organized by 
Bharat Krishak Samaj (Farmers’ Fo- 
rum, India), a national organization of 
Indian farmers, with support and co- 
operation of the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. 

Main objects of the fair are to afford 
Indian farmers an opportunity to view 
agriculture in the context of world agri- 
cultural improvements and to make a 
comparative assessment of the progress 
made in the field of agricultura’ and 
allied sciences, village industries, and 
rural and community development 
activities. 

It is planned to exhibit the latest 
developments in the field of agriculture, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
village industries, rural housing, food 
technology, and nutrition on a world- 
wide basis. Also included will be dis- 
plays of the latest agricultural and food- 
processing machinery and equipment. 

The Exhibition Grounds on Mathura 
Road where the fair is to be held con- 
sists of 310 acres. The Indian Industries 
Fair was held on the site in 1955. 

Correspondence relating to the fair 
and applications for allotment of space 
should be addressed to the Secretary, 
World Agriculture Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Mathura Road, New Delhi, 
India. 








Metals and manufactures imported 
into the United States declined in value 
from $1,193.4 million in the first half 
of 1957 to $937.7 million in the first 6 
months of this year. Nonferrous ores 
and metals comprised $713.1 million 
and $575.6 million, respectively—WTIS, 
part 3, No. 58-29. 
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MALT LAA 
The Automobile and Aero Club of 








Cuba has announced plans to hold the | export 


First Internationa! Automobile Show, | 


January 23-February 2, 1959, in the 
newly completed Sports Palace in 
Havana.—U. S. Embassy, Havana, 





The National Textile Industry Trade | 


Fair which will be held in Sao Paulo, 


Brazil, November 15-30, is said by its | 
promoters to be the first textile indus.” 
try fair ever held in that country, | 


Although foreign visitors. and obsery- 
ers are welcome to attend the fair, ex. 


hibitor participation is limited to Bra. | 


zilian firms, 


A special commission has been formed 
in Quito, Ecuador, to study possibilities 
of holding an arts and handicrafts ex- 
position in conjunction with the 11th 
Inter-American Conference scheduled 
for late 1959 or early 
exposition is held the American States 


sending delegates to the Conference | 


will be invited to display samples of 
national arts and handicrafts. 


Loan copies of official catalogs covy- 
ering 6 fairs are available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 325, 
 <. 

15th Annual Exhibition of Hong 
Kong Products, December 4, 1957- 
January 2; Messina International. Toy 
Fair, May 11-18; 10th Liege Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, May 25-26; 26th Bar- 
celona International Sample Fair, June 
1-20; 10th Trieste International Samples 
Fair, June 22-July 6; Nairobi Business 
Efficiency Exhibition, July 2-5. 





The marked success of Moroccan 
Handicrafts at the Brussels and Bari 
fairs has caused the Moroccan Govern- 
ment to concentrate heavily on handi- 
craft exports, according to the U, & 
Embassy in Rabat. 

A recent census disclosed that 175,000 
people are employed full time on handi- 
craft production or marketing and an- 
other 250,000 depend on it for part- 
time employment, 





American manufacturers and export- 
ers of household appliances, kitchen 
equipment, and furniture are invited to 
display their products at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition Home and Technology 
in Munich, Germany, September 18 
October 4, 1959. The Exhibition is spon- 
sored by Verein Ausstellungspark Mun- 
chen e.V., Abteilung Ausstellungen, Mu- 
nich 12, Theresienhohe 14, Germany. 
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Sweden Floats Fair 
To African Ports 


The m/s Elgaren of the Swedish 


| shipping company A/B Transantlantic, 











- 





Goteborg, left its home port on October 
7, with a large collection of Swedish 
export products to be exhibited at ports 
along the southern coast of Africa. 

No less than 254 Swedish exporters, 
many of whom have not previously done 
pusiness with Africa, are represented 
in the exhibit which is sponsored by the 
Swedish General Export Association 
and the Transatlantic company. 

Among the numerous products on 
display are automobiles, motorcycles, 
motor bicycles, machinery, glassware, 
jumber products, clothing, surgical in- 
struments, and compressors. 


Demand for quality products has 
grown considerably in Africa, and the 
sponsors of the exhibition consider that 
the chances are good for widening 
Sweden’s export market. 

Statistics indicate that the exchange 
of commodities between South Africa 
and. Sweden is growing. Over the 10- 
year period 1948-1957, the value of 
Swedish exports rose from 80 million 
to 150 million crowns whereas imports 
increased from 15 million to 80 million 
crowns (1 crown=US$0.195). 


British Factory Equipment 
Show Open to U. S. Products 


Sponsors of the Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, scheduled for April 7-17, 
1959, at Earls Court, London, are stress- 
ing the opportunity presented to Amer- 
ican manufacturers of equipment by the 
1959 show. 

The show will feature all kinds of 
factory equipment including heating and 
ventilating equipment, insulation, trucks, 
instruments and controls, materials 
handling, packaging and packing, pro- 
tective clothing, dust extracting, air- 
conditioning, workshop, engineering, and 
communications equipment. 

American manufacturers and export- 
ers of factory equipment and tools can 
participate in the show to good advan- 
tage because of the recently announced 
relaxation of dollar import controls by 
the United Kingdom, the fair manage- 
ment believes, 

Many of the products to be shown at 
the exhibition now may be imported 
from the dollar area under open gen- 
eral license and do not require an 
individual import license. About 300 
individual items of machinery and tools 
have been added to this category (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, October 6, 
page 6), 

A total of 32,025 people representing 
61 foreign countries attended the 1958 
Factory Equipment Exhibition. About 
80 percent of the visitors are from the 
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trade and the remainder from the gen- 
eral public. 


Firms interested in further informa- 
tion may write te J. E. Holdsworth, 
Exhibition Manager, Factory Equipment 
Exhibitions Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, London 
E.C.1, England. 


Argentina Schedules World 
Horticultural Exposition 


An International Horticultural Expo- 
sition will be held in Buenos Aires in 
May 1959, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy in Buenos Aires. 


The exposition will be held under 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and is designed to manifest the high 
level attained by Argentina in the culti- 
vation of flowers, decorative plants, 
forestry, fruits, garden vegetables, floral 


art, seeds, and park and garden plan- 
ning. 





The Commission of the Argentine 
Horticultural Exposition invites the par- 
ticipation of U. S. horticulturists and 
has expressed particular interest in the 
exhibition of new creations or varieties 
not yet shown in Argentina. The Com- 
mission also welcomes the exhibition of 
U. S? equipment, machines, and tools 
especially designed for horticultural 
activities. 


Interested persons may write ‘direct 
to the Exposicion Horticola Argentina, 
San Martin 232, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, for further details concerning the 
exposition—U, S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, 





Theme of ... 


(Continued from page 21) 


York, N. Y.;: National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Inc., Fairfax, Va.; National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C.; 


National Geographic Magazine, Washington, 
Se ak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Inc., Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., New York, »  * 
Petersime Incubator Co., Gett -sburg, Ohio: 


Pickwick Co., Cedar Rapids, owa; Ralston 
ry = Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Revere . Sar 

Brass Inc., New York, N. ye ose 
State College, San Jose, Calif.: Sct Thomas 
Division, 


phenal Time Corp. Thomastan, 
Conn. ; un 


Societe Pyper Tunis is, Tunisia; 


Soyb ean Council of America Inc., Hudson, 
Iowa; 
Stereo Optical Co., Chicago, Ill.; Tecnifax 


Corp., Holyoke, Mass.; Tra 


ning Aid Center 
Denver, Colo.; U. 


S. Air Force, Director ot 
Operations, The Pentagon, Arlington, Va.; 

U. §S. Air Force, Orientation Group, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio; U. S. Arey, Office of 
Chief of Engineers, Washin D. C.; 8. 
Army, Office of Get of In exmation, 'Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. Army, Quartermaster 
Corps, Washington, Dp. Ge 


U. S. Army, Signal Office, Washington, 
BR C.: Be & oe’. oO Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washin on, . Department of 
Labor, ashington, D -; U. S. Informa- 
tion Age ener —e. ger b. C.; U. S&S. Post 
Office, ington, D. C.; University of Wis- 


consin, Madison, Wis.; : estinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., eNew York, N. Y.}; 
L. A. Whitney Associates, Inc., Trumbull, 
Conn.; John I. Yellott, Solar Energy Con- 
sultant, Phoenix, Ariz. 





FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


French Air Show To 
Observe 50th Event 


The 23d Salon International de 
l’'Aeronautique, the oldest and largest 
event of its kind in continental Europe, 
will mark its 50th anniversary with the 
1959 Show, which is scheduled June 
12-21. 


Sponsored by the Union Syndicale des 
Industries Aeronautiques—French air- 


craft industries association—the exhibi- 
tion is held every 2 years at the Le 
Bourget Airport at Paris. 


U. S. firms reportedly are already 
making plans to participate in the 1959 
show. 


Applications for space at the 1959 
Salon will be received until November 
30, and space allocations will take place 
in February 1959. Applications should 
be submitted to The General Commis- 
sioner, 23d Salon International de 
l’Aeronautique, 6, rue Galilee, Paris 16e, 
France. A limited number of applica- 
tion blanks in French or English are 
available from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


About 650,000 people attended the 10- 
day exhibit in 1957, according to the 
management. 


The number of commercial exhibitors 
at the show has increased steadily in 
recent years. In 1957 there were 217 
exhibitors including 56 from France and 
161 representing foreign countries. 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany, Israel, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States and U.S.S.R. were rep- 
resented. 


American industry was represented 
prominently in the 1957 Salon by such 
leading aviation firms as Bendix, Boe- 
ing, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, General 
Electric, North American, Pratt & 
Whitney, and United Aircraft. The U. S. 
Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration also participated. 





Uncertainty Prevails... 
(Continued from page 4) 


with commercial banks increased by 
$114 million from the beginning of the 
year to $84.9 million on June 30, but 
inflationary pressures which might be 
expected from an increase of this mag- 
nitude did not materialize. Prices re- 
mained stable on the whole, although 
living costs for Cambodians rose mod- 
erately mainly because of seasonal in- 
creases in food prices. 


Various projects financed with U. S. 
funds were at different stages of de- 
velopment during the period—vU. S. 
Embassy, Phnom Penh. 
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World Union Prepares for More Travel 


New plans for the increased development of international travel 
throughout the world were made at the 13th Annual Assembly of the 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations (IUOTO) at Brus- 


sels, Belgium, October 6-11. 


Official representatives were present from the Government travel 
bureaus of 53 nations and 9 territories, together with many associate 
members and observers representing important organizations in the 


travel and transportation industries. 


Six additional Government bu- 


reaus were admitted to membership. Total registrations numbered 195 


persons. 


Reports of technical and regional 
commissions reflected a generally op- 
timistic situation concerning the grow- 
ing volume of travel and prospects for 
its continued increase. Resolutions 
were adopted on many of the points 
covered in these reports. 

@ On the elimination of travel bar- 
riers, the Assembly recognized the prog- 
ress made in Europe in eliminating 
visa requirements and recommended 
further relaxation of frontier formal- 
ities through such measures as accep- 
tance of identity cards in lieu of pass- 
ports, elimination of documents for the 
temporary import of private automo- 
biles and universal acceptance of the 
United Nations Conventions of 1954 on 
customs facilities. 


It also reaffirmed strong opposition 
to all kinds of direct taxes imposed on 
tourists, particularly the continuation 
of embarkation-disembarkation and so- 
journ taxes. While noting with satis- 
faction that certain countries have 
made definite progress in the field of 
currency allowances for tourists _visit- 
ing foreign countries, it regretted that 
other countries had introduced restric- 
tions in this field and expressed the 
hope “that tourism would not continue 
to be the first to be sacrificed when 
difficulties arise from a temporary un- 
favorable balance of payments.” 


@ On research, the Assembly decided 
to speed up publication of international 
travel statistics, and to organize a tour- 
ist documentation center at its head- 
quarters office in Geneva, Switzerland. 
It also approved the formation of an 
advisory committee to the Technical 
Commission on Research in which rep- 
resentatives of private enterprise will 
hold membership, and this committee 
at its first meeting started considera- 
tion of specific research projects under 
a broad long-term program. A working 
group of the advisory committee will 
meet at Vienna before the end of 1958 
to decide upon an initial project de- 
signed to provide new facts as to char- 
acteristics and motivation of interna- 
tional travelers. 


Observers of this phase of the IUVOTO 
field of work expressed confidence that 
the new machinery, which supersedes 
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the former International Travel Re- 
search Institute, will produce effective 
results. The chairman of the advisory 
committee is Professor Nicola Laloni 
of France, with Norman Johnson of the 
Port of New York Authority and Leon- 
ard Lickorish of the British Travel As- 
sociation as vice presidents. All asso- 
ciate members of the Union are eligible 
to participate in the work of the com- 
mittee upon payment of a special fee, 
the proceeds of which are to be de- 
voted entirely to research. 

@ On travel development, the As- 
sembly urged member countries to give 
careful consideration to a report sub- 
mitted by the International Air Trans- 
port Association on facilitation ob- 
jectives. It also took note of a sug- 
gestion from the United-States that a 
seminar be arranged on the promotion 
and public relations aspects of inter- 
national travel development and invited 
presentation of a more definite proposal 
at the 1959 Assembly. It requested the 
Secretariat to prepare a list of techni- 
cal assistance services now available 
by member countries. In a preliminary 
meeting, the Travel Development Com- 
mission heard with interest an explana- 
tion by a U. S. observer of a new inter- 
national sign language for travelers, a 
report on credit-card service developed 
by an American company, and an out- 
line of plans for a roundtable discussion 
to be held at the 1959 Assembly on 
“Closer Cooperation Among Interna- 


tional Organizations in the Travel 
Field.” 
@ On travel plant, the Assembly 


noted the favorable results of a study 
on standardization of hotel guides, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the improvement 
of rail transport in Europe, authorized 
continuance of a study of tipping prac- 
tices and advocated limitation of regu- 
lations on hotels to those matters which 
are clearly in the public interest. Re- 
ports from many parts of the world 
showed the need for increased hotel 
accommodations, particularly in view 
of the anticipated greater flow of traffic 
incident to the development of jet air 
transport; the Regional Commission for 
Europe estimated that in its area alone, 
the capitals and principal cities will re- 
quire by 1960 an additional 52,500 beds 


evised 


An in 
jassemb! 
spprova 

sance th 
in first-class hotels and an additiong’ jon, D. 


19,500 beds in second-class hotels,  gnstitu 
Transport Commission Set Up heed 


A new Commission on Transport way/past 10 
established to cover passenger trans. privileg: 
port conditions by air, rail, sea, ang) tions of 
highway, with work to be begun by: ritories, 
study groups in preparation for an in. try Or f 
itial report to the 1959 Assembly, | more tt 

Reports on current development: | Hie \ 
were submitted by regional commis. membe! 
sions for South Asia and Africa, By, | General 
rope, the Middle East, the Americas tee, tec 
(Inter-American Travel Congresses)’ and th 
and the Pacific and East Asia (Pacif«) "Her 2 
Area Travel Association). Although m, Revis 
totals on global international  traya) Union, 
were announced, some of these region@) General 
reports showed that the number gf approve 
tourist entries in 1957 was material iV 
above 1956; for example, Europe up ] New 
percent, Africa 10 percent, and thet Six r 
Pacific Area 12 percent. For the United! ate me 
States, the increase in 1957 was 25 sembly. 
cent. , ™ govern! 

All of the commission reports olive 
resolutions will appear subsequently ig) dor, G 
the printed proceedings of the meeting) The as 


New Activities Authorized 





Americ 
Holiday 
Two important new activities wen) Warsay 
authorized by special resolutions. On} mobile 
requested the Economic and Social) Americ 
Council of the United Nations “to eon) Rhodes 
vene an international diplomatic com) Boeing 
ference on the subject of the facilite| Club, 
tion of international travel and the re) COMP. | 
moval or reduction of travel barriers,” Cons 
and the other established an ad hoe) the Go 
committee to study special require | the on 
ments of certain areas of the world for| ing. T 
development of tourist facilities. A 
single committee was appointed to work | ‘ee of 
on both of these tasks, headed by S.N. 1958, ¢ 
Chib, 1957-58 president of the IUOTO, | the Se 
with representatives of the United | Brusse 
States, Soviet Union, New Zealand, | tatiat 
Belgium, and Italy as members. Comm 
The Committee will meet at New | the ac 
Delhi, India, January 20, 1959, prior to \#nd in 
the annual conference of the Pacific a 
assemt 
of the 

3 in 

tions, 





Area Travel Association at Singapore 
beginning January 26. Its work on the 
proposed United Nations conference will 
be aimed at preparing a complete out 
line of topics to be covered, with sup 
porting data, for presentation to the| 1969 ' 
UN Transport and Communications \ 
Commission in May and to the UN the As 
Economic and Social Council in June 
The opening of the jet age in air trans 
port, with its need for streamlined 
travel formalities to match rediiced 
travel time, is regarded as a 

justification for the proposed confer 
ence; the last meeitng of this kind wa 
held by a committee of experts undé 
UN auspices at Geneva in 1947. 
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, evised Statutes Approved 


An important accomplishment of the 

/ 4assembly was represented by its final 

al of revised statutes of the 

jnion, which had been in preparation 

dance the 12th Assembly at Washing- 

iditiong ton, D. C. in November 1957. The new 

‘Is.  gnstitution of the organization marks 

. 4g large imprevement, in scope and clar- 

lity. over the statutes in use for the 

ort wag, past 10 years. It gives full-membership 

> trang. privileges to national tourist organiza- 

ea, and | tions of both sovereign nations and ter- 

~zuN by: ritories, while providing that no coun- 

r an try er territory shall be represented by 

ly. | more than one organization. “It also de- 

fnes the qualifications of associate 
opments . ; 

i members. It establishes functions of the 
COMMIS.) General Assembly, Executive Commit- 
pe Ey. tee, technical and regional commissions 
i Seti and the Secretariat General, 
“Paci other matters. 
ough m Revised rules and regulations of the 
| traya) Union, and rules of procedure for the 
regional General Assembly meetings, also were 
nber 
~ a ; New Members Accepted 
and the) Six new full members and 12 associ- 
e Unite) ate members were approved by the As- 
; 25 pen sembly. The full members were the 

Jgovernment tourist bureaus of the 
rts ani Government of Taiwan, Canada, Ecua- 
ently iy| dor, Gibraltar, Hong Kong and Malta. 
meeting) The associate members approved were 
American Society of Travel Agents, 
Holiday Magazine, Saturday Review, 
es wep) Warsaw Touring Club, Moroccan Auto- 
ns. Oni mobile Club, Saturday Evening Post, 
| Socig|American Home Magazine, Northern 
“to eon, Rhodesia-Sutherland ‘Travel Agency, 
tic com) Boeing Airplane Co., Ghana Touring 
facilite|Club, Sabena Airlines, and Airport 
i the re-| Corp. of Paris. 
arriers,"| Consideration of the application of 

ad hoe| the Government of Taiwan gave rise to 
require | the only division of votes of the meet- 
vorid for | ing. The application had been approved 
ities. 4 \in due form by the Executive Commit- 
to work | tee of TUOTO at a meeting in May 
by S.N. 1958, over protest of the member from 
1uoTo, the Soviet Union. Shortly before the 

United Brussels assembly, the IUOTO Secre- 
Zealand, | ‘atiat had received a letter from the 
:. Communist China at Peiping criticizing 
at New | the action of the Executive Committee 
prior to \4nd indicating that it would not apply 
» Pacific | or membership if Taiwan were admit- 
‘ingapore ted. After a spirited discussion in the 
« on the )#8sembly session, the vote on admission 
ence will | % the Taiwan was taken, resulting in 
lete out | 3 in favor, 8 opposed, and 6 absten- 
vith sup tions. 
Ba 1960 “Visit America Year" 
‘ea UN? Both the Executive Committee and 
in Jeu the Assembly greeted with approval an- 
ir tram houncement of a proclamation issued 
coma by President Eisenhower on September 
reducel %, 1958, proclaiming 1960 as “Visit 
. special United States of America Year” and 
conial calling upon the appropriate officials of 
ind we the Federal Government and of the 
ts unde / and municipalities of the United 
1. (Continued on page 26) 
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Singapore recently named a Director 
of Tourism who will attempt to increase 
the number of people visiting Singa- 
pore to a total larger than thé esti- 
mated 90,000 who arrived last year. 
Singapore is a free port, and most goods 
from all parts of the world can be ob- 
tained there at prices lower than in 
other countries of southeast Asia. Large 
volumes of goods are carried out by 
visiting passengers and tourists, par- 
ticularly those resident in areas which 
maintain more strict controls on im- 
ports and exact substantial duties.— 
U. S. Consulate General, Singapore. 





Greece earned $25 million from tour- 
ism last year and estimates this year’s 
income at $45 million. An annual tour- 
ism income of $70 to $80 million is 
forecast for 5 years hence.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Athens. 





Tourist arrivals in Portugal during 
the first 7 months of the year totaled 
144,986, compared to 146,863 during 
this period last year. Among these tour- 
ists are included Spanish citizens cross- 
ing and recrossing the frontier. 

Most of the actual tourist trade is 
composed of visitors from the United 
States, France, England, West Ger- 
many, and Brazil. Arrivals from these 
countries through July totaled 79,549, 
compared to 72,847 in the comparable 
1957 period, an increase of nearly 10 
percent. Tourist arrivals from _ the 
United States rose from 21,715 in the 
1957 period to 28,843 in 1958.—U. S. 
Embassy, Lisbon. 





Cambodia has appointed a committee 
to consider appropriate means for im- 
proving tourist facilities. 

This committee decided to create a 
Societe Khmere des Auberges Royales 
for development of modern hotels. Sites 
for three international class hotels at 
Siemreap, Sihanoukville, and in the 
mountain area of Kirirom were selected. 
The committee also decided the Office 
de Tourism would seek legal remedies 
for terminating the H. Vergoz conces- 
sions in Siemreap—the Grand Hotel 
and Hotel des Ruines—near Angkor 
Vat.—U. S. Embassy, Phnom Penh. 

Brazil and Paraguay recently signed 
a treaty on tourism providing reciprocal 
rights of entry upon presentation of a 
valid passport or other identity docu- 
ments, Either country may restrict en- 
trance of tourists in times of unrest 
or disturbances, epidemics, etc. Each 
tourist may stay 60 days and may not 
accept employment. Automobiles are al- 
lowed entry if they are insured and are 
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permitted free transit as tourist ve- 
hicles in conformity with existing agree- 
ments. The convention reflects the cur- 
rent Paraguayan interest in develop- 
ing tourism.—U. S. Embassy, Asuncion. 





Canadians spent $525 million in other 
countries last year, compared to $363 
million spent by nonresidents visiting 
Canada; foreign travel expenditures by 
Canadians have more than doubled since 
1950; and visits of more than 48 hours 
made by Canadians to the United States 
last year (4.4 million) were approxi- 
mately equal to visits to Canada from 
the United States (4.5 million), accord- 
ing to the Bank of Montreal. Although 
travel from the United States to Can- 
ada is increasing, Canada’s share of the 
U. S. travel market fell from 45 percent 
in 1948 to 25 percent in 1956.—U. S. 
Consulate General, Montreal. 





Some New Zealand tourist organiza- 
tions are making inquiries as to the 
feasibility of sending a tourist cruise 
ship to McMurdo Sound in February. 

Although some observers believe the 
Antarctic has considerable tourist po- 
tential, as a unique diversion for those 
who have been to most other parts of 
the world, others think it is not prac- 
tical. Nonetheless, it is conceivable 
such a project may be developed in the 
near future.—U. S. Embassy, Welling- 
ton, 





Italy had a total of 316,016 visitors 
from the United States in the first half 
of 1958, compared to 283,187 for the 
comparable 1957 period. In the 1958 pe- 
riod visitors from all countries, includ- 
ing the United States, increased 11.6 
percent over the comparable period of 
1957.—U. S. Embassy, Rome. 





Although the real Luxembourg tour- 
ist season begins after mid-July hotels 
and restaurants registered a greater 
increase of tourist business during the 
second quarter of 1958 than for the 
corresponding period last year. Unfor- 
tunately, the anticipated increase of 
tourists expected from an overflow from 
the Brussels Fair did not materialize. 
However, it is the consensus this year’s 
receipts from tourism will surpass last 
year’s.—U. S. Embassy, Luxembourg. 





Visits of U. S. servicemen, and civil- 
ian tourists to Hong Kong have declined, 
adversely affecting establishments ca- 
tering to visitors. 

Approximately 12,000 servicemen 
normally visit the Colony monthly and 
spend approximately US$1 million. Vari- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Travel Group To Meet 
Annually in Australia 


One of the principal achievements of 
the first Australian Travel Convention 
held in September was the decision to 
have an annual event. 


The convention was held on board the 
S. S. Orsova at Sydney, the Orient 
Steamship Line acting as host. Its 
theme was “Welcome the Visitor and 
Bring Him Back Again.” 

The Minister of State for the Army 
opened the convention by stating that 
one of the major weaknesses of the 
Australian tourist trade is the lack of 
modern accommodations. He stated that 
travel in Australia is in its infancy, as 
only 60,000 people visit there each year, 
but that it will grow as the country 
develops. 


The Chairman of the Australian Na- 
tional Travel Association stated ‘that 
ANTA will open an office in London on 
January 1, 1959, and that the Common- 
wealth Government has granted A£50,- 
000 (A£1—US$2.24) to the Australian 
National Travel Association and is pre- 
pared to grant up to another A£50,000 
on a pound-for-pound matching basis 
with the association. 

The Executive Director of the Pacific 
Area Travel Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., pointed out the travel trends in 
the Pacific area. He also indicated the 
extent of the advertising campaign in 
American publications of the associa- 
tion’s efforts to encourage travel to 
that area. He said that of the 58,616 
visitors to Australia in 1957, approxi- 
mately 18,430 were New Zealanders, 
8,466 were from the United Kingdom, 
and 5,844 from the United States com- 
pared with 6,246 in 1956, the year of 
the Olympic _Games.—vU. S. Embassy, 
Sydney. 





Philippines Sets .. . 
(Continued from page 6) 


ing service enterprises, and wholly 
Filipino-owned and highly essential dol- 
lar-saving industries which will utilize 
at least 90 percent domestically avail- 
able raw materials. 

The Filipino-ownership requirement 
should not, however, affect American- 
owned enterprises since, under terms of 
the Revised United’ States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement, national treatment is 
required for all American citizens and 
American firms operating in the Philip- 
pines. 





U. 8S. exports of,domestic merchan- 
dise have been estimated at $10,311.2 
million for the first 7 months of this 
year, compared with $12,485.6 million 
in the corresponding period of 1957 and 
$10,706.4 million in the like months of 
1956.—WTIS, part 3, No. 58-29. 
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Tourism Earnings 
Important to U. K. 


Tourism in the United Kingdom earns 
more than exports of metal manufac- 
tures and very little less than exports 
of iron and steel, according to the an- 
nual report of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association for the year ended 
March 1958. 

More than 1 million tourists visited 
the United Kingdom in 1957 for the 
third year in succession. Some 1,180,430 
visitors spent £181 million (£1=— 
US$2.80), including £52 million paid in 
fares to British carriers. U. S. visitors 
numbered 280,000, whose expenditures 
totaled £47.7 million, and Canadian vis- 
itors 60,000, who spent £16.2 million in 
the United Kingdom. 

The shortage of suitable hotel accom- 
modations is again stressed in this 
annual report, and the association 
estimates that 5,000 additional hotel 
bedrooms will be required in the near 
future. Capital needed to finance such 
expansion is relatively small. The Board 
of Trade estimates that £12 million 
would suffice, but the association sug- 
gests that this is an inconsiderable sum 
compared with the millions of pounds 
spent by British transport companies to 
increase their capacity. The report adds 
that expansion in transport must be 
accompanied by more accommodations. 

The report also states that 47 resorts 
in the United Kingdom announced that 
more visitors stayed there in 1956 and 
estimates that 40-50 percent of over- 
sea visitors went to holiday resorts. 


Travel Notes ... 

(Continued from page 25) 
ous tailors, restaurants, money changers, 
hotels, and souvenir shops cater almost 
exclusively to service people and should 
the visits be suspended for very long 
some of these business establishments | 
may’ have to reduce their is or 
go out of business. 

A rather substantial imei of can. | 
cellations for accommodations have | 
been received, according to several | 
tourist agencies, and a fair number of | 
persons are apparently postponing their 
visits until after the new year, possibly 
with the hopé that Far Eastern difficul. 
ties will be settled—U. S. Consulate | 
General, Hong Kong. 





EE 





A 75-room hotel to be built on Mamba 
Point, Monrovia, Liberia, probably will 
be completed before the end of 1959, 

When the hotel is completed, facilities 
of reasonable standards will be approxi- 
mately double those now existing and 
will provide considerably more hotel 
space than is currently required in 
Monrovia. This excess, however, will be 
taken up at least partly by the Govern. 
ment, which intends to use the hotel as 





an official guest house and may take 
over some facilities for offices. i 

A Viennese architect has been com- 
missioned by the Mafit Trust Co. to de. 
sign the hotel. He has visited Liberia 
to examine the site, discussed the proj- 
ect with an official of the trust com- 
pany and the Secretary of Public 
Works, and is expected to present pre- 
liminary plans to the Liberian Govern- 
ment soon. Ownership and management 
will be vested in a Liberian corporation, 





World Union .. . 


(Continued from page 25) 


States to cooperate in preparation for 
and observance of that year. The 
proclamation also urged business, labor, 
agricultural, educational and civic 
groups as well as the people of the 
United States generally to observe the 
year with exhibits, ceremonies, and 
other activities “designed to forward 
the purpose of promoting international 
understanding and world peace.” ‘The 
proclamation was recognized as a new 
evidence of the interest of this country 
in promoting international travel and 
a healthy proof ofthe “two-way move- 
ment” of such travel. 


New Officers Elected 


New officers were elected as follows 
for the year 1958-59: President, Dr. Paul 
Bernecker of Austria; vice presidents, 
Roberts Firth of New Zealand and Dr. 
L. Babic of Yugoslavia, The budget 
for the new year was approved at 235,- 
000 Swiss francs, or approximately 
US$58,750, about the same level as dur- 
ing the preceding year. No change was 
made in the members’ annual dues. The 
Netherlands, the Philippine Islands, 
and India were elected as new members 


of the Executive Committee with the 
United States retaining its member- 
ship on that body. 


Next Assembly in Manila 





Decision was made to hold the next 
general assembly in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, in November 1959; probable 
sites for succeeding years are Buenos 
Aires in 1960 and Munich in 1961. 

Balloting for winners in the annual 
international poster competition, to 
which 39 members had submitted en- 
tries, resulted in the choice of the Bel- 
gian Congo exhibit for first prize, 
France for second and Thomas Cook 
and Sons for third. 

The Executive Committee held ses- 
sions before and after the General As- 
sembly. At the latter, an invitation 
from the Soviet Union to hold the next 
session at Moscow in May 1959 was 
approved unanimously. 

Physical arrangements for the com- 
mittee and assembly sessions were 
efficiently handled by the Belgian ai- 
thorities under direction of Arthur 
Haulot, Commissioner-General of Tour 
ism for Belgium. All meetings were held 
in the Palais des Congres at Brussels, 


a new Government building designed t0 ( 


house international conferences, 
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0 GN TRADERS, investors, 

hultacturers, and researchers will find 
yvaliable information in the reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in the World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 

These reports contain data gathered 
by U.S. Foreign Service posts through- 
out the world and analyzed, correlated, 
and supplemented by BFC country an- 
alysts and specialists. 


New Report on European 
Coal, Steel Community 


The purpose of the European Coal 
and Stee] Community, described in this 
report, is the operation of a free mar- 
ket for coal and steel within the area 
of Italy, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and the Benelux countries. 
The basic objective of the Community 
is to remove, insofar as possible, all 
barriers to trade in these products and 
to develop a regional, rather than a 
national, pattern of production and dis- 
tribution. 


According to the report, the establish- 
ment of the Community is significant 
because it minimizes frictions between 
the member states and promotes inter- 
national cooperation. Further, the prob- 
lems which have arisen in instituting 
the Community are similar to those 
which may be anticipated in the de- 
velopment of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) and the 
experience so far gained will prove 


most useful in implementing the Com- 


mon Market and Euratom treaties con- 
cluded by the same six countries. 

Main topics covered are the treaty 
establishing the Community, the admin- 
istration of ECSC, structure of the coal 
and iron and steel industries, production 
and trade, tariffs, competition and con- 
centration, supply problems, investment 
policy, transportation, and social ob- 
jectives 


[) The European Coal and Steel 


Community. WT/S, part 1, No. 58-67. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


October 27, 1958 


< 
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BFC Issues Nine 
Other WTIS Reports 


[] Establishing a Business in Tu- 
nisia. WTI/S, part 1, No. 58-66. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

The Government's policy on invest- 
ment is fully discussed in this report, 
which states: ‘Tunisia considers indus- 
trial development to be a vital need, 
realizes that the necessary capital can- 
not be provided by local private sources 
alone, and is therefore endeavoring to 
establish a coherent system of laws and 
regulations encouraging foreign private 
capital investment:in Tunisia. Some of 
these measures confirm legislation 
passed prior to ithe country’s accession 
to independence; further extended and 
completed by more recent texts.” 

“The main subjects covered include the 
type of business organization permitted 
to operate, registration requirements, 
and regulations affecting foreign firms; 
patents and trademarks; screening pro- 
cedures and criteria governing the entry 
and repatriation of capital; regulations 
affecting the entry of foreign labor, the 
procedures for fixing wage rates, and 
social security and other nonwage costs; 
trade factors affecting industry; the 
various kinds of taxes; and miscella- 
neous overhead Costs. 

Appendixes A, B and C are entitled 
respectively, “Decree of June 4, 1957, 
Foreign Investment Guaranty Fund,” 
“Modification to Law on Petroleum Ex- 
ploration and Exploitation in Tunisia,” 
and “Personal Income Tax.” 


[] Establishing a Business in India. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 58-60. 17 pp. 10 
cents. 


This feport summarizes the major 
legal requirements for establishing a 
business and investing in India. It out- 
lines the pertinent sections of India’s 
laws, regulations, and policies affecting 
the establishment and operation of busi- 
ness enterprises in India by. foreign 
nationals, Attention has also been given 
to the factors governing foreign partic- 
ipation in joint ventures with: Indian 


- Government’s 


nationals or the Government of India. 

The subjects discussed include the 
industrial development 
policy, the development plan, entry and 
repatriation of capital, tariff and trade 
factors, location factors, business. organ- 
ization and pertinent legislation, regu- 
lations affecting employment, the 
company income tax and supertax, in- 
dividual income tax and other taxes, 
and miscellaneous overhead costs. 


[] Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols . . . Union of South Africa. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 58-56. 11 pp. 10 
cents. 


“Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
Union of South Africa,” WTIS, part 2, 
No. 57-17, issued in January 1957, is 
superseded by this report. 

Included here is a discussion of the 
Union’s import control system and its 
administration and import licensing 
regulations. The Union’s export con- 
trols are also discussed as are United 
States controls. The main body of the 
report, however, is taken up with item- 
izations in five appendixes dealing with 
South Africa’s import and export con- 
trols. These are outlined below. ; 

Appendix A. Free List, Government 
Notice 624, May 2, 1958 (Imports). 

Appendix B. Exempted List, Govern- 
ment Notice 1918, December 6, 1957 
(Imports). 

Appendix C. Goods Licensed on Basis 
of Reasonable Requirements, Govern- 
ment Notice 624, May 2, 1958. (Im- 
ports). 

Appendix D. Quota List, Government 
Notice 624, May 2, 1958. 

Appendix E. Commodities Subject to 
Export Controls in Union of South 
Africa (agricultural and pastoral. prod- 
ucts, exclusive of foodstuffs; food and 
drink; rubber and rubber products; 
chemicals and allied products; metals, 
minerals, and their manufactures; arms, 
munitions, military, naval or air stores; 
electric equipment and precision instru- 
ments; transportation, excavating, and 
conveying equipment, industrial ma- 
chinery- and equipment; and miscella- 
neous. 
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() Patent Licensing Agreements 
With Firms in the Fed. Rep. of Ger- 


each country guaranteed reciprocal pro- 
tection of industrial property rights, 
such as patents and trademarks. Ire- 


——meee 


with selected areas and leading coup. 
tries; and U. S. trade with the Soviet 
bloc countries. 














many and . W rt 
West Berlin TS, pa land is not a member of the Universal neu 
2, No. 58-57. 4 pp. 10 cents. Copyright Convention. . 

This report sets forth the restrictions ‘ WTIS Reports Obtainable rr 
still in effect regarding patent licensing [) Foreign Trade of Colombia, anc 
agreements with firms in the Federal 1955-57. WTIS, part 3, No. 58-27. ° 4° . 
Republic of Germany and West Ber- 4 pp. 20 cents n Subscription basis 
lin, Some of the important aspects of : Heiden 

A discussion of exchange control pro- Colombia’s foreign trade are presented Subscribers to part 1, 2 and 3 of the Sed 
cedure deals with the conclusion of li- in this statistical summary. Annual World Trade Information Service main. | Mac! 
censing agreements and the use of totals for 1936 through 1938 and 1947 tained by the Bureau of Foreign Com. | 1958 
patents for direct investment. Also through 1957 are given in table 1. The merce receive the kinds of information | <j. 
presented are pertinent. data on the _ trade of Colombia for 1955-57, by prin- listed below. “a 
utilization of patent rights, taxation, cipal commodities, is shown in tables est | 
World Trade Directory Reports, and the 2, 3, 5, and 6. Imports of selected com- Part 1, Economic ye er $64 __ cities, 
I. C. A. Investment Guaranty Program, modities, by principal countries for 1955 Ye! ($9.75 to foreign address) | views 
as well as a detailed checklist of ques- and 1956 are presented in table 4; prin- Information, by country, such as an. | indicat 
tions, or important considerations, which cipal items imported from the United nual reviews of developments in eto yenien 
the licensing company may want to States in 1955 and 1956 and principal nomic sectors; reports presenting basi¢| tives 
have covered in the contract. items exported to the United States in data on the economy; publications deal. | ems, 

“The German authorities appreciate 1955-57 are given in tables 7 and 8. ing with establishing businesses abroad; The 
the benefits resulting from patent li- foreign laws and regulations affecting} publis! 
censing arrangements with non-German (] Total Export and Import Trade tage and investment; reports on trans-| ronto 
licensors,” the report states, aind “in of the United States, January-June portation and transport facilities ani} * h 
view of increased German foreign ex- 1958 (and preliminary July). on other utilities. ~~ 
change holdings, they no longer make hing part 3, No. 58-29. 12 pp. 20 Part 2, Operations Reports. $64 Rep 
a. prior investigation of new individual cen year ($11 to foreign address). 195" 
investment contracts as to their effect This monthly report presents statis- ’ : , : 
on the balance-of-payments situation.” tics on U. S. exports and imports per- Fh amend Lhe can eo eee a a 

’ . ; ; : ipments; sing xchange con! poli 
[] Preparing Shipments to Hong Sanene. 90 am evaluation of current trends trols; marketing and labeling require} book | 
in foreign trade. Its 10 tables treat the ’ , - : ; 
Kong. WTI/S, part 2, No. 58-60. 5 pp. > ee ments; pharmaceutical regulations;’ topies 
1 following subjects: Value of exports, t fj t tariff P ttn k 

0 cents, imports, and balance of merchandise "‘¥"e ; 9 Sic tpl dated rot ga patent | Ban 
“This report supersedes “Preparing trade; indexes of quantity, unit value, eens ving <a oe 
Shipments to Hong Kong,” WTIS, part and value of total merchandise exports and conditions; other operational infor-| credit 
2, No. 55-25. and imports; value and indexes of ex- momey pt 

It points out that the United States ports and imports, by economic classes; Part 3, Statistical Reports. $6 a pe 
—— ere —_ > ym sas ag exports, by commodity "groups and prin- year ($8.50 to foreign address). create 
in Hong Aong two sets of Cocuments— cipal commodities; imports, by commod- Foreign trade of the particular coun | cial b 
each set comprising a single copy of a_ ; : total 420. 
sadethiic Wilh al Dadi wade tdi. ity groups and principal commodities; try (annual); monthly data on total ex The 

8 > 5 eee the exports, imports, and balance of trade, port and import trade of the United! mone 
ance policy, and commercial invoice— b d . ’ ‘ States: trade of the Unit , 2 
by separate mails as a_ precaution y vanes = continents; exports, _ np ppd etn wide . nited States va dia m 
against loss in transit. cluding reexports, by leading countries about 10 major countries or areas (in- | is dis 

The report describes the documents and areas; general imports, by leading dividual annual reports); miscellaneous Marit 
the exporter should prepare, the re- Countries and areas; balance of trade Statistical data. gan 
quirements for shipping by mail, and ) Coc 
the appropriate marking, labeling, and ~~~~""~ oe ee a ee eee ee ee ee Fot 
packing of goods, their entry into Hong ° e ment: 
Kong, warehousing or transit, and cus- World Trade Information Service Order Form rs 
toms treatment. annu 
(] Preparing Shipments to Paki- [] Enclosed is 4s ae individual WTIS reports _ 
a dete part 2, No. 58-61. 7 pp. checked on the above list. rg 

cents. 

The content of this report—which Also enclosed is $...0........:0cc000 for which please enter my subscription for one 
supersedes “Preparing Shipments to the following part(s). of the WTIS. a 
Pakistan,” WTIS, part 2, No. 55-18, : . 
issued February 1955—is similar in [] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($ 9.75 to foreign address}. Th 
character to that of WTIS, part 2, No. [] Part.2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11.00 to foreign address). ok 
ae (see above), but differs widely in C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($ 8.50 to foreign address. | \vone 

ply 
(] Patent and Trademark Regula- > ment 
tions of Ireland. WTI/S, part 2, No. Name................... o = - enila clinir 
58-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. inter 

Pertinent information on the kinds Ii inn <siceseontnieiattiaeaicenas ANE noth aM Cra 2 Neate WE EET <onaccneeme a 
of industrial property rights and their . diser 
protection in Ireland are given in this , ship 
publication. Ireland and the United City TITTIITITITITIIITTTTTTTT TTL covers Zone seeeeeceeseess State sesceeee caseeneere oe 
States have both ratified the Interna- Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 4 7 
tional Convention for the Protection of of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check of 
Industrial Property. By this ratification, money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. . OEE 
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Survey of Markets and Business Year- 


| “ook, 1958. B. M. ‘Hamilton. Toronto. 


Maclean-Hunter ‘Publishing Co., Ltd., 
‘1958. 258 pp. $4. 

“An annual market survey of the lat- 
est statistics on Canada’s provinces, 


_ dties, and towns, including special ‘re- 


| views of: major economic and_ business 
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indicators, this publication is a con- 
yenient reference for business execu- 
tives, researchers, public officials, writ- 
ers, and speakers. 

The survey may be obtained from the 
publisher, 481 University Avenue, To- 


pronto 2, Canada. 


The Monetary and Fiscal Policy of In- 
dia. K. C. Chacko. New Books and 
Reports, Vora & Co., Bombay, India. 
1957. $4. 

A study of India’s monetary and fiscal 
policy from 1939 to the present, this 
book in its analysis covers a variety of 
topics including the role of the Reserve 
Bank in the economic development of 
India, the necessity for using selective 
credit controls to a greater extent ina 
rapidly developing underdeveloped econ- 
omy, and the efforts to step up capital 
formation in India through the newly 
created financing agencies in commer- 
cial banks. 

The extent to which a constructive 
monetary and fiscal policy can help In- 
dia to achieve its 5-year-plan goals also 
is discussed. 


Maritime Transport. Paris, France, Or- 
ganization for European Economie 
Cooperation, 1958. 67 pp. $1.50. 
Fourth in a series outlining develop- 

ments in OEEC member countries’ 
fleets and shipbuilding industries, this 
annual report describes the develop- 
ment of merchant fleets; shipbuilding; 
developments in world trade and trends 
in freight markets; and basic problems 
confronting shipping and maritime 
transport as an item in the balance of 
payments. 

The report states that the world 
fleet increased by 5 percent in 1957; 
shipbuilding yards in member countries 
were fully employed in that year; sup- 
ply of tonnage now exceeds require- 
ments for world trade; orders are de- 
clining for new tonnage; and serious 
international shipping problems have 
arisen because of flag registrations and 
discrimination and slow’ turn-round 
shipping in some ports. The study, by 
QOEEC’s Maritime Transport Commit- 
tee, is supported by tables and charts. 

publication is available at the 

QEEC Publications Office, 1346 Con- 


Ottober 27, 1958 


necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, AWwAAAAAAARRAARRARrnnnnrrn 


D. C, 


World Economic Survey, 1957. A United 
Nations publication. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. .227 
pp. $2.50. 
Tenth in a series of comprehensive 

reviews of world economic conditions, 
this study introduces an analysis of. the 
problems created by inflation. In addi- 
tion, examination of current world eco- 
nomic trends begun ‘in previous studies 
is continued. 

The problems created by inflation 
and current economic developments are 
analyzed for three types of economies: 
Industrial countries, primary producing 
countries, and centrally planned econ- 
omies. These analyses are based upon 
both available published data and re- 
plies by governments to questionnaires 
on infiation, economic trends, policies, 
and problems, circulated by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

Statistical tables and charts com- 
plete the feport, which was prepared 
by the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 


Brazil—Factors Affecting Foreign In- 
vestment, William B. Dale. Menlo 
Park, Calif. Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, 1958. 75 pp. $5. 

This publication is directed to the 
U. S. manufacturing company of small 
or medium size whose business consider- 
ations may have led him to give thought 
to investment in Brazil. It is assumed 
that the company has no investment 
abroad, or at least that its foreign op- 
erations are restricted to Canada and/ 
or Europe, and that experience is lack- 
ing on foreign investment in areas sub- 
stantially different from the United 
States. Further, it is assumed that the 
company has little or no staff available 





Firms Domiciled . . . 

(Continued from page 7) 
foreign origin relating to such orders, 
provided that such instruments are in 
ordinary course transmitted abroad for 
collection. 

The transmittal abroad, and resulting 
debit, of documents of payment or draft 
relating to the sales and other com- 
mercial activities referred to, received 
and in transit through Cuba solely for 
accounting purposes, are not subject to 
the 2-percent tax on the export of 
money or its equivalent, 

Persons or firms engaged in local 
taxable activities in Cuba as well as in 
the nontaxable activities just described 
are required to keep separate account- 
ing records of such taxable activities. 

Signed on September 20 and publicly 
announced by the Cuban President on 
September 26, the decree was published 
in the Gaceta Oficial and became effec- 
tive on October 3, 1958.—U. S. Embassy, 
Havana, 


German Development 
Activity Described 


A German econédmic and finan- 
cial publication,: Der Volkswirt, 
has issued a special annex, German 
Development Activities Abroad. 

The special annex contains ar-. 
ticles in German and in English 
translation, describing the German 
point of view on various problems 
arising from the economic dispar- 
ity between industrialized nations 
and developing areas. Other §ar- 
ticles describe specific German 
activities in these areas. 

Interested firms or businessmen 
may obtain copies of the annex, 
on loan, from the European Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


nner 


to prepare readily a preliminary evalu- 
ation of investment conditions in Brazil. 
The publication is divided into three 


parts. The first is a brief description of 
physical Brazil, with a short discussion 
of the governmental system. The second 
reviews the economy as a whole from 
the viewpoint of establishing growth 
rates and problems likely to affect all 
foreign and>domestic investment. The 
third part, by far the most voluminous, 
describes conditions more specifically 
affecting individual foreign investments 
and enterprises in Brazil. 


Commodity Trade Statistics, January- 
December 1957. A United Nations 
publication. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 507 pp. $1. 


Yearly figures on world commodity 
trade, classified according to the Stand- 
ard International Trade Classification 
{SITC), are shown in tabular form for 
27 countries and territories for the 
period indicated. 


In addition, principal exports of 7 
other countries are given for the same 
period. 

For the convenience of readers, the 
data are first presented in summary 
tables based on 7 large commodity 
classes, and then in detailed tables 
based on 150 commodity groups. Values 
are shown in U. S. dollars and, where 
possible, quantities are given in metric 
units so as to provide better compara- 
bility bases. 

U. S. rice exports of 12,836,000 bags 
during the marketing year August 1957- 
July 1958 were less than half those of 
the preceding year when a _ record 
26,150,000 bags were shipped abroad, but 
only silghtly under the 12,913,000 bags 
exported in 1955-56, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, 
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Japanese To Control 
Camera Design, Prices 


Camera exports by members of the 
Japan Machinery Exporters’ Association 
to the United States, Canada, Hong- 
kong, Singapore, Sweden, and Nether- 
lands, will be subject to a pricing and 
design inspection agreement for a period 
of 1 year, which started September 15. 

The pricing agreement reportedly is 
not one which sets forth minimum or 
check prices but is one that establishes 
standard prices for various types of 
cameras and selected camera equip- 
ment. The actual price at which a 
manufacturer or exporter may sell to 
the United States or other designated 
markets is determined by a formula 
which establishes price differentials ap- 
plicable to the individual features of 
the various gameras. The standard 
price and the differential which are to 
be used for each particular feature are 
considered to be trade secrets and such 
data are not availbale to individuals or 
firms which are not members of the 
Association. 


Approval Must Precede Contract 

Designs of cameras which are to be 
manufactured and exported must be 
approved by the Association before a 
particular contract with a foreign buyer 
may be concluded. For the purpose of 
strengthening the design inspection 
process a special design committee has 
been established within the Association. 
A double check will be made on designs 
of cameras since they must be examined 
at the time the contract is made with 
the foreign buyer and again at the 
time when the goods are readied for 
shipment. 

To prevent unfair pricing of cameras, 
the Association has established penalties 
equal to 30 percent of the value of an 
export shipment, which will be levied 
against exporters who, through rebates 
or other measures, sell to foreign buy- 
ers at a price less than the agreed 
price shown on the export invoice. 





Rumanians May Now Buy 
Appliances on Time 


Household electric washing machines, 
refrigerators, and radios now may be 
purchased in Rumania under the time 
payment plan. The down payment is 
a minimum of 25 percent, The exact 
percentage depends on the salary of 
the purchaser. 

Washing machines may be paid off 
in 8 monthly installments, refrigerators 
in 12 installments, and radios in 6. 

Although the plan will apply through- 
out Rumania, only nine stores in Bucha- 
rest reportedly will be permitted to 
make sales under the installment plan. 
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Previously, the only provision for time 
payment sales in the consumer goods 
area had been in the purchase of 
television sets of Russian manufacture. 


Danish Produce More 
Feature Films in ‘58 


Twenty-one feature films have been 
produced in Denmark since the begin- 
ning of 1958 and two more are planned 
for the remainder of the year, Eighteen 
were made in 1957. 

Production costs for feature films 
range from 375,000 to 550,000 crowns 
(1 crown=US$0.145). Producers of 
Danish films receive Government sub- 
sidies at the rate of 25 percent of the 
entertainment tax for a black and white 
film and 40 percent for a color film. 
Nine Danish companies have produced 
feature films in 1958. 

Gross earnings of Danish feature films 
released subsequent to January 1, 1958 
have averaged about 600,600 crowns. 
Since June 9, 1958, the rental rate for 
Danish films shown in Copenhagen first- 
run theaters is 31 percent of net receipts 
—gross intake after taxes. If at eve- 
ning performances, attendance is 70 
percent or higher, the rental is in- 
creased to 40 percent. For second-run 
theaters and provincial theaters slightly 
lower rental rates are in force. The 
current Danish entertainment tax is 
7/17 of gross theater receipts with a 
subsequent rebate to the theater of 1/17. 


Bolivian Oil Extraction Drops 
But Exports Jump 24 Percent 


Bolivian crude-oil extraction in the 
first quarter of this year declined al- 
most 6 percent from the level of the 
preceding year. Refining activities re- 
mained about the same except in diesel 
fuel, production of which dropped by 
23,977 barrels or 23 percent. 

Exports of crude oil increased by 
59,350 barrels, or 24 percent, over the 
amount in the last 3 months of~1957. 

Fuel-oil exports of 5,970 barrels in 
the first quarter almost equaled the 
total for 1957—6,598 barrels—and sur- 
passed the quarterly average of 1956. 

Exports of automotive gasoline, how- 
ever, declined by 25,947 barrels or 41 
percent. This sharp dectine stems from 
the interruption in the temporary bridge 
link with Brazil over the Rio Grande. 
Delivery of kerosene and gasoline prod- 
ucts to Brazil was resumed in June. 
Completion of the permanent bridge 
over the Rio Grande will prevent future 
interruptions in the shipment of petro- 
leum products. 

Imports of aviation gasoline dropped 
by 2,040 barrels, or 9 percent, from the 
quarterly average of 21,739 barrels in 
1957.—U. S. Embassy, La Paz. 
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Angola To Exploit 
lron Ore Deposits 


Preliminary studies for extraction of 
iron ore are being conducted by Com: 
panhia Mineira de Mombassa near 
Zenza do Itombe, about 130 kilometers 
from Luanda, Angola. 


All output is to be exported initially, 
Installation of equipment for mining 
operations will be completed in about 
9 months, and the company already 
has 


for 240,000 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2204.6 pounds) at the rate of 20,009 
tons a month with an estimated total 
value of $2 million, and a second for 
500,000 metric tons at the 
40,000 tons a month with an estimated 
total value of $4 million, Capital fop 
development of the mines is entirely 
Portuguese. 


Companhia Mineira may later con | 


sider local industrial utilization. Original 
surveys conducted by the Angolan De 
partment of Geology and Mines esti- 
mated iron ore reserves near Zenza 
do Itombe at approximately 7 million 
metric tons, Limestone is found in 
Angola, and although the Territory does 
not contain deposits of high-grade cok. 
ing coal, it might be imported or a4 
local lower grade substitute utilized 
Power to supply a foundry could be 
drawn from the hydrolectric dam at 
Cambambo, which is expected to be 
completed by 1961. 

The existence of extensive proven iron 
ore deposits in Angola has been known 
for some time, but exploitation hitherto 
has not been considered economically 
feasible because of the lack of adequate 
power, rail transportation to the de 
posits, and minerals handling facilities 
at Angola’s major ports. Continuing im- 


improvements in these basic facilities | 


should stimulate efforts to exploit other 
known mineral resources.—U. S, Con- 
sulate, Luanda. 


U. S. Firms ... 


(Continued from page 21) 

for the opening date. The committee 
states, however, that they plan to make 
the exhibition an annual affair and 
participation by U. S. industry is wek 
comed. 

A copy of a booklet in Spanish set- 
ting forth general conditions for e% 
hibiting and charges for space is avail- 





able, on loan, from the Trade Develop 


ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerte, 
Washington 25, D. C. Further informa 
tion also may be obtained from th 
Organizing Committee, Mar del Plata 
58, Belgrano 2837, Mar del Plata, Pre 
vince de Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Refined Copper Supply 
Moves Closer to Demand 


U. S. refined copper moved toward a 
more favorable supply-demand balance 
in the second quarter of 1958, principal- 
ly because of a decrease in new supply 
and an increase in exports, according 


to the quarterly Copper Industry Re- — 


port just issued- by the Copper Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The report was optimistic about 
the industry’s outlook for the remainder 
of the year. 


Curtailed production by primary pro- 
ducers brought second-quarter output 


of refined copper down 7 percent from 
that of the preceding quarter to the 
lowest for any calendar quarter in 
nearly 3 years. 


Shipments of brass mill products 
were up in the second quarter 1958 
from the first, but only because of a 
sharp sales spurt in copper tubing. The, 
23-percent increase in second-quarter 
shipments of copper tubing, compared 
with the first, is at least partly accounted 
for by the upswing in new housing con- 
struction. Expanding military needs 
also were a factor. 

Imports of: brass mill products have 
been on an upward trend in 1958, and 
in general are well in excess of quan- 
tities brought in during comparable 
periods of 1957. 


The outlook for the copper industry 
during the remainder of this ‘year ap- 
pears to be favorable, on the whole, 
according to the report. Plus-side indi- 
cations show a trend to more realistic 
levels for refined copper stocks, new 
orders due to continue upward, a slack- 
ening in the rate of inventory liquida- 
tion, increased consumption of mill and 
foundry products by the construction 
industry and other major consumers, 
and increased stabilization in the world 
copper situation. 

The report is available on a subscrip- 
tion basis from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washimgton 25, D. C., at-75 cents 
a.year (25 cents additional for foreign 
mailing). Individual copies may be ob- 
tained from the VU. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
its Field Offices, at 15 cents a copy. 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign. 


merchandise in August had a value of 
$1,395.9 million, about 2 percent below 
the $1,419.0 million for July and 17 per- 
cent less than the August 1957 total, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 

Total exports in the first 8 months 
were valued at $11,803.9 million, about 
17 percent less than shipments record- 
ed for the like period of 1957. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U. S. Relaxes Some 
Export Controls 


Exporters now may ship a number of 
additional commodities to Hong Kong 
without applying for individual export 
licenses, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 

Effective immediately, items added to 
the list of nonstrategic commodities 
which may be exported to Hong Kong 
under general license GHK without 
prior application to BFC include certain 
inedible animal and fish oils; natural 
essential oils; stearic acid; dry shellac; 
pulp, such as esparto, flax, rag, and 
waste paper; specified paper products, 
such as gummed and corrugated paper, 
graph paper, and specialty bags; gaso- 
line outboard motors of 15 horsepower 
and under; nicotine and copper sulfate; 
lead and calcium arsenate; and leather 
dressings. 

BFC also announced revision of the 
time-limit license procedure so _ that 
more than one ultimate consignee in 
Western Hemisphere destinations may 
be covered on one application. 

The purpose of a time limit license 
is to enable exporters to ship unlimited 
quantities of specified commodities to a 
named consignee in a Western Hemi- 
sphere country for 1 year under 1 li- 
cense. An unlimited number of con- 
signees may be” covered under one 
license application. 

These announcements are published 
in detail in BFC’s Current Export Bul- 
letin No, 805, dated October 16. 


Payment Place Does Not 
Establish Income Source 


The Treasury Department has ad- 
vised the Commerce Department it does 
not consider the place of payment con- 
trolling in determining whether income 
is derived by a foreign subsidiary from 
sources outside the United States or in 
determining whether a _ corporation 
qualifies as a Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation. This advice was 
given pursuant to a request by the 
World Trade Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Commerce that 
these questions be clarified by the 
Treasury Department. 





The Treasury Department advice was 
based upon a Department of Commerce 
inquiry as to “whether place of pay- 
ment affects the source of income de- 
rived under the following aircum- 
stances: 

“A United States corporation, X, 
maintains an office in some part of the 
Western Hemisphere, but outside of the 
United States. From this branch office 
abroad, the employees or independent 
salesmen of the X corporation solicit 
orders from local customers for prod- 
ucts which the home office of the X 
corporation in the United States buys 
either from its corporate parents or 
from other United States manufactur- 
ers. This is the only business of X cor- 
poration. Foreign orders are filled from 
United States sources with the X cor- 
poration retaining title in, and risk of 
loss to, the goods until delivery to the 
customer in the foreign country. The 
specific question raised here is whether 
X corporation will qualify as a Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation regard- 
less of where it receives payment for 
goods sold outside the United States 
but within the Western Hemisphere. 

“A foreign subsidiary of an American 
corporation maintains a sales office in 
a foreign country. From this office, the 
employees or independent salesmen of 
the foreign subsidiary solicit orders 
from local customers for products ac- 
quired by purcahse in the United States 
either from the parent corporation or 
from independent sources. The reseale 
by the foreign subsidiary to its foreign 
cuStomer provides for passage of title 
and risk of loss outside of the United 
States. Risk of loss is expressly as- 
sumed by the seller until the passage 
of title. The question is presented 
whether income realized by the subsi- 
diary in this manner will be treated as 
income from sources without the United 
States regardless of where payment for 
such goods is made.” 

The memorandum of advice embodies 
the following conclusions: 

“In essence the rule may be said to 
be that generally the sale occurs and 
the income is realized where the prop- 
erty in the goods passes. That point, in 
turn, is determined under the law of 
sales. The Service has adopted the posi- 
tion that the question of where sales 
take place in a particular case can be 
ascertained only after an analysis of all 
the facts and circumstances involved. 


- 
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“In accordance with the discussion 
above and the decisions in the Eas 
Coast Oil Co., S.A. and Exolon Com: 
pany, supra, the position of the Serviga 
may be said to be generally that the 
place of payment is not determinative 
of the place of sale. If under all the 
pertinent facts and circumstances in 4 
particular case the property in th 
goods sold would pass outside the 
United States were payment made 
abroad, the mere fact that payment is 
made in the United States will not 
cause the sale to be considered made 
within the United States or the income 
to be income from United States 
sources. Accordingly, sales income of a 
domestic or foreign corporation that 
would otherwise be foreign income will 
not be treated as income from sources 
within the United States solely be 
cause payemnt is made in this country, 
and a corporation otherwise /qualifying 
as a Western Hemisphere trade corpor- 
ation will not be disqualified as such 
solely because the products it sells are 
paid for in the United States. 

“It should be emphasized that what 
has been said here is concerned with 
place of payment rather than time of 
payment. Under certain circumstances 
time of payment could, of course, be 
highly relevant to a determination of 
when the property in the goods passe 
and, hence, relevant as to where the 
sale occurred.” 
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